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HE Arabs,” said the admirable 
f Aboosh, spurring the gray horse 
nearer, “have a proverb: A jour- 
ney is as long as the looking forward of 
him who would be at his destination.” 
Herein, to be sure, was expressed the 
vise patience of the desert: a man is as 
weary as he is wishful to be done with 
all travelling. But it had been hard 
riding that day, for aliens—a broiling 
foot-pace through the sands of et-Tih 
continued, with urging, since the cool 
wind of dawn had fallen flat. Moreover, 
experience tempers all hardship: who is 
inured has no feeling. “It is true, as 
they say,” I answered, “that a com 
plaining man curdles all good cheer; 
but the Arabs,” said I, quoting a prov- 
erb I had heard in Damascus, “have 
another wise saying: He who receives 
the strokes is not like him who counts 
them.” “ Patience,” he quoted, prompt- 
is from God.” I was able to retort. 
“Patience, as the Arabs say,” I an- 
“is the expedient of the man 
who has no expedient.” The dragoman 
laughed. “ There is yet,” said he, dif 
fidently, “another proverb: A gloomy 
look is a foreboding of ill, and a bright 
face is like good news.” It seems that 
the desert philosophy, current in these 
proverbs, is at all times and without 
complaint, to make the best of necessity’. 
I made haste to practise it. 
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Swe red, 


Still was it hard riding; nor, search 
the rolling yellow waste as we would, 


was there any promise of an end. In the 
beginning—this at the gloomy well of 
Mazaar—a camel-herder of those parts 
had at our mounting said six leisurely 
hours to Bir el-Abd; but he had proved 
a poor sanguine liar—a fellow irrespon- 
sible, like a child prevaricating to 
please. We were now well forward in 
the ninth hour; and a ragged pilgrim 
from Tunis, bound east and yet within 
sight, had foretold three more hours to 
water, whence he had come. Here was 
a journey, Jerusalem to Cairo, of ordi- 
nary most agreeable; but the resources 
of distraction were now exhausted: 
Mustafa, the camel-driver, was squeezed 
dry of his excellent and engaging tales, 
and must, said he, search his memory 
in sleep, to continue; the love-songs of 
Rachid, a tattered camp-follower, had 
failed, and he was becoming an unfeeling 
machine, trudging ahead, loins girt, a 
distraught and most weary poet; the 
younger khawaja and Taufik, the one 
bobbing on a tall thelial, the other lazily 
astride a nervous, raw-mouthed pony, 
had tired of toss-and-catech, even as 
Hamed, the muleteers’ boy, had grown 
out of sorts with reeovering the balls 
they muffed. Only Ali, the Sudanese, 
of all our company—and he was desert 
born—kept himself detached from travel 
ling, and ecrooned, lagging behind, the 
graces of his beloved, her lips and bosom 
and eyes, which were not to be matched, 
it seemed, in all the wide world. 

To the crest of a hill and to the crest 
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of a hill; beyond a valley and to a far- 
off ridge: this had been our riding the 
day long; and now I fancied that we 
must forever continue to crawl toward 
a retreating horizon, like children chasing 
the rainbow. The sun was falling behind 
a vast chureh-window of cloud: a gor- 
geous coloring, streaming in_ straight 
lines, of every pale hue, from a gory 
horizon to the sombre higher sky, the 
whole reflected in the tender glory of the 
east. [I recall that in the midst of the 
western fire was a glowing blood-red 
field, infinitely extending, seeming not to 
roof the farther sand, but to lead from 
it, as by a gentle incline, to the remotest 
places of the heavenly light, as though 
one might mount from the parched desert 
ind continue riding, uplifted, in some 


ipernal country. Then, as always at 


THE PULGRIM FROM TUNIS 





evening, the sand was carpeted with 
ethereal rainbow hues: a billowy pros 
pect, wide as the sea—the color subtle 
and evanescent, no sooner perceived than 
vanished. Well, the pilgrim from Tunis, 
TOO, it seemed, had lied but vet without 
offence to us: these travelling folk, on 
the old road from Cairo to the East, care 
nothing; they do but proceed, east to 
west, west to east, taking no account of 
time or suffering. We came presently to 
the crest of a hill—like any sandy drift we 
had hopefully surmounted that day—and 
at our very feet, all unexpectedly, lay Bir 
el-Abd, the Well of the Slave, a grove 
of tall date-palms growing in a round 
depression, the well shaft-rising from a 
circle of anciently trampled sand. 

Alone in this vast waste and silence 
was a ragged Bedouin, filling his girbi 
at the well; and him 
we interrogated. 

“ Whither bound, 
khalil?” JT inquired. 

The answer was in 
a dry-lipped whisper. 

“T have done no 
wrong, khawaja.” said 
he. 

“We have not come 
to accuse you, God 
knows!” said I. 

“God witness!” he 
protested, “I am an 
innocent man. I have 
not wronged the Eng 
lish.” 

“Even so,” I re- 
plied; “but is your 
errand on this road so 
secret that it may not 
be known ?” 

“ Wellah!” he swore, 
‘I am but an humble 
Jedouin of these parts, 
and love the English.” 

“ Whither bound, 
khalil?” 

“Bearing a burden 
of flour, by the grace 
of God! four hours 
hence afoot,” he an- 
swered, “to the camel- 
herders of our tribe, 
who will perish if I 
am taken.” 

“Tt has grown dark,” 
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IN CAMP AT 
said 1: “to-night you will 
eat and rest with us, who 
have and to spare.” 

“The khawaja is benef- 
icent,” he answered; “ but 
the tribesmen are hungry.” 

“ At dawn,” I urged, “ to 
your burden of flour you 
shall add a gift of rice 
and tobacco.” 

Elias, the cook’s boy —an 
impish Christian of the 
city, having the contempt 
of the town for these 
desert-dwellers — was now 
seized of a devilish im- 
pulse; he wheeled his pony 
and came charging upon 
the wretched Bedouin. 

‘‘There he is!’ he 
screamed. “That’s the 
man we’re after!” 

The Bedouin took to his 
heels. A ragged abba, flap- 
ping like a whipped flag, 
and he was over the hiil 
before the gray pony had 
recovered from her aston- 
ishment. We choked the 
laughter of Elias—it was 
the hand of the admirable 
Aboosh—and gravely chas- 
tised him. He had seared 
a man from the well, who 
might not then, God 
knows! have filled his 
girbie. There was no for- 
giveness; every howl of his 
was like the music of Da- 
maseus. Satisfied of pun- 
ishment, we despatched 
the boy after the Bedouin, 
commanding him to return with his cap- 
tive or himself miserably perish in the 
wild desert like a forsaken camel, leaving 
his eareass to be picked by vultures and 
his bones to bleach in the sun and fright- 
en wayfaring mules. Fortunately, he 
took us seriously; and he was presently 
returned with the man, whom he had 
overcome with a bribe, he ruefully said, 
of the only bishlik that he had. 


When the cook had worked that eve- 
ning miracle of a table spread bountiful- 
ly in the wilderness—this same dry waste 
being the region wherein for forty years 
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A RAGGED BEDOUIN FILLING HIS GIRBIE AT THE WELL 


the Children of Israel had received the 
manna of Heaven—I wandered apart. It 
was a tender night, the dark gently fallen 
upon us, like a soft blanket thrown over 
in loving wisdom by a mother. The lit- 
tle stars were out—a great, clear-shining, 
friendly multitude—peopling the wide 
desert itself, so that no wanderer might 
justly ery himself forsaken therein; and 
a young moon, a greater glory in the 
midst of these dear constant lights, had 
now spread the infinite sands with a 
mystical sheen. Here was the frontier of 
reality; beyond the drawn breath and 
whispering and all finite expression of 
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the camp 
forsake 

mare 


the whine of Hamed, who must 
the rice-bowl to beat the gray 
from her mischief—a mere step 
beyond, and the meaning was all at once 
departed from familiar conceptions; a 
mere step—an inch beyond the hill—and 
of this earth the uttermost remoteness 
from all besieging perturbations had been 
attained. No voice was lifted in our 
camp: men spoke almost in whispers, as 
always, at night, in the desert—a harsh 
ery there, it seemed, impossible. The 
muleteers were grouped squatting about 
a great tray of rice by the cook’s fire, 
each man reaching his hand at will: the 
younger khawaja had gone off to smoke 
to his camel, and I observed now that he 
was squatted on the sand, idly puffing, 
and that his grateful beast, inhaling each 
whiff, would stretch his neck for further 
treating; the camel-boys were baking 
their bread at a little fire set somewhere 
away from the camp, for they counted 
themselves, it seemed, the least among us. 

“Ahmed, take eare!” Mustafa whis- 
pered, in sharp warning. “The khawaja 
is come to observe us.” 

It seemed that Ahmed’s hand slipped. 

“Wellah!” groaned the secandalized 


Mustafa; “ but you will surely yet put us 


to shame.” 

I watched the small Ahmed—a ragged 
little urechin—knead the flour and water 
and fashion. a great round flat cake of 
the dough. They seattered the. embers 
of the fire with little sticks, and the 
boy deftly deposited his handiwork on the 
black 


with coals. 


whereupon they covered it 
Presently it must be turned; 
and in this process—Ahmed being now 
made nervous by Mustafa’s interminably 
reiterated warnings—the cake was let fall. 
They were much afraid, I knew—all these 
desert folk—of being made ridiculous in 
the strangers; but I was now 
fairly shocked by the outburst of the 
mild and engaging Mustafa: he fetched 
the boy a hearty buffet—a quick, cruel 
blow—-and employed his tongue in se- 
verer punishment. 

“Why does he take this so to heart?” 
I asked. 

“ He says,” Aboosh answered, “that the 
boy has dishonored them forever.” 

“ Wherein the dishonor?” 

“Tn that, when you return to your 
people, you will say to the whole world 


sand: 


eyes of 
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that Mustafa, the camel-driver 
Arish, eats badly baked bread.” 

When, however, the embers were raked 
again from the cake, when the ashes and 
clinging sand were dusted away with the 
ragged tail of Ahmed’s abba, it turned 
out to be very good bread indeed, re! 
ished by Mustafa and ail who ate as if 
there had been no slip of the hand at any 
stage of the operation; and I think that 
the little Ahmed did well enough—well 
enough, you may believe, in that mean 
light, half blind as he was, of what they 
call the Egyptian eye disease. At any 
rate, I do not hesitate to proclaim that 
Mustafa, the camel-driver of El-Arish, 
does not eat ill-made bread, but in every 
respect good bread, made by the hands 
of Ahmed, his small relative. 


of EI- 


Hamed and Rachid had by this time 
gathered a great store of dry bushes for 
the camp fire, which must burn long 
that night; for, riding in weariness, we 
had at midday promised ourselves a pro- 
tracted recreation. The little blaze was 
now reaching slender arms for the stars; 
and presently, disposed around it, mule- 
teers, camel-drivers, and all, each accord- 
ing to his station, we despatched Rachid 
for the coffee. There had meanwhile 
come to the well a great dark-skinned 
Bedouin, neither servile nor in rags, but 
a proud man, even richly clothed and 
cleanly, a hint of contempt in his glance 
at our array. I did not see his camel (he 
was gone before dawn), nor needed to be 
told that it was a thelil of breeding. 
The man would ride no mean beast, to 
be shamed by it. I observed that he 
had mastered an overbearing, but not 
truculent, manner, and that he now dis- 
played it, to save his pride before trav- 
ellers who journeyed large a 
company. He had coffee of us, however, 
as all wayfarers whom we met, and was 
bidden to the entertainment of our fire, 
as all wanderers, whether in rags or silk; 
and choosing a station something apart 
from the muleteers and Mustafa’s crew— 
suiting it, it seemed, to his own notion 
of his degree—he gravely squatted to 
listen to the impending stories. 

“Whither?” I asked. 

“By God’s Gate,” he answered, shortly. 

TIT knew then that he was from the 
far wide desert to the east or south of 
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IN CAMP AT 
Damascus, returning from some business 
in Egypt. In Damascus, being asked by 
the way, travellers to a secret destination 
reply that they go by God’s Gate, and no 
more is said; it is an accepted form of 
evasion. The Bab Ullah of the city opens 
to the great desert. ... 


We reclined yet more comfortably on 
tne rugs, in expectation of the first tale; 
and the dragoman—his being the turn— 
having renewed the coal on his narghile, 
told the following siory of the fool of the 
Lebanon hills for the entertainment of 
the company. “ There was once,” Aboosh 
began, “a fool of the Lebanon hills who 
centred his folly in his little tabl, and 
would beat that little drum until the 
neighbors were tired of the music. Hav- 
ing bethought himself that travel was a 
salutary thing, he departed on a journey; 
and travelling far, he came one night 
to a desolate place in the mountains, 
where was no house to be seen, but only 
a mill, situate by a tumbling stream, for 
the grinding of corn. But he entered the 
mill, having no other shelter, and was 
presently aware that a great brown bear 
was another occupant of the place. The 
bear, as you may believe, came growling 
upon Half-wit, and Half-wit fled to the 
rafters, where in a frenzy, though cling- 
ing none too securely to his perch, he 
began to beat his little fab/, much to 
the terror of the bear, which scrambled 
to the door and there began to scratch 


for freedom. 

“* Ah-ha!’ thought Half-wit, ‘if I can- 
not charm the beast, still can I frighten 
him,’ and continued to beat on his 
little tabl. 

“There chanced to pass that way a 
muleteer, whose beast was overloaded 
with water-bottles from the Damascus 
potteries: a fragile load, poised with dif- 
ficulty on the back of any animal. ‘ Ah- 
ha!’ thought he; ‘here am I, a forlorn 
muleteer, lost in the night and rain; but 
I hear the sound of a fabl and am heart- 
ened. Within is some festivity. I will 
open the door and join the merriment.’ 
Whereupon he opened the door, and the 
brown bear, frantic now because of the 
drum-drum-drum of the little ftabl, 
charged out, much to the amazement and 
terror of the muleteer and the mule. The 
mule, indeed, reared from the beast, 
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slipped in the mud, and fell, shattering 
the burden of water-bottles beyond all 
hope of usage; then bolted like an evil 
spirit, and was seen no more that night, 
though diligent search was made. ‘ Rob- 
ber and thief!’ cried the muleteer, seizing 
Half-wit by the nape, ‘where are my 
water-bottles and where is my mule? 
You shall pay dearly for this. By the 
Prophet, I will take you to Damascus 
and there obtain judgment against you!’ 
Nor would he wait one moment to depart, 
but made good his hold on the poor Half- 
wit, and set out for the city in the rain. 
“Tt is true. sighed Half-wit, as they 
went, ‘that the bear frightened your 
mule, and therefore all this damage. I 
will go with you to Damascus to hear 
the judgment of the Cadi, for I am much 
interested in this intricate problem. 
Now,’ said he, ‘which is at fault, the 
mule or the muleteer, the bear or the poor 
Half-wit? We eannot punish the bear, 
which has escaped to the mountains, nor 
vet the mule, which was, of course, 
frightened by the bear; nor yet can we 
punish the muleteer, who opened the door 
in confidence. There is nothing for it, 
then, but that the Half-wit must suffer.’ 
“They came at last to Damascus, 
where for his iniquity Half-wit was 
thrown into a prison most vile; but whilst 
there he languished, awaiting the pleasure 
of the Cadi, there came to him a young 
lawyer of the town, to whose sharp ears 
the news of this unprecedented predica- 
ment had come. Into the care of this 
man Half-wit committed himself, and 
next morning went with him to the trial 
of the case, at which the lawyer began 
at once to accuse the muleteer in no un- 
qualified way. ‘ You rascal!’ eried he, to 
the astonished muleteer, ‘where is this 
man’s trained bear? You unrighteous, 
thieving scoundrel! what have you done 
with this man’s trained bear? Are you 
so heartless,’ cried he, ‘that you would 
separate these loving friends? Will you 
feed this man the bread you have filched 
from him? Will you give him the mefa- 
liks he was used to gathering, or will 
you cast him, forsaken and shred of his 
dear companion, upon the compassion of 
an unkind world?’ By this declamation the 
wise Cadi of Damascus was so moved that 
he immediately gave judgment in favor 
of poor Half-wit. ‘You raseally mule- 
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teer!’ said he, ‘ you will pay this poor fool 
one thousand piastres for the loss of his 
trained bear or lie with the robbers in 
the dungeons. The muleteer paid the 
Half-wit the money, glad to be rid of the 
difficulty at any cost; and Half-wit, weary 
of travel in a covetous world, returned to 
his own town in the Lebanon hills. ‘I 
lived here without a metalik,’ said he, 
‘and was called a fool; but now that I 
am returned with a fortune they will 
respect my wisdom.’ And this,” Aboosh 
concluded, whifting a cloud of fragrant 
smoke at the moon, “ was indeed the out- 
come of the matter.” 

Hamed, the muleteer’s boy, cast a bush 
on the fire, which had burned low during 
the recital of this long tale, and a multi- 
tude of sparks went roaring toward the 
stars. “This same Half-wit, being then 
in Damascus,” said he, “was one night 
besought by some roisterers to drink. 

“*Oome!’ cried they; ‘ drink with us.’ 

“*T am but a poor fool,’ said he. 

“* Nevertheless, poor Half-wit,’ they 
replied, ‘come drink!’ 

“Vou drink,’ he answered, ‘to make 
yourselves what I am already. Why, 
therefore, should I drink? ” 

There was a burst of laughter from the 
company. The answer was pronounced 
a good answer. Indeed, the young mule- 
teer’s tale was so warmly commended that 
in the flush of triumph he would imme- 
diately have begun another, had not 
Yusef the cook anticipated him. “ There 
is another excellent story concerning this 
Half-wit,.” he began; “but as we are 
a company of Moslems and Christians, I 
hesitate to tell it.” He was immediately 
assured by both parties that we were 
neither Moslems nor Christians, but fel- 
low travellers, passing in friendship into 
Egypt. “ We are a company,” he insisted, 
“of Moslems and Christians, and I hesi- 
tate to tell this tale.” Eventually per- 
suaded, however, that we were, every on 
proof against animosity, in so far as the 
mere telling of tales was concerned, the 
cook (himself a Christian) proceeded: 
“Falling in with a company of Moslems 
on a Christian fast-day, Half-wit was 
accosted with a difficult problem, for it 
was in the minds of these men to insult 
him. ‘Observe that low-lived, mangy 
dog, nosing the refuse for foul things to 

eat,’ said they, ‘and then answer us this: 


Is the dog a Christian or a Moslem? 
Now, indeed, was Half-wit fallen into a 
trap of difficulty and peril, for if he said 
that the dog was a Christian he would 
insult his own religion, and if he said 
that it was a Moslem he would be beaten 
to death. So he cudgelled his wits, such 
as he had, and presently was ready with 
the answer. ‘I have no opinion in this 
matter,’ said he. ‘ Whether the dog is a 
Christian or a Moslem, it is beyond me 
to tell, being only a fool, but I know a 
way of determining the truth. It is not 
a difficult method, and as I am much 
interested in the problem of this dog’s 
religion, I should like to see it tried. Is 
not this a Friday? Very good; it is a 
Friday. The day is propitious for the 
trial. Throw the dog a piece of meat.’ 

“ They demanded an explanation. 

“Tt is a fast-day of the Christians,’ 
answered Half-wit. ‘If the dog eats the 
meat, he is surely no Christian.’ ” 

There was no rancor in the laughter 
which greeted the conclusion of the cook’s 
excellent story... . 


Came talk of desert travel and camel- 
thieving: the latter an honorable occu- 
pation among the Bedouins—the enviable 
achievement, indeed, to which the youth 
of the tribes aspire and are taught and 
hardened. Ali, the black Sudanese cor- 
poral from El-Arish, then entertained the 
company by relating a curious experi- 
ence, concerned with the reading of foot- 
prints, wherein there appeared to much 
advantage a detective of those parts. 
“When the camel droves were last pass- 
ing over this route into Egypt for sale,” 
said he, “ four Bedouins of some beggarly 
tribe to the south thieved ten of a mer- 
chant’s three hundred beasts, the thing 
being accomplished in the night, one day’s 
journey from this well. From El-Arish, 
in answer to the man’s complaint, I was 
sent with a small company to recover the 
eamels; and there went with us to fol- 
low the tracks a wise old man possessing 
the knowledge of ilm el athr, or the sci- 
ence of footprints, who is employed by 
the English for no other purpose. ‘ Here,’ 
said the r.erchant, when’ we came to his 
encampment, ‘are the hoofprints of one 
of my ten camels.’ ‘T observe,’ said the 
wise Bedouin, ‘that you have come from 
El-Hamad. The camel is a male, not yet 
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DisPOSED AROUND THE BLAZE 


two years old; he is afflicted in the breast. 
and will die, if hard driven, within three 
days. Show the track of another: 
there is no profit in following this, for 
our search would end in the flight 


me 


of vultures.’ 

“¢ Tlow can you know this? demanded 
the merchant. 

“* There is no merit in the power to 
know,’ answered the student of 
athr. ‘The thing is written in the sand.’ 

“ We set out then on the track of a see- 


ilm el 


ond beast; and having travelled two days, 
we came upon a young camel, rising two 
afflicted in the 
For four 
afoot, 
the 
wind 
the 


vears, abandoned 
the 
the 


and 


breast, 


and dying. days more, 
followed 
eamel ; 
(but no 


stolen 


Bedouin being we 


hoof-prints of second 
rain 


had 


though some blew 


falling) —though camels 


WERE 


MULETEERS AND CAMEL-DRIVERS 


been driven deviously, and, sometimes 


over travelled 
the 


search, 


routes—we eventually en 


countered very which we 
with the herd 
of this beggarly southern tribe. ‘ This,’ 
said the one of 
ten camels; now do you choose out the 
others for yourself. But the merchant 
was doubtful. ‘It is true,’ said he, ‘ that 
this is my camel, for I observe that he is 
marked the the 


him; ten 


camel of 
were in feeding 


wise Bedouin, ‘is your 


with 
had 


more 


wasm of 
but 
a thirtieth part of my 
and how shall | know the m 
if they are not marked?’ ‘ Then, 
the Bedouin. ‘1 answer for 
helplessness and find your camels.’ 

into the 
herds of the tribes 
there th 


plae 


whence I 


my camels 


are no than 
three hundred 
said 
must your 
They 
the 
and 


went togethe r dese rt, where 
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but observing only hoof-prints—selected 
eight beasts, which proved, indeed, to be 
the stelen camels, each being marked 
with the wasm of the place whence the 
merchant had them. It is all mystery,” 
Ali concluded. “I do not know how he 
managed the thing. He told me it was 
by means of a science, which must be 
taught; but he would not teach me, 
though I asked him.” 

“'The Bedouins have a proverb,” Mus- 
tafa, the camel-driver, put in. “ They 
say: A man’s face is like his feet.” 

“] have known a sheikh of the Su- 
dan,” Ali answered, smartly, “ to tell the 
temper of a man from his footprints, but 
never to describe the length of his beard.” 

Mahmoud, the big muleteer, burst out 
laughing; then all the others, caught by 
Ali’s tart wit. 

“And I,” Mustafa insisted, “have 
known a poor Bedouin of these parts to 
measure the stature and weight of a 
night robber by his track.” 

“That,” said Ali, “is a reasonable 
thing—not magie.” 

They make a mystery of this obscure 
science of footprints. It is, at any rate, 
a marvellous thing, merely that, for ex- 
ample (and the thing is not only well 
known, but a familiar accomplishment), 
a man should be able to tell whence a 
camel or a wanderer—whether from city 
or mountain, sandy desert or  hard- 
bottomed waste—by the imprint of his 
feet; for the track, it must be borne in 
mind, is not sharply defined, not an ac- 
curate mould, but a thing blurred and 
often almost obliterated by falling sand 
and drift dust. The power, however, 
goes much further than this: even to de- 
termining the weight of a camel’s load, 
his physical condition, whether pursued 
or merely in haste; and to discovering, 
from the footprints of a man, his tribe, 
and whether he has passed stealthfully or 
openly (whether friend or foe). 


There was more talk of this, with these 
simple folk, now drawn nearer the fire, 
listening in awe, as to a ghost story. 
Then one of the camels—the seven were 
lving just beyond the circle of firelight— 
Mustafa’s Ahmed 
slipped away upon his duty. Presently I 
heard his guttural eawing to get the camel 
again to rest: but the beast would not 


rose complaining. 





down, and must be beaten—the boy 
meanwhile mouthing great curses. | 
wondered that a being so small should 
without peril to himself strike a crea 
ture like this with his fist, continu- 
ing all the time within reach of teeth 
and hoofs. 

“T will tell the khawaja,” replied Mus- 
tafa, “a most curious and interesting 
thing about this.” 

Ahmed had mastered the camel, and 
now came to his place. 

“The khawaja has observed,” Mustafa 
continued, “that a child may beat and 
command a camel. It is not because the 
camel is stupid, nor yet because he is 
timid; it is because of a wise provision 
whereby God suited him to the weakness 
of men. The camel’s eyes are like 
magnifying - glasses, and increase the 
stature of his master seven times: where- 
fore he is obedient to this gigantic- 
appearing creature.” 

In Damascus, too, I heard this super- 
stition. 


The grave Bedouin from beyond Da- 
mascus, who had listened with rising in 
terest and geniality, now contributed 
something to the instruction of the com 
pany, as if wishing to bear himself like 
a man in the evening’s entertainment. 
She-camels, he said, are foster-mothers 
to the mares of the desert where he 
dwelt. A mare, said he, is the chiefest 
possession of the sheikh, and also his most 
troublesome burden; and a sheikh with a 
wife in addition, as the proverb has it, 
lives to regret his riches, being much 
worried by the ills of both these delicate 
creatures. Lacking grass, the sheikh’s 
horse is not sustained by the desert herbs 
and bushes, upon which the camel thrives 
—not green and succulent fodder, but a 
growth dry and gray and often thorny. 
The horse must be fed with milk, which 
she drinks with impatient relish; so that 
to foster every desert mare is assigned a 
mileh-camel. When the camels go to 
farther pasturage, the horso must accom- 
pany them; and upon long journeys cam- 
els must be taken, not only to provide 
milk, but to bear water as well, a camel’s- 
load of water sufficing the horse, it is 
seid, for but two days. The sheikh’s satis- 
faction, however, is an adequate com- 
pensation. Jt resides not only in the 
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pride of possession, but in a more prac- 
tical and worthy thing— security and 
greater efficiency in warfare. The camel 
is a stupid, lumbering, slow - moving 
beast; the mare is both gallant and clever, 
quick to wheel, ready to charge, swift 
in retreat through short distances. A 
sheikh ‘goes to battle with a led mare, 
which he will not have burdened even 
with his armor; he mounts her only when 
the engagement is imminent—the enemy 
in view, steel harness put on in the an- 
cient fashion, the ancient weapon, sword 
or long spear, ready to the hand. 


The informing recital of the grave 
Bedouin, to which the company had 
listened with deepest attention, was now 
suddenly interrupted by the jangling of 
a mule’s bell and a great hullabaloo. Our 
circle broke and spread laughing from 
the fire; and into the light sprang a small 
figure, led by a halter in the hands 
of Rachid, and wearing a green abba 
of sheepskin overhead and a bell about 
the neck, 

“What’s this?” Aboosh demanded. 

“Tt is the Half-wit of the Lebanon 
hills,” eried Rachid, “come to entertain 
the khawaja with his trained bear!” 

Proceeded then this hilarious enter- 
tainment, to the accompaniment of such 
a joyous noise of bell and shouting and 
laughter as had never before, I fancy, 
amazed the solemn desert of those parts. 
“Ta, la!” sang Rachid; and Ahmed, the 
camel-boy, reared and danced and tum- 
bled until he was breathless, whereupon 
he stood on his head, his lean, ulcerated 
little legs sticking straight up in the fire- 
light. He was presently standing before 
the khawaja, crying, 7 Backsheesh ! back- 
sheesh!” but, therewith provided, still re- 
mained, craving (as he said) a_ boon. 
“ Yesterday,” he besought, “when the 
khawaja, riding his horse, passed the 
camels in the midday heat, and the camel- 
boys were worn, each boy clinging to the 
tail of his camel, the khawaja rode slowly 
to converse. The khawaja will remember 
beeause he laughed when the red rooster 
crowed in the erate on the back of my 
camel. ‘Are you not tired? said the 
khawaja. I answered, ‘T am not tired.’ 
‘You have walked far in the sand,’ said 
he: ‘are you not tired?” TI answered 
again, ‘I am not tired.’ For the third 
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time the khawaja put the question, and 
for the third time I answered, ‘I am not 
tired.’ ‘ For this cheerful behavior,’ said 
the khawaja, ‘I will once again work the 
magic of the match when the day’s jour- 
ney is over.’ But the khawaja forgot; 
and now has come the second night, and 
he has still forgotten.” 

Fortunately, the unkind forgetfulness 
was not hard to remedy; the khawaja 
gathered them all near, and turned grave 
and distant, and smoothed the sand, all 
in preparation for the magical feat of 
The Match That Cannot Be Broken. 
The desert had by this time returned to 
its ancient solemnity—a silence so deep 
and wide and old that the small crack 
ling of the fire was like an_irrelig- 
ious disturbance. 

“A mejidi,” promised the khawaja, “ to 
the one who surprises the secret !” 

The attention was tragically earnest. 

“ Now,” the khawaja began, Aboosh in- 
ierpreting the patter as fast as it fell 
from the khawaja’s lips, “I have here a 
handkerchief. The eyes of the clever 
Ahmed will tell him that it is an empty 
handkerchief. Observe, Ahmed, that 1 
shake it. I take it by the corners, Ahmed, 
and shake it. I shake it again. I show 
you this side—I show you the other. 
And now, having convinced you that the 
handkerchief is empty, I spread it on 
the sand, here in the very brightest of 
the firelight. Keep watch. A mejidi to 
the diligent observer! Mahmoud will 
give me a match. Ahmed will himself 
take the match in his very own hands 
and diseover that it is a match like any 
other match. He will with this pencil 
mark the match with some wasm of his 
own invention. But the khawaja touches 
the match—keep wateh!—and it is 
straightway become the magical match 
that cannot be broken. I drop the mag 
ical match upon the magical handker 
chief. It is the selfsame match. It is 
the selfsame handkerchief. Observe my 
hands; they are empty. Keep watch—a 
mejidt to the diligent observer. I roll 
up my sleeves. There is still nothing in 
my hands. I fold this corner of the 
handkerchief over the match. I fold an- 
other—and the third, and the fourth. 
And now Ahmed will with his own hands 
find the match in the folds of the hand- 
kerchief and break it in halves. Listen! 
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The magical match is broken. You have 
heard it crack between the fingers of 
Ahmed. But it is a magical match; 
and, behold! I unfold the handkerchief, 
and the magical mateh, marked with the 
wasm of Ahmed, done with his very own 


ance of any sort—save this little Ahmed, 
who emitted what may be likened to a 
gurgle of delicious fright. The second 
match, of course, was concealed in the 
hem of the handkerchief; but not one of 
them fathomed the simple mystery, which 

was always to them a be 





wildering delight. Nor 














in a coffee-house in Da 
mascus, where the kha 
waja performed the won 
der, late of a night 
before the pilgrimage, 
did these wiser folk hav: 
better success. “Why 
go to Mecea r said A 
pious camel - driver of 
the pilgrims; “ for have 
we not here a prophet?” 


*A feat!” eried Mus 
tafa. “I, too, will per- 
form a feat!” 

We made a ring in 
the moonlight—and fell 
silent and watchful 
while the old  fellew 
gravely wound his skirt 
about his middle. An 
athletic performance 
evidently some mighty 
acrobatic feat of the 
desert ! 

“ Observe!” said Mus 
tafa. 

Our attention deep 
ened; and Mustafa 
having bowed with muc!: 
politeness to the com 
pany—turned a somer 
sault! 

“Catch me!” shouted 
the younger khawaja. 
Here was a_ familiar 














THE GRAVE BEDOUIN DEPARTED 


hands and of his very own invention, 
is not broken: nor is there another 
match anywhere to be discovered! It 
is a mystery!” 

“A devil-match!” ejaculated the grave 
Bedouin, starting back in religious hor- 
ror. 

“ Wellah!” groaned Mahmoud, “1 am 
hedevilled again!” 


The others were amazed beyond utter- 


game; the challenge, 

though spoken in Eng- 

lish, needed no inter 
pretation. They reached to seize him; 
but the younger khawaja leaped from 
the quick hands of the big muleteer, 
dodged the eat-spring of the Sudanese, 
buffeted Aboosh, overturned the Bed- 
ouin, and darted off into the moon- 
light with a whoop like a shriek of 
a disappearing locomotive. They were 
after him in a flash—a yelping, giggling, 
hallooing, guffawing pack, leaping over 





the moonlit sand like shadows with half- 
fledged wings. Wellah! but the loosed 
delight of that pursuit—tke triumph of 
the capture! Then must the fleet Ali 
he eaught, the black, lean-legged Su- 
danese, which was not hard to do at all, 
for at the barest touch he screamed and 
collapsed like a tickled girl. The younger 
hawaja must take Ahmed on his shoul 
ders, and the small Abdullah be mounted 
on the gigantic Mahmoud: whereupon, a 
lively tilting, done without merey—end- 
ng in the downfall of both. Ring-around 
a-rosy—and the desert fairly groaned 
from the vigor of the squatting! Bull-in 
Crack-the- 
whip—and the climax of earthly joy was 
achieved. We put the camel-boys on the 


> ' 
the-ring a mad _ success! 


end of the line; we sent them tumbling 
head over heels—rolling over the soft 
sand like rag balls—far. into the farther 
moonlight. Weliah! but they would be 
‘racked again. By the Prophet! the 
thing must be done. And we cracked 
them with such joyous fervor that we 
never expected to see them more. 

In the uproar of laughter I put my 
hand on the shoulder of Ahmed. “ Are 
vou happy?” I asked. 

‘By God!” he swore, his hands clench- 
ed with earnestness, “ but I am happy!” 

Mustafa elamored to be cracked—for 
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the very joy, said he, of this swift flight. 
We indulged Mustafa; we put Mustafa 
where he craved to be, and we gripped 
hands with a new and mightier grip, and 
we ran faster, and farther, and we turned 
more abruptly, and we cracked the old 
gentleman clean out of sight over the 
ridge of a sand-drift. 

“ By Mohammed!” he screamed, return 
Ing; “but there is a deep hole in the 
desert where I alighted!” 

And with this the evening’s entertain 
ment came to an end. 


It was time to turn in. The grave 
Bedouin had departed upon his journey, 
having given us farewell with many com 
pliments. The camp had disposed itself 
to sleep. The fire was burned out. All 
the desert lay silent under the moon. 
There was no rustle of the palm leaves, 
no chirp or stirring anywhere; the whol 
world—to its uttermost reaches—was still. 
| walked with the younger :hawaja to 
smoke to the camels—the last employ 
ment of our day. Presently he looked 
about upon the forms of our people and 
guest of the night. 

“ These fellows are happy,” said he. “ | 
think,” he added, “that we have found 
a good way to travel.’ 
I thought so too. 


Song 


BY BRIAN 


HOOKER 


EAR, though you wander over peace and passion, 


Searching the days to prove yourself untrue, 


You cannot hide me. 


Still, in my own fashion, 


I shall come back to you. 


In other eyes, on lips that bid you doubt me, 


In music, in the little 


things we knew, 


In your blind prayers for happiness without me, 
I shall come back to you. 


God keep you safe through all the ache of learning, 
Through all the wrong you need to be and do, 
Till in the wise joy of unfearful yearning 
I shall come back—I shall come back to you! 
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, HAT’S that dry-goods case in 
the front entry?” asked Elihu 
Meade. He had sunk into 


his particular chair by the kitchen stove, 
and was drawing off his boots with the 
luxurious slowness of one whose day’s 
work is done and who may sit by ex- 
pectant while fragrant warm delights are 
simmering for supper. His wife, Ama- 
rita by name, stood at the stove, piloting 
apple turnovers in a pool of fat. At a 
first glanee she and her husband seemed 
an ill-matehed pair, he with a thin face 
and precise patch of whisker at the ear, 
a noticeable and general meagreness of 
build, and she dark and small, with a 
face flashing vivid intelligence. Elihu’s 
mother—a large, loosely made, blond old 
lady—sat by the window, out of range 
of the lamplight even, knitting by fee!- 
ing, and doubling her pleasures through 
keeping her glance out of the window, 
where a new moon hung. 

While she felt the warmth of indoor 
comfort wafting about her, Amarita cast 
up a hesitating yet altogether happy 
look at her hushand. She knew from 
old habit that she must choose her time 
of approach, but the warmth and the 
plenitude of supper and her own inner 
enchantment with what she had to tell 
convinced her against reason that the 
time was now. 

“Why.” she began, “you see ‘twas 
this way.” 

Mrs. Meade the elder, known as “old 
Mis’ Meade.” gave a majestic clearing 
of her throat. She brought her gaze 
indoors and bent a frowning glance on 
the two at the stove. A shade of vexa- 
tion passed over her face, grotesquely 
elongating the downward-dropping lines. 

“Rita,” she called, in what seemed 
warning, you come here a minute. 
Ain’t I dropped a stitch ?” 

Rita responded at once, bending over 
the stocking ostentatiously displayed. 
“You let me take it to the light,” she 
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The Master Minds of History 
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began, but old Mis’ Meade laid thum) 
and finger on her apron, and having 
caught her daughter-in-law’s eye, made 
mysterious grimaces at her. Amarita, 
the knitting in her hand, stared frankly 
hack, and the old lady, forced to be ex- 
plicit, bade her in a mumbling tone: 

“Wait till he’s through his supper. 
It’s no time now. There!” she continued, 
with a caleulated clearness, “ you give 
it back. I guess I didn’t drop it, after 
all. Your fat’s burnin’. Ketch it off. 
Elihu, won’t ye?” 

The imperilled fat made a diversion, 
and then supper was on the table, and 
old Mis’ Meade moved away from the 
window and brought her great bulk over 
to partake of turnovers. There was a 
long silence while tea was passed and 
the turnovers were pronounced upon by 
the acquisition that is more eloquent 
than words. But after Elihu had finished 
his fifth and last, he pushed his cup away 
with solemn satisfaction and asked his 
wife across the table: 

“What’s that packin’-case out in the 
front entry?” 

Old Mis’ Meade gave a smothered 
ejaculation of discouragement, but Ama 
rita looked up with the brightest eyes. 

She was having a moment of perfect 
domestic peace, when all she did seemed 
to bear fruitage in the satisfaction of 
hunger and kindred needs, and it in- 
nocently seemed to her as if her com- 
pensating pleasure was about to come. 
She gazed straight at her husband, her 
eyes darkening with the pleasure in 
them. “Why, that’s the Master Minds 
of History.” 

Elihu bent a frowning brow upon her. 

“The Master Minds of History,” she 
repeated. “The agent was here this 
afternoon—” 

“You don’t think the mice ’ll git at 
them pies up in the blue chist, do ye?” 
inquired old Mis’ Meade, fatuous in a 
desperate seeking to direct the talk. 
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Amarita gave her a passing glance 
of wonder. 

“Why, no,” she said. “ They couldn’t 
get in to save their little souls. You 
see ”’—she turned again to Elihu—* the 
agent was here this afternoon 

Old Mis’ Meade almost groaned, and 
went away to her bedroom, as if she could 
not endure the hearing of the coming 
contest or to see the slain. 

“What agent?” asked Elihu. He had 
gone back to his seat by the fire, and 
Amarita, answering, stood with her hand 
upon the devastated table. 

“Why, the book agent. He come in 
a buggy, and he had this set with him.” 

“Set o’ what?” 

“ Why, set o’ books. He’s takin’ orders 
for ’em, and this was a set he brought 
along under the seat, thinkin’ somebody, 
the minister or somebody that knew 
what’s what, would buy it right out. 
There’s twelve volumes, and they’re a 
dollar and eighty-seven a volume, and 
there’s illustrations, and it’s all printed in 
the clearest type.” She paused, flushed 
and expectant, and Elihu stared at her. 

“A dollar and eighty-seven cents!” he 
repeated. “ You ain’t gone and put your 
name down for twelve books, a dollar and 
eighty-seven cents apiece ?” 

“Why, no.” said Amarita. “ Course 
I ain’t. I didn’t have the money, and 
so I told him. I would, in a minute, if 
I'd had it.” 

“Well, what’s the packin’-case here 
for?” inquired Elihu, slowly, while his 
mind labored. 

“Why, he was possessed to leave it. 
‘You look over the volumes,’ he says, 
and read ’em all you want to, and if 
you don’t feel to subseribe then, it sha’n’t 
cost you a cent.’ And he’s comin’ along 
here pretty soon, and he’s goin’ to call, 
and if we don’t conclude to keep ’em, 
he'll take ’em right back.” 

“My king!” said Elihu. He looked 
at her in complete discouragement, and 
Amarita returned his gaze with one be- 
speaking a conviction of her own in- 
nocence, “Don’t ve know no better’n 
that? Take ’em away! All the takin’ 
away he'll do ’ll be in a hog’s eye. He'll 
say you bought ’em, and ain’t paid for 
’em, and “long about the first o’ the month 
he'll send in a bill for twelve books at 
a dollar and eighty-seven cents apiece.” 


Amarita made a picture of childlike 
misery. Her eves had the piteous look 
of coming tears, and she swallowed once 
or twice before speech was possible. 

“Oh, Elihu,” she breathed, “ you don’t 
really s’pose that, do you?” 

“Course he will,” said Elihu. “ That’s 
the way they do—come drivin’ along a 
time o’ day when there’s no menfolks 
to home, and take in the womenfolks. 
They know women ain’t got no business 
trainin’. How do they know it? Be- 
cause they’ve tried it over ’n’ over, and 
every time they’ve come out ahead.” 

The tears were dropping now, and 
Amarita walked hastily away to conceal 
them, and got down her dish-pan, al- 
though the table was not yet cleared. 
By the time she had turned from the 
sink again, a shadow of her hopefulness 
eame wanly back. 

“TI don’t believe he’s that kind of a 
fellow,” she faltered. “He talked real 
fair. I thought I should admire to look 
‘em over. I thought maybe we could read 
some out loud in the evenin’, while your 
mother knit.” 

“<Talk fair!’ Course he talked fair,” 
said Elihu. “ That’s a part on’t. I'll bet 
a dollar if you’s in a court o’ law you 
couldn’t remember what he said.” 

“T could the sense of it.” 

“That’s it! Why, don’t ye know, 
when anything’s business, it’s got to be 
jest so and no other way? “Tain’t sur- 
prisin’ you shouldn’t. Womenfolks ain’t 
called on to do brain work, any to speak 
of—well, keep school they may, and a 
matter o’ that—but when it comes to 
business—d’ye have any witnesses ?” 

“No,” said Amarita, in a small voice. 

“Well, you’ve done about as bad for 
yourself as ye could, fur’s I can see. 
Now, you hearken to me. You leave that 
packin’-case where he set it, and don’t 
you move it so much as a hair to the 
right or the left, and don’t vou lift the 
cover. And if that feller ever darkens 
these doors, you come and call me.” 

Then Elihu rose and took a candle 
and went off to his desk in the sitting- 
room, and Amarita cleared the table 
with swift, sweeping motions, as if she 
longed to hurl the dishes from her. Old 
Mis’ Meade came heavily back from her 
bedroom. 


“ Well,” said she, in the scorn sprung 
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from experience, “I never se¢ sich ae 
tions. Terrible time, an’ nobody to it! 
What made ye tell him?” 

Amarita returned no answer. She was 
washing dishes now, with no noise, set- 
ting down each article softly, yet with the 
same air of longing to destroy. 

= Witnesses !” old Mis’ Meade grum- 
bled. settling to her work by the window. 
‘Tf Elihu’s the size he used to be, I’d 
show him how much womenfolks knew 
about business. If you want one o’ them 
hooks to read to-night, you step into the 
front entry an’ pick ye out one. I'll 
stand by ye.” 

Still Amarita made no answer. She 
was not thinking of the books. Swift 
as wood-creatures coursing on the track 
of prey, her mind was racing over the 
field of her life with Elihu and pinning 
down the mistakes he had made. She 
had never seemed to see them, but not 
one of them had eseaped her. There was 
the dav when a travelling salesman had 
cold him the onion seed that never came 
up, and the other one when he had bought 
Old White of the peddler, and seen him 
go lame after a two-mile drive, and when 
he dated a note on Sunday and the 
school-teacher had laughed. At first 
Amarita had not merely ignored his 
errors. She had, indeed, shut her eyes 
upon them and turned quickly away; 
but as it became apparent that Elihu was 
keeping a record of her impulsive, ran- 
dom deeds and drawing data from them, 
so she began to see the list of his, and 
turned to it now and then, when he found 
her foolish, to read it over in a passionate 
self-comparison. 

When the dishes were done she sat 
down to her sewing, outwardly calm, but 
conscious of that hot flush in her cheeks 
and of her quickly beating heart. Old 
Mis’ Meade muttered a little as she knit, 
and cast her son a hostile glance from 
{ime to time. But Elihu was happily 
impervious to criticism. He spread a 
sheet of paper on the table, and sat down 
to it with the air of a schoolboy who 
is about to square his elbows and perhaps 
put out a rhythmic tongue. 

“Where’s my two-foot rule?’ he in- 
quired of Amarita. 

“Tn your t’other trousers,” she answer- 
ed, sewing swiftly, without looking up. 


Elihu 


glanced at her in a mild sur- 
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prise, and his mother chuckled. She was 
devoted to her son, and more or less over 
shadowed by his prerogative as “ men- 
folks” born to absorb the cream of 
things; but the elderly good sense in her 
was alive to the certainty that if Ama 
rita had not been so yielding, Elihu would 
never have been so bumptious. 

After he had risen and gone off rather 
helplessly to seek his t’other trousers, 
Amarita did glance after him with a 
tentative movement from her chair. It 
almost seemed as if she repented and 
meant to go on the quest herself. Old 
Mis’ Meade, translating this, held her 
breath and waited; but Amarita only 
sighed and took a needleful of thread. 
Then Elihu returned with the rule and 
a stubby pencil, and all the evening long 
he drew lines and held the paper at arm’s 
lengih and frowned at what he saw. Old 
Mis’ Meade was in the habit of going 
to bed before the others, and to-night 
she paused, candle in 
rogate him. 

“Elihu!” 


“What say?’ her son returned. Tle 


hand, to inter 


was again regarding the rectangular pat- 
terns on his page, in some dissatisfaction 
and yet with pleasure, too. It was the 
look of one who makes. 

“What under the sun you doin’ of ?” 
asked the old lady. “ What you rulin’ 
off? Makes me as nervous as a witch.” 

Elihu laid down his paper from that 
removed survey and leaned back in his 
chair. It seemed to add some richness 
to his task to have it noticed. 

“Well,” said he, “there’s goin’ to be 
a town meetin’ next Wednesday, to take 
2 vote on that money Judge Green left 
for the Old Folks’ Home.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said his mother. “I know 
that. Come, hurry up. This candle’s 
in a draught.” 

“Well,” said Elihu, “we’ve talked it 
over, more or less, most on us, and we've 
come to the conclusion it’s only a bill o’ 
cost to go hirin’ city architects to plan 
out the job. All we want’s a good square 
house, and I thought I’d draw out a 
plan o’ one and submit it to the meetin’.” 

“ Oh, Elihu!” said Amarita, in a tone of 
generous awe. “ You think you could?” 

“Think?” said Elihu. “No, I don’t 
think. I know it. Mebbe I couldn't 
draw out a house with ecubelows and 
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piazzas and jogs and the like o’ that, but 
that ain’t what we’ve got in mind. It’s 
a good old-fashioned house, and I s’pose 
any man of us could do it, only nobody's 
got the nerve to try. So I took it into 
my head to be the one.” 

“Well,” said his mother, sceptically, 
“mebbe vou can an’ mebbe you can’t. 
Good night, all.” 

But Amarita leaned forward across the 
table, her eager eyes upon the paper. 
She had forgotten her resentment. It 
was happiness to her to see Elihu doing 
what he liked and succeeding in it. 

“Oh, Elihu,” said she, “ show it to me, 
won't you? Tell me what the rooms are.” 

But he was rolling up his work. 

“No,” he said; “ wait till I get a little 
further along. Then I will. [’m going 
to the street and buy me a sheet or two 
o’ eardboard to-morrer.” 

But they talked very cozily about it for 
a half hour, and when Elihu rose to wind 
he clock they were both convinced that 
he was a very great man indeed. 

All that week Elihu worked over his 
plan, and when he had at last set it 
accurately down on the cover of a band- 
box, as a preliminary to drafting it out 
fair and large, he showed it to his wife. 
They had put their heads together over 
it at the table, when Elihu caught sight 
of Simeon Eldridge bringing him a cord 
of pine limbs. 

“You wait a minute,” he adjured 
Amarita. “I got to help him unload. 
’ll show it to you when I come in.” 

But Amarita pored over it by herself, 
and old Mis’ Meade, at the window, knit 
and watched for the passing. It was a 
bright day, and it seemed reasonable that 
at least two wagons might go by. 

“Don’t you want I should bring it 
over there,” said Amarita, at length, 
“and let you look at it?” 

“Law, no!” old Mis’ Meade respond- 
ed, with the ruthlessness of one whose 
mind is not on futures. “I guess I can 
wait till they’ve begun to hew out their 
underpinnin’.” 

“ Ain’t it remarkable he can do a thing 
like that?” 

“He ain’t done it yet,” said the old 
lady, sagely. “Tl b’lieve it when I’m 
called to the raisin’.” 

Amarita flushed. 

“T don’t see what does make you cry 
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him down so,” she declared, with a rare 
resentment. “Seems if you didn’t want 
to allow he can do the least thing out 
o’ the common.” 

“Well,” said the old lady, “I dun’no’s 
he can. There, Amarita!” She threw 
caution from her as far as it would fly. 
“T guess I set by Elihu enough, an’ more 
too, but it does go ag’inst the grain to 
see you makin’ out he’s the greatest man 
that ever stepped. ’Twon’t be long be- 
fore ye can’t live with him. Can’t either 
of us!” 

Amarita was silent, staring straight at 
the cld lady, who glanced up presently 
and blinked at her. 

“You goin’ to let them books set there 
in the front entry?” she inquired, as if 
her point of attack had shifted. 

“Why, yes, I s’pose so,” faltered 
Amarita. 

“Don’t ye want to peek into ’em an’ 
see what they be?” 

“Why, yes; but I don’t want to do 
anything to get Elihu into trouble about 
‘em. I s’pose I was kinder foolish to 
believe what the man said.” 

“Foolish!” retorted the old lady, with 
vigor. “Course you was foolish. Every- 
body’s foolish one time out o’ three. 
That’s about the only thing there’s no 
patent on.” 

“ Well, I s’pose folks do get into trouble 
doin’ things wrong end to,” said Ama- 
rita. She felt as if she were defending 
Elihu in his censorship. 

“Why, yes! Nobody says they don’t. 
Let ’em git in an’ let ’em git out agin. It 
ain’t doin’ foolish things or not doin’ ’em 
I complain of. It’s Elihu’s settin’ himself 
up to be the only human creatur’ that 
never stepped inside of a glass house. 
Law! if he did but know it, he’s got a 
ninety-nine-year lease o’ one, an’ if he 
could git it into his head how plain I 
ean glimpse him through the walls, a 
surpriseder man you never’d see. Elihu’s 
as good a boy as ever stepped; but if he 
could be took down a peg—an’ I shouldn’t 
eare if *twas before the whole township, 
too—he’d be worth more by half than 
he is to-day. Law! you’d ought to seen 
him a hundred years ago or more, arter 
I gi’n him a good spankin’. Butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth.” 

“Oh, don’t! He’s comin’,” Amarita 
begged her. 
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3ut he was not coming, and for an 
hour Amarita dwelt upon the plans. Her 
eyes grew bright and her cheeks flushed. 
Once she pushed her pretty hair back 
from her forehead and looked up at the 
old lady, as if she had impulsive things to 
say. But she did not speak, and turning 
back to the plans, she went absorbedly 
over them again. Old Mis’ Meade watch- 
ed her scornfully, and yet tenderly, too. 
If ever a woman was a fool over a man, 
she reasoned, Amarita was that fool; but 
in her heart she would not have had 
it otherwise. 

Now that the plans were virtually fin- 
ished, Elihu sat over them at an hour’s 
stretch, testing and measuring in an ex- 
treme of accuracy. Amarita watched 
him, with that bright anticipation in her 
face; and old Mis’ Meade, her eyes in- 
termittently upon them, thought the long 
thoughts of age, half scornful, half sym- 
pathizing, and wondered again how any 
woman could be so lost in admiration 
over a man. 

At last it was the day appointed for 
town meeting, and Elihu was at his task 
for the last time, making a fair copy for 
his townsmen’s eyes. It was about four 
in the afternoon, and the smell of hot 
apple sauce was in the air. Amarita 
meant to have supper early, so that she 
could give her mind untrammelled to 
getting her. husband into his bosomed 
shirt and starting him on his quest. But 
as she moved back and forth at her tasks 
she watched him, and her eyes glittered. 
Old Mis’ Meade noted the excitement of 
her air and the double tinge of color in 
her cheeks. 

“ What’s the matter, Rita?” she asked, 
kindly, when Amarita stood for a mo- 
ment by the table between the front win- 
dows, frowning with the extreme care she 
was giving to sewing a button on a wrist- 
band. “ Ain’t you kinder feverish ?”’ 

Amarita started—almost, it might have 
been, with some inner consciousness not 
to be given away. 

“Oh no,” said she. “TI ain’t feverish, 
Mother Meade. Maybe I’m kinder flur- 
ried, Elihu’s goin’ out and all.” 

“ Goin’ to take the womenfolks along 
with ye, Elihu?’ called the old lady, a 
satirical note beating into her voice. 

Elihu looked up absently from his paper. 

“Why,” said he, with a _ leniency 


slightly tinctured by the impatience re- 
sponsive to an unnecessary question, “ it’s 
jest a town meetin’, same as any other. 
We’re goin’ to take action on the Old 
Folks’ Home.” 

“Take action?’ repeated old Mis’ 
Meade. “ Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, Rita 
*n’ I ‘Il stay at home an’ take action on 
the Master Minds o’ History. This is 
as good a night as any. Mebbe there’s 
a few womenfolks in there—enough for 


“pepper ’n’ salt—if they ain’t bound for 


town meetin’.” 


Elihu drew the long breath which is 
the due of happily completed toil. He 
began to roll up his plans. Amarita ran 
to him and looked over his shoulder. 

“You got ’em done?” she asked. The 
red in her cheeks had heightened. Her 
voice came huskily. Old Mis’ Mead 
glanced at her, a sharp and quick survey. 
Elihu indulgently unrolled his paper and 
spread it on the desk. 

“ Yes,” said he, “I got ’em done.” 

“Oh, Elihu!” breathed his wife. She 
bent above the page, and in the fever of 
her interest seemed to pounce on it and 
seurry over it. 

“You goin’ to show it to the town 
meetin’ ?” 

“ Course I be,” said Elihu, with a mod- 
est pride. “That’s what I made it for.” 

Amarita straightened. 

“Well,” said she. Her voice was hard 
through what might have been an ac- 
cepted purpose. “You may as wll shave 
you. We'll have supper early.” 

Supper was a silent meal that night. 
Elihu was pondering on his triumph as 
a valuable citizen, and what Amarita 
thought no one could at that moment 
have foretold. She did not eat, but she 
drank her tea in hasty swallows, and 
burned her mouth with it. That, the 
old lady guessed, was why the tears cama 
once or twice into her eyes. Amarita, 
her mother-in-law judged, had been stay- 
ing indoors too much through the snowy 
weather, while Elihu worked on his plans. 
There had been no sleigh rides, only the 
necessary driving to the street. 

Old Mis’ Meade had a little scheme 
in view, and now she brought it forth; 
it was a species of compensation for stay- 
at-homes during the absence of their law- 
ful head for his two or three hours of 
civie duty. 
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“What if you should bring in a good 
big knot *fore you go,” she adjured him, 
“an’ Rita ’n’ I ’ll have us a fire in the 
fireplace. I dun’no’ why, but seems if | 
didn’t want to set in the kitchen to-night. 
Then by the time you come home there'll 
be a good bed o’ coals, an’ you can toast 
your feet ’fore you go to bed.” 

There was a whirling half hour of 
preparation, while old Mis’ Meade washed 
the supper dishes and Amarita flew light- 
footedly about from kitchen to bedroom 
to get her lord into his public clothes. 
Elihu forgot the knot, and brought it in 
after he had assumed the garb of cere- 
mony; and then he had to be fussily 
brushed from possible sawdust, while 
Amarita, an anxious frown on her brow, 
wondered why Mother Meade always 
would distract him at the most important 
points. The fire was laid, but Elihu was 
one of those who believe in their own 
personal magic over a blaze, and he had 
to adjust the knot and touch off the 
kindling and watch the result a minute, 
to be sure the chimney had not caught. 
By the time he had harnessed and had ap- 
peared again to wash his hands and don 
his greateoat, two other sleighs had gone 
by, bearing town fathers to the trysting- 
place. Amarita was nervous. She knew 
Elihu liked to he beforehand with his 
duties. But at last, his roll of plans in 
hand, he was proceeding down the path, 
slipping a little, for the thaw had made 
it treacherous, to the gate where the 
horse was hitched, and Amarita, at the 
sitting-room window, watched him. Old 
Mis’ Meade came up behind her, and she 
too watched. 

Elihu was uncovering the horse. Ama- 
rita turned from her mother-in-law with 
a noiseless rush and flew out of the front 
door and down the slippery path. 

“Elihu!” she called, with all the voice 
excitement left her. “ Elihu, you come 
here. I’ve got to speak to you.” 

Elihu left the horse and came with 
long strides up the path, taking, as he 
hurried, glances at the roof. 

“Roarin’, is it?” he asked. “You 
think the chimbley’s ketched ?” 

The roll of plans stuck out from his 
coat pocket. That was all Amarita could 
see. She laid hands upon him and drew 
him into the entry. There she shut the 
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door and then stood with her grasp upon 
the other door, leading into the sitting- 
room, and held it tight. She was afraid 
Mother Meade might come out to see 
what was the matter. Amarita leaned 
against the casing. In spite of the bright- 
ness of her eyes she looked faint and sick. 
It seemed to be her grasp upon the latch 
that kept her now from falling. 

“Oh, Elihu!” she said. He was ques- 
tioning her with puzzled eyes. “Oh, 
Elihu! I’ve been awful mean to you.” 
Her hold on the latch relaxed, and she 
sat down on the packing-case between 
them. “ When I told you about the box 
the man left, and you seemed to think 
1 didn’t know enough to come in when it 
rained, I said next time you made any 
kind of a mistake I’d let it go, no matter 
who’s goin’ to laugh at you. Ard when 
it come to your plans” —she stopped 
here, and Elihu absently put his hand to 
the roll in his pocket—* when it come 
to them, I said you might show ’em to 
the minister and the doctor and every- 
body else. But, Elihu, there ain’t—oh, 
Elihu, you ain’t put a single closet in 
that house!” 

Elihu stood there in silence, and Ama- 
rita sat on the packing-case, feeling her 
heart beat. It seemed a long time before 
she heard his voice. 

“There! there!” he was saying. “ You 
open that door and I'll look in an’ see if 
the chimbley’s ketched.” 

In a moment Amarita followed him. 
She heard Mother Meade moving about 
the kitchen, and Elihu was just drop- 
ping his roll of paper on the fire. She 
gave a little cry, but he only said, in 
what seemed to her a very kind voice, 
almost the voice of courting days, 

“You run out and fetch me in the 
hammer and screw-driver, whilst I listen 
to this chimbley.” 

When she came droopingly back with 
the tools, Elihu was explicitly cheerful. 

“There!” he said. “That’s safe 
enough. We'll burn it out, come wet 
weather.” Then he strode into the hall, 
and she heard two or three blows and the 
splintering of soft wood. “ Here’s your 
books,” Elihu was calling to her. “ You 
two take ’em out, an’ if ’tain’t too late aft- 
er I come home, I'll read a page. I guess 
we can foot the bill when it comes in.” 
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A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER OF HISTORY 


BY HAMPTON L. CARSON 


N a day in the early part of 
() October, 1778, the loungers on the 

wharves of Philadelphia, then the 
capital of the thirteen colonies, observed 
three vessels creep slowly up the Dela- 
ware, under a light breeze, and drop their 
anchors beneath the shelter of Windmill 
Island. One was a small man-of-war 
cutter, the second was a large brig, and 
the third a corvette. The brig flew the 
Stars and Stripes, the thirteen stars being 
arranged in a circle. The others had no 
colors. A boat put off, landing five men 
above the mouth of Dock Creek, near the 
drawbridge at Second Street. Two of 
the party had the air and dress of officers, 
while the remaining three were weather- 
beaten sailors. One of them, a tall, 
strong, handsome man of about thirty 
years of age, limped painfully from a 
wound in the thigh—the black clots stain- 
ing his clothing—and leaned upon the 
arms of his companions, who were but 
little more than lads. 

“Tt’s an outrage, Captain Houston,” 
said the wounded man. “Tl have the 
law on ye.” 

“T have been fair enough,” replied the 
elder of the officers. “I have landed 
you at the same time with myself. Now 
you can do as you please.” 

“T’ll have my prize, see if I don’t. 
T won’t be robbed if there’s justice in 
this town.” 

“Tut, tut, Olmsted, don’t be so noisy. 
You'll disturb the Continental Congress 
with your shouts.” 

“Tl disturb Congress and the whole 
country until I get my rights. You're 
worse than a robber. And as for Captain 
Josiah there, he looks like the pirate that 
he is.” 

“ Come, Josiah, let’s leave this brawler,” 
said Captain Houston, slipping his arm 
through that of his companion and walk- 
ing rapidly away. 





Olmsted glared at them with rage in 
his eyes, and then turned and looked at 
the cutter. “The beauty! We fought for 
her, boys, and we’re going to have her. 
That I'll swear to.” 

“Where are we going to, Gideon?” 
asked Acquila. “ This is a strange place.” 

“T’m going for a lawyer, if I stump 
about till sunset. Come now, help me 
along.” 

The three friends wandered up the 
winding banks of the stream, past stables 
and orchards, until they came to a broad, 
busy street with market sheds in the 
centre, and here Olmsted stopped in be- 
wilderment. He let several persons pass 
him, and then saw an old man coming 
towards them with a hasty shuffle, his 
head bowed, and his straight white hair 
hanging forward beyond the cape of an 
old-fashioned coat, surmounted by a small 
hat closely turned upwards from the 
crown behind, but projecting at both sides 
and cocked in front; his lips were in 
constant motion, as though he were 
munching something; his gold-headed 
eane was dangling by a black silken 
string from his wrist, and the heels of 
his capacious shoes might be heard jin- 
gling and scraping the pavement at every 
step. He looked neither to right nor left. 

“Told on there,” said Olmsted. “ May 
T speak with you?” 

“Don’t stop me now, unless you are ill. 
Do you want a doctor?” 

“Why, no,” said the astonished Olm- 
sted. “I want a lawyer—a fighting 
lawyer—and a good one at that.” 

“A lawyer can’t dress a leg,” said the 
old gentleman, looking at Olmsted’s 
wounded limb. 

“Tll have the lead taken out later,” 
was the reply. “But I must see a law- 
yer first.” 

“Then go to William Lewis, below 
here on High Street, and tell him Dr. 
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Chovet sent you,” said the busy old man, 
as he hurried away. 

“ What a queer old chap!” said Tom. 

“ He was a keen one,” said Acquila. 

“ Don’t stop to talk,” said Olmsted. 
“Come on to Lawyer Lewis’s; I must 
have justice before the sun goes down.” 

After walking a block in the direction 
of the Delaware and scanning the house 
fronts, they found a small tin sign bearing 
the name which had been recommended, 
and entered the office of the attorney. 

Seated at a table was a man of about 
Olmsted’s age, with a pale thin face, high 
forehead, and black hair tied with a 
queue, and his enormous nose was hooked 
like the beak of a hawk. As he rose it 
was seen that he was very tall and very 
thin, and his movements and manners 
were those of a rustic rather than of a 
town-bred man. The hand which he ex- 
tended towards them was big and bony, 
and his arm was of extraordinary length. 
“T am pleased to see you,” he said. “ Be 
seated and tell me what you want.” 

“We want our rights; we want our 
prize; we want the cutter — Acquila, 
Tom, and I, ...” 

“Stop a moment,” said Mr. Lewis, with 
a smile; “you must not run on so fast; 
you must begin at the beginning. First 
tell me who you are and where you 
come from.” 

“My name’s Gideon Olmsted. Father 
and mother live at East Hartford, Con- 
necticut, but I’m a fisherman on the 
Sound. Acquila and Tom here—” 

“What are their names?’ asked Mr. 
Lewis. 

“ Acquila White and Thomas Smith.” 
“ Well,” said Mr. Lewis, making a note, 
now go on and tell me your story.” 

* Acquila, Tom, and I were out in a 
dory fishing. We had been out for a 
week and were nearing the Jersey coast, 
when we got caught in a storm and were 
blown south. A wave broke over us and 
smashed the compass, and the next day 
a fog settled down and we did not know 
where we were. We were in a fog all 
night; but a little after sunrise the next 
morning the fog lifted, and we saw a 
cutter right off our starboard bow. She 
was right on us and carried the British 
flag and had ten or twelve men on board. 
They all had pistols and cutlasses, and 
there was a swivel on deck. 
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“* Ahoy the smack!’ 


roared the com 
mander. ‘Who are you?’ 


“* Fishermen,’ I replied. ‘Who are 
you?’ 

“<“ His British Majesty’s cutter Active 
Come aboard at once.’ 

““We'’ve no business with you, and 
we’ve no boat neither,’ I answered. 

“* We'll see about that,’ said the officer. 

“They put out a boat, and I tossed 
the despatches overboard. They had lead 
in them and went down at once.” 

“What despatches?’ Mr. Lewis inter- 
rupted. 

“1 don’t know what was in them, but 
old General Putnam up there in Con- 
necticut gave them to me to put on shore 
at Egg Harbor and send by messenger 
to General Arnold in Philadelphia. Some 
one was to meet me there.” 

“T thought you said you were fisher- 
men,” said the lawyer, sharply. 

“So we are, and I suppose that is why 
we were selected; and we did fish right 
along, but I was told to throw them over- 
board if there was any trouble.” 

“Do the despatches play any part in 
your story?” asked Mr. Lewis. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then pass that and tell me what hap- 
pened when they sent off the boat.” 

“Well, the young middy ordered us 
into his boat as his prisoners. 

“< You can’t take us prisoners,’ said I. 
‘We're poor fishermen, and you’ve no 
right to take us.’ 

“* You’re Yankees,’ said he, ‘ and must 
go with us. If you. don’t get in here 
quickly I’ll have to use force. What did 
you throw overboard just then?’ 

“Nothing that concerns you,’ said I. 

“*T’m not so sure about that. Tumble 
aboard,’ said he. 

“The boys and I saw we were in for it. 
We had no arms, and we couldn’t fight 
the cutter, so we got into the boat, and 
when we were in they searched the smack 
all over and then sent her adrift; and then 
they rowed us to the cutter, and we clam- 
bered over the side. And where do you 
suppose they took us to?” 

“TI don’t know,” smiled Mr. Lewis. 

“Kingston, Jamaica. Ah, that is a 
strange land—great palm-trees, bananas, 
pineapples, big ferns, low white houses, 
and green clear water in the sea, so that 
you can look down and see the fish.” 
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“ Never mind that,” checked Mr. Lewis. 
“What became of you?” 

“They loaded that darned cutter with 
arms and provisions for the Redcoats, 
and then, dast them! they said we’d got 
to help navigate her back. I said I’d 
be hanged if I would, and so did Acquila 
and Tom. Then they tied us up and 
flogged us and said we were mutineers. 
That made my blood boil; but suddenly I 
thought that New York was nearer home 
than Kingston, and so I said, ‘ All right,’ 
and the boys did what I did.” 

“Then what happened?” pressed Mr. 
Lewis. 

“There were fourteen men besides the 
commander and two passengers and a big 
black cook—‘ nigger’ they called him— 
and we were out fourteen days, and I 
often thought of what would happen to 
us. My brother Ezekiel, who was taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Long Island, 
died on that terrible prison-ship in New 
York Bay, and I got to thinking of him, 
and then I thought perhaps we might 
fall in with some American privateer, that 
Captain Manley or Lee or possibly Paul 
Jones might be about, and I felt better.” 

Mr. Lewis drew himself up, and with a 
deprecating gesture said, “ Never mind 
your thoughts or your feelings; tell me 
what you did.” 

“Tt was a terrible slow voyage. Day 
after day there was a dead calm. We 
were forced to sleep on deck, and [ noticed 
that there was a lookout for’ard and two 
other men, with the chap at the tiller, on 
deck. Three nights after that, when I 
knew we were somewhere near the Chesa- 
peake, because I heard the Captain tell 
a passenger, and it was as dark as pitch, 
and there was no breeze, and the sea was 
a dead calm, and while the Captain was 
carousing down there in the hold, the idea 
came into my head to seize the cutter. 
I thought of that flogging, and my back 
burned and my head grew hot. Zounds! 
it makes me mad now to think of that 
flogging,” exclaimed Olmsted, struggling 
to his feet, and then, clutching his leg 
with a heavy groan, he fell back into 
the chair. 

“You must be careful, my friend,” 
said Mr. Lewis. “You must not get 
excited here. Time enough for that by 
and by. But you have not told me how 
you got hurt.” 





“ That comes later,” said Olmsted. 

“Well, then, what did you do to carry 
out your idea?” 

“I crept round the deck, and saw that 
the steersman was dozing, the lookout 
was leaning over the rail half asleep, and 
the other two men were snoring by a 
coil of rope. I snatched up a belaying- 
pin and hit the chap at the tiller. He 
fell like a log. Then I woke Acquila, 
and said, ‘You and Tom clap down the 
hatch-cover, and I'll attend to the man 
for’ard.’ I ran to the bow and broke his 
arm as he came at me, and when I got 
back the hatch-cover was down, and the 
hoys were tussling with the other men. 
We soon had them tied with rope, and 
then I took the helm. I tell you that 
night was long, and, oh, how I prayed 
for wind! At sunrise a breeze sprung 
up, and I headed her due north, intend- 
ing to run into Little Egg Harbor. 
Here, Tom, give me a lift.” 

The young fellow helped Gideon to 
shift his leg, while Mr. Lewis jotted down 
some notes and looked sharply at the 
men. The open, suffering face, with its 
large gray eyes, which met his own 
without flinching, and the enthusiastic 
assent to all that had been said appar- 
ent in the eager attention of the others 
as they leaned forward and nodded as 
Olmsted told his story, reassured the 
cautious lawyer, and he encouraged the 
client to proceed. 

“T was eating a bit of ship’s biscuit, 
when there was a sound like a swarm of 
bees beneath the hatch, and the Captain 
roared like a bull of Bashan. 

“¢ What is the meaning of this? Who 
covered the hatch? Ho! there on deck— 
let me up. At once, I say,’ 

“T shouted back: ‘Stay down there, 
Captain; your mate once told me to 
tumble into his boat, and I obeyed. Now 
T tell you to stay down, and you must 
obey me. This cutter is ours, and we’re 
going to carry you as prisoners of war.’ 

“Force the hatch, boys!’ I heard him 
ery out. ; 

“T tell you there was straining and 
thumping. The hatch-cover gave way, 
and two hands came up. Tom thrust the 
swivel in their faces, and I yelled, * Look 
out; we'll fire!’ The men dropped from 
the ladder, and the Captain swore like 
a Turk. Tom and Acquila jumped on 
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the hatch-cover and forced it back. Then 
the real fight began. The cover was 
lifted again, and the Captain fired like 
fury right and left, and the cook threw 
out boiling water. I got hit in the thigh, 
but didn’t notice it at the time. Acquila 
turned the swivel downward, and shouted 
to Tom to touch her off. Tom rushed 
forward, and the Captain tried to spring 
on deck. I saw his clenched hands on 
the side of the gangway, and struck them 
with a belaying-pin, which broke his grip, 
and he fell back into the hold. Then the 
bovs suddenly jammed the cover down, 
and Aecquila rolled a water-cask on it 
and lashed it. 

“*Well, boys,’ said I, ‘that was a 
pretty sharp tussle, and you fellows acted 
like men.’ ” 

“You all did,” said Mr. Lewis; “ but 
what next?” 

“A fresh breeze was blowing, and the 
eutter flew like a sea-gull. Then we 
heard a hammer and chisel against the 
stern. 

“*They can’t mean to cut their way 
out,’ said I. ‘If they make a hole large 
enough for a man to crawl through, the 
water would rush in and drown them 
like rats. What can they be doing? 

“*My stars!’ shouted Tom, ‘I can’t 
move the tiller; they’ve wedged it.’ 

“¢ Qan’t you keep her straight ahead,— 
the wind is due aft? I asked. 

“* No; they have jammed it round, and 
here we’re running northeast or nowhere.” 
“What shall we do? asked Acquila. 

“T thought for some time, and then 
said: ‘It’s now afternoon, and I don’t 
believe their food and water will last 
long. Boys, we'll starve them out. 
That’s what we'll do. We've got the 
water-butts on deck.’ 

“ Acquila and Tom both chuckled, and 
I tied up my leg and lay down and fell 
asleep. I don’t know how long I slept, 
but Tom shook me and said, ‘ There they 
come again at the hatch.’ 

“Just then a voice right under me 
said, ‘Give us water; we’ve not had a 
drop for hours.’ 

“* Not a drop,’ said I, ‘till you free 
the tiller.’ 

“* Aha!’ said the Captain, ‘I have you 
now; I guess we can hold out. Some 
brig will pick us up before you'll ever 
sve your home.’ 
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“* We ean stand it if you can, Captain.’ 

“With my ear against the deck, I 
could hear the passengers storming at 
the Captain. Then night came, and the 
wind died away. Acquila and Tom took 
turns at the helm, and I slept. 

“ The next day the Captain, in a husky 
voice, said: ‘You’ve starved us out. 
We'll free the rudder if you will only 
give us water.’ 

“<« Free the rudder first, and we’ll think 
about it,’ I replied. 

“¢ You’re a brute!’ said the Captain. 

“T heard a passenger say: ‘ For pity’s 
sake, Captain, don’t argue any more. We 
ean’t stand this.’ 

“Free the rudder,’ I shouted, ‘and 
we'll let the cook up, but the rest of you 
must stay where you are. If any of you 
dare come up, we'll fire.’ 

“<All right,’ said the Captain; ‘it’s 
a bargain, but you’re a beast.’ 

“* You flogged me and flogged the boys, 
and I shall have no mercy,’ said I. ‘ Let 
the carpenter knock out that wedge.’ 

“In a few minutes the tiller was free, 
and Tom once more headed northwest. 

“T told Acquila to open the hatch and 
let the cook up. You ought to have seen 
that nigger! His eyes rolled, the sweat 
was all over him, his tongue stuck be- 
tween his lips. He looked at me, and 
shook all over as if I was Old Nick.” 
Here Olmsted broke into a laugh, in 
which Mr. Lewis joined, and then check- 
ing himself, said: 

“Well, now, go on and tell me what 
you said or did.” 

“T said, ‘You black raseal, get the 
water you want, and be quick about it.’ 

“He tumbled to the scuttle butt and 
put his head in up to the neck and drank 
like an animal, and then took some for 
the cabin. Acquila threw down a can of 
ship’s biscuit and a small barrel of salt 
meat, and then jammed down the hatch- 
cover and fastened it. 

“<“ Avast there!’ yelled the Captain, 
and Tom said: 

“*You’ve got enough for the present; 
you might overeat yourselves.’ 

“The night was quiet, and the sun 
rose clear. I thought we must be near 
the capes of the Delaware, and Acquila 
said, ‘Why not go in there? We had 
quite a talk about it, but I wanted to 
stick to Little Egg Harbor. 
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“ While we were talking, Tom suddenly 
cries out, ‘Ship ahoy! look there, dead 
ahead—two of them.’ The sails were 
just on the sky-line. 

“T was sorry to see them, for I knew 
that if they were enemies we might not 
escape and our prize would be lost, and 
if they were friends they might wish a 
big share of our prize-money. I told the 
boys so.” 

“You understand human nature pret- 
ty well,” remarked Mr. Lewis. “ Well, 
go on.” 

“* They’ve seen us,’ said Tom; ‘ they’re 
coming nearer.’ 

“One was a brig and the other a 
corvette. The very same that are now 
down in the river there. 

“*They’re looking for prizes,’ said I. 
‘We'll have trouble, I fear.’ 

“The brig was the nearest, and tacked 
about so as to head off the cutter, and the 
corvette swept around so as to follow on 
her heels. Both were armed, and the 
decks and yard-arms were crowded with 
men. They fired a gun across our bows, 
and the brig ran up the Stars and 
Stripes. ‘We can’t run away,’ said I; 
‘brail in the mainsail, boys, settle away 
the jib, and bring her to. They could 
sink us with a shot.’ 

“ We brought the cutter about, and the 
brig hove to; a boat put off, and the 
American Captain, with his mate, board- 
ed us. The privateer Captain followed, 
and as I looked at that brace of robbers 
I knowed there’d be mischief.” 

“Why do you call them robbers?” 
asked Mr. Lewis. 

“Because they are, as you'll see if 
you wait.” 

“Who are you?’ asked the big bully. 

“* This is the cutter Active,’ I answer- 
ed; ‘she once belonged to King George, 
but now she is mine and the boys’ here.’ 

“Then I told him the story. He 
laughed at me, and so did the pirate. 
But T’ll make them laugh on the other 
side of their mouths before I’m through 
with them.” 

“What did he say?” asked Mr. Lewis. 

“He said, ‘ Bah! this is a fish-story— 
a pretty yarn, three men to beat eighteen!’ 
But I knew he was thinking all the time 
of the arms and supplies aboard and the 
prize-money.” 

“ What did you say?” 








“*T tell you it’s true,’ said I; ‘if you 
don’t believe me, ask the British Captain 
and the passengers down there. But who 
are you?’ 

““T’m Captain Houston, commanding 
the Pennsylvania brig Convention, and 
the corvette—some Frenchy name — is 
Captain James Josiah’s, a privateer.’ 

“You sha’n’t take my prize away,’ 
said I. 

“* Prize? said he. ‘I tell you, man, 
your prize is not complete. You haven’t 
brought her into port. A thousand things 
might happen. She might be retaken by 
the men below—listen to the voices down 
there—or you might fall in with a Brit- 
ish squadron near New York.’ 

““T’m not going to New York. I’m 
bound for Little Egg Harbor.’ 

“¢ Well, I'll not argue with you,’ said 
he. ‘It is a nice question of law, and 
ll carry you up the Delaware to 
Philadelphia and let Judge Ross and a 
Philadelphia jury decide between us. It 
would be fair to divide the prize-money 
into thirds.’ 

“* Listen,’ said I; ‘it’s a burning 
shame. I’m poor, and so are Tom and 
Acquila, but we’ll fight you at law or 
elsewhere, until we get our rights. If 
the lawsuit lasts all my life, I'll have 
my rights.’ 

“*As you please,’ he answered; ‘the 
law will decide.’ 

“T told him he was the meanest Amer- 
ican I ever saw—to rob a wounded man 
and two boys of their rights—boys who 
had been flogged, and who had fought 
as those boys had done. I tell you we 
had it hot and heavy ell the way up 
the river. 

“He brought us in here this morning, 
and here we are. Now, Mr. Lewis, we 
want justice; we must have it, or when 
I’m well there’ll be bloodshed.” 

“You shall have justice, my man,” 
said the gaunt lawyer, who had listen- 
ed to the recital with kindling interest 
and indignation. “Tl try and set it 
straight, my friend. I believe your tale. 
T’ll libel the cutter at once. Give me a 
description of her and what she is load- 
ed with.” 

“But I have no money to pay a fee,” 
said Olmsted, suddenly growing hot with 
shame at his poverty, while the faces of 
Tom and Acquila fell. 
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“ Never mind the fee, my man; I'll pay 
the costs myself. It shall never be said 
in Philadelphia that the poor man can- 
not get justice because he cannot fee 
his lawyer.” 

“Qh, sir.” said Olmsted, “ you are too 
good. I am a stranger.” 

“You are an honest man and a brave 
one, and so are these good lads, and you 
have been cruelly wronged,” said. Mr. 
Lewis, whose face now gleamed with 
excitement, and whose ambition was 
touched by the thought of a great case. 

After some close questioning as to 
particulars, a paper was prepared and 
read carefully over to Olmsted, and then 
the tall lawyer, folding it up, said, “ Now 
let’s go to a notary—but, stay; your leg 
is stiff and painful, and I'll bring him 
here in a few moments.” 

As he left the office, Tom said, “ How 
do you like him, Gideon ?”’ 

“He’s younger than I thought, but I 
like his quickness and his fighting spirit. 
He acts and talks like a man of grit. I 
believe he’ll stand by us to the end.” 

“Ay, that I will. I will fight this 
case if it lasts my lifetime,” said Mr. 
Lewis, suddenly returning to the room 
with a notary, whom he had met on the 
pavement outside the office door. 

“ Here, Mr. Duponceau, here is the gen- 
tleman who needs your services, a brave 
man from Connecticut, with two friends, 
who have been outraged, and, I am sorry 
to say, by men of Pennsylvania.” 

“Ah! that is too bad,” replied the 
young Frenchman; “but then, Lewis, 
you are always hot over the cases of 
your clients.” 

“ But this case, Duponceau, is extraor- 
dinary. I never heard or read of anything 
like it. It will shake the State; it will 
stir Congress; it will. . .” 

“There, there you see the advocate,” 
said Duponeeau, bowing to Olmsted; 
“vou are fortunate to have him to plead 
vour cause.” 

“Come, come, Duponceau; stop your 
compliments, and let Mr. Olmsted sign 
and swear to that paper.” 

“Tf you please,” said the notary, who, 
making Gideon sit down at the table, 
watched the hard, big hand of the fisher- 
man as he awkwardly held the quill and 
slowly traced his name at the places in- 
dicated. The oath was then adminis- 
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tered, and Olmsted, striking the table 
with his fist, exclaimed, “ It’s God’s truth 
that I have sworn to.” 

“So you are still here, are you! I 
thought I would find you,” said Dr. 
Chovet, entering abruptly. “I sent you 
a client, Mr. Lewis, some hours ago, 
whom I met on the street looking for a 
lawyer—a lawyer,” he laughed, “not a 
mere member of the bar; and now if 
you are through with him, I shall claim 
him as a patient. Ah! Mr. Duponceau; 
good morning.” 

“Good morning, doctor. Is the town 
distressingly healthy, or are the sick by 
this time ready for the .. .” 

“Not for a notary, a lawyer, or a 
clergyman,” stormed the doctor. “ But 
come, Mr— What’s your name? You 
did not give it to me. I must look at 
that leg.” 

“Where are you going to take him, 
doctor? He is a stranger.” 

“To the Pennsylvania Hospital.” 

Mr. Lewis drew the doctor aside, and 
explaining the case briefly, told him of 
the penniless condition of the man, and 
arranged for his admission to the hos- 
pital. He then took Acquila and Tom 
to a neat lodging-house, and made him- 
self responsible for their charges. 

“T ought to win this case,” he said to 
himself, “ and if I don’t, I deserve to lose 
my money. In the mean time I must 
get on that cutter and secure the testi- 
mony of witnesses.” 

It took more than a fortnight for 
Olmsted’s wound to heal, and when he 
was once more able to go about his busi- 
ness he found that he had become some- 
thing of a public character. The story 
of the disputed prize had been widely 
circulated, and the town was all astir 
with it. Sides were taken and bets were 
exchanged by the bold blades who fre- 
quented the London Coffee House. The 
approaching trial occasioned intense in- 
terest not only on account of the roman- 
tic exploit from which it sprang, but 
also because it involved the testing of a 
new law. The Pennsylvania Assembly 
had recently passed an act by which a 
jury was to be summoned to try the 
facts in Admiralty cases,. and it was ex- 
pressly provided that a verdict should 
be “conclusive as to facts, without re- 
¢xamination or appeal.” 
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On a day early in November, Gideon’s 
ease came up for trial before Judge 
George Ross, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and a cousin of Betty 
Ross who made the first American flag. 
The little court-house was packed with 
people. The witnesses were examined 
and cross-examined. Great speeches were 
made. Mr. Lewis was very earnest, 
stretching his long, bony arms high in 
the air as he pleaded for his clients and 
told the story of their gallant struggle. 
He dwelt pathetically upon Olmsted's 
wound, and lashed the British captain 
with indignant scorn as he told of the 
flogging. He denounced with severity 
Captain Houston and his ally Josiah for 
their cold-blooded avarice and their un- 
generous conduct. He begged the jury 
to remember that all were fighting for 
America, and that a capture of a British 
ship by men from Connecticut ought to 
be recognized, as he hoped a Connecticut 
jury would be fair to a Pennsylvanian 
under similar circumstances. The judge 
charged the jury very fairly, though, 
struggle as he might, he could scarcely 
eonceal his sympathy with the heroic 
conduct of Olmsted; but the twelve Penn- 
sylvanians on the jury—alas for the force 
in those days of local prejudice !—found 
that the prize-money must be divided 
into fourths: one fourth to Olmsted and 
his friends,.one fourth to the State of 
Pennsylvania, one fourth to the officers 
and crew of the brig, and one fourth to 
the corvette. 

This unjust verdict only served to 
arouse the fighting blood of the Yan- 
kee from Connecticut and to spur the 
ambition of his doughty counsel. Mr. 
Lewis repeated his vow that he would 
contest the case if it lasted his lifetime, 
and he promptly appealed to Congress, 
then sitting in the State House. The 
case was duly referred to the Committee 
upon Captures, and was again argued 
most learnedly. The Committee solemnly 
reversed the judgment of the Pennsyl- 
vania magistrate, and directed the Mar- 
shal of the State court to sell the cutter 
and cargo, and, after deducting the costs, 
to pay over the entire fund to Olmsted 
and his friends. 

Judge Ross, however, denied the valid- 
ity of the appeal, and stood firmly upon 
his interpretation of the law. As a State 


official he refused to allow any meddling 
by Congress with the action of the local 
court. Despite the urgent protests of 
Benedict Arnold, who was one of Gid- 
eon’s backers, and in the face of feeble 
remonstrances by the Congressional Com- 
mittee, he himself directed the sale of 
the cutter and took charge of the pro- 
ceeds. Olmsted received his fourth, but 
he growled like an enraged lion over the 
remaining three-fourths. 

“T will get it,” said Mr. Lewis; “I 
am not to be balked. I will petition Con- 
gress and rouse the whole body to action. 
But as it is going to take time, you had 
better go home and leave the case in 
my hands. I will not cease to do my 
best for you.” 

“T am sure of that, Mr. Lewis,” said 
Olmsted. “Tom and Acquila and I will 
never forget how hard you have fought 
for our rights.” 

“You would not give up your prize on 
the sea, and I will not give up your case,” 
said the lawyer. “As Paul Jones said 
on the deck of the Bon Homme Richard, 
‘I have just begun to fight.’ Go home, 
be patient, and don’t despair.” 

Olmsted and the boys went back to 
Hartford, and waited many weary years 
for results. In those days, when there 
were no daily papers, news travelled slow- 
ly, and though the case had been the 
topic of the time in Philadelphia, they 
found that the quiet citizens of East 
Hartford knew nothing about their ex- 
ploit or their lawsuit. Olmsted had mere- 
ly written to his father that he had busi- 
ness which detained him, and he was too 
modest to put on paper what he had done. 
But when, limping from his wound, he 
stepped upon the porch of his humble 
little home, his mother’s quick eye per- 
ceived it, and she exclaimed: 

“My boy, you have been wounded; 
tell me all about it.” 

And then he related his tale, with fre- 
quent interruptions from Tom and Ac- 
quila, who told them what a hero Gideon 
was, and how it was all his plan, and 
how he had fought the captain, and 
starved the crew, and been struck by a 
bullet, and how he had argued with Cap- 
tain Houston, and sought out Mr. Lewis, 
and how nobly Mr. Lewis had acted; 
until the tears ran in the eyes of both 
parents, and Mabel Thomas, the blue- 
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eyed daughter of the village doctor, who 
had been from her cradle a little play- 
mate of the big Gideon, gazed at him 
with an interest she had never felt be- 
fore. And Gideon saw her moistened 
eyes, and remembered them. Often in 
the night they shone upon him like stars, 
and in the daytime, while wandering in 
the great woods or on the banks of the 
beautiful river near his home, he dreamed 
of the comely maiden, until he longed 
to have her sympathy with the wrongs 
he had endured. It is the old story 
which all who are happiest in life can 
tell, and it ended in white flowers and 
a wedding veil. 

In the mean time, Mr. Lewis thundered 
at the doors of Congress; but the Com- 
mittee would take no further action for 
fear of provoking civil strife, and though 
there were stormy debates and anxious 
conferences between special committees 
appointed by Congress and by the State 
Legislature, no practical result was 
reached. Pennsylvania did nothing for 
Olmsted. On the contrary, her Assem- 
bly directed Judge Ross to pay over the 
remaining part of the prize-money to 
the State Treasurer, David Rittenhouse, 
the celebrated astronomer who was the 
first in America to observe the transit of 
Venus, and whose observatory stood in 
the State House yard, just back of In- 
dependence Hall. 

Time passed without bringing redress 
to Gideon; but while he waited a great 
change was wrought in public affairs. 
The new government of the United States 
went into effect in April, 1789, nearly 
eleven years after the beginning of Olm- 
sted’s search for justice, and thereafter 
the judges in every State were bound to 
recognize the Constitution and laws of 
the United States as the supreme law 
of the land, “anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” It was long, however, 
before Mr. Lewis realized the effect of 
the altered conditions upon the affairs 
of his client. When Judge Ross died, 
in 1790, Olmsted brought suit against 
the executors of his estate, who made no 
defence. Judgment was entered against 
them; but they turned about and sued 
Rittenhouse, and he, in 1792, took the 
ease to the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, presided over by Chief Justice 
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McKean, whose name stands next to 
that of George Ross upon the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

McKean was the most tremendous man 
of his day. He had been Governor of 
Delaware, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, 
and President of the Continental Con- 
gress, all at the same time. He used to 
sit on the judge’s bench in a searlet robe, 
with a great cocked hat on his head and a 
big gold-headed cane in his hand; and one 
day when there was a mob out in Inde- 
pendence Square which the sheriff could 
not quell, he rushed out, “ accoutred as 
he was,” and dispersed it with a loud 
shout and a wave of his hand. He was 
rough but courageous; he had great de- 
termination, a big brain, a wonderful 
power of saying things forcibly, and he 
was very fixed in his views. He over- 
threw Olmsted’s victory. He said that 
the County Court of Lancaster could not 
give judgment in an Admiralty case; 
the Constitution had vested jurisdiction 
in the courts of the United States. So 
he struck off the judgment even against 
Ross’s executors. 

The decision was a terrible defeat for 
Gideon, because the blow was dealt with 
the heavy hand of an antagonist who w: 
really formidable. Baffled but und.:- 
mayed, under the lawyer’s advice he 
quietly awaited the course of events for 
three years more. 

One day Mr. Lewis climbed the stairs 
leading to the room of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the old 
City Hall of Philadelphia, still standing 
at Fifth and Chestnut streets, and heard 
Mr. Justice Paterson deliver an opinion 
in an Admiralty case which had been 
brought up from the State of New Hamp- 
shire. He could hardly credit his senses. 
The blood rushed to his head, and his 
heart thumped against his ribs. The 
decision was that the district courts of 
the United States had power and au- 
thority, under the new Constitution, to 
carry into effect and execution the de- 
erees of the defunct old Committee of 
Appeals in Cases of Capture, and the 
very language of that Committee was 
adopted by the highest court in the nation 
as a sound interpretation of the law. 

Without waiting to hear more, he 
caught up his hat and rushed down-stairs 
to his office, brandishing his long arms 
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and talking to himself with an energy 
which attracted the attention of a knot 
of citizens and lawyers on the pavement. 

“What is the matter with Lewis?” 
said Duponceau. “I should almost think 
he was fighting the Olmsted case all 
over again.” 

And so he was. His breast was warm- 
ed with new hopes. The conflagration 
had broken out afresh, and was to last 
fourteen years more. 

Mr. Lewis filed a fresh libel before 
Judge Richard Peters, the United States 
District Judge for Pennsylvania, who 
had been an intimate friend of Presi- 
dent Washington; and this time he se- 
cured a decree against two ladies—Mrs. 
Sergeant and Mrs. Waters, the daughters 
and executrices of David Rittenhouse, 
who had died in the mean time, both of 
whom lived in the old house at Seventh 
and Arch streets in Philadelphia which 
was afterwards known as “ Fort Ritten- 
house.” Judge Peters directed the ladies 
to hand over to Gideon the certificates 
of Federal débt in which their father had 
invested the money received by him as 
Treasurer of the State from Judge Ross. 
But Thomas McKean, who had now be- 
come Governor of Pennsylvania, roused 
himself to action in defence of his own 
opinions and the authority of his State. 
He resolved to fight the decree which 
Judge Peters had entered, and he did so 
with characteristic high-handednéss. He 
had an act passed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, with which he was very 
influential, requiring Mrs. Sergeant and 
Mrs. Waters to pay over the funds in 
dispute to the State Treasurer, and di- 
recting the Governor and pledging the 
State to protect the persons and property 
of the ladies against any process issuing 
from a Federal court. 

This brought matters to a standstill 
during the term of office of the mighty 


and despotic McKean; for Judge Peters, 
who disliked violence, could not be per- 
suaded to take measures for enforcing 
his decree in the face of determined op- 
position from the State. But five years 
later, when McKean was no longer Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Lewis applied to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a writ 
of mandamus requiring Judge Peters to 
act, and his petition was granted by the 
great Chief Justice John Marshall. 
Judge Peters obeyed, and issued a war- 
rant, which, in spite of armed resistance 
by the State militia, who surrounded 
Fort Rittenhouse, was served upon Mrs. 
Sergeant and Mrs. Waters. The decree 
was enforced, and although the two in- 
nocent ladies were immediately reim- 
bursed from a special fund appropri- 
ated by the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
the authority of the United States was 
vindicated. 

The long lawsuit was over; the old 
fisherman had triumphed. Mr. Lewis 
had redeemed his vow. His pertinacity 
in maintaining his client’s rights had 
equalled the client’s valor wpon the sea 
when, gashed and bleeding, he had se- 
cured his prize against superior numbers. 
Gideon received his money, after thirty 
years of struggle, and with it he built 
a commodious house in his native town 
of East Hartford, where “ Uncle Gideon ” 
and “ Aunt Mabel,” for they had no chil- 
dren, welcomed their many nephews and 
nieces during their declining years. I 
am told that he was a grand-looking old 
man, wearing his white hair in a queue, 
and, because of his wound, able to walk 
only with the aid of two canes. Those 
who have seen the portrait of Frederick 
Law Olmsted, who was Gideon’s great- 
nephew, among the artists of the World’s 
Fair in 1893, may recall a face which a 
member of the family tells me was strik- 
ing in its resemblance. 
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The Youngest Son 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


ARY TOWNSEND sat at one 
M end of what was known in her 
family as the “ back parlor,” her 
eyes on a book. Under the cover of her 
book she was watching her two daugh- 
ters, who, at the extreme end of the 
front room, were holding earnest con- 
versation—very earnest conversation it 
seemed to Mary Townsend, very grave. 
Their occasional glances toward her told 
her that there were things of grave mo- 
ment happening in her family. 

She looked up from her book, and 
they, even though deep in conversation, 
were conscious of their mother’s pres- 
ence, looked up and smiled at her. Her 
older daughter called to her mother: 

“Tt’s such a beautiful spring day; why 
aren’t you out on the piazza?” 

“Tt’s so bright outside,” she explained, 
with a shade of apology in her voice, 
“that the light hurts my eyes to read.” 

Alice Townsend, the younger daugh- 
ter, said in a low voice to her mar- 
ried sister: 

“Don’t you think we’d better go up- 
stairs? I think mother’s watching us.” 

The other responded: “She’d be sure 
to think there was something afoot if 
we did. We'd better stay where we are.” 

They resumed their conversation, but 
in lighter tones. Mary Townsend let 
her unseeing eyes fall on her book. 

There was a tension in the air; all 
three women were playing a part, and 
the same part—they were all pretending 
to be at ease, the two daughters for the 
sake of the mother, the mother for the 
sake of the daughters. 

The importance of what they were 
discussing swept the two younger women 
off their guard. Bending over, each from 
her chair, their heads close together, 
they talked rapidly and in undertones. 

At last the tension wore on the elder 
woman; she joined her daughters. She 
was met by bright glances. Both of the 
girls rose, and brought their mother a 


chair, and included her gayly in their 
little circle. 

“What do you think of the tableaux 
they are planning for the benefit of th« 
library?” asked Mrs. Hamilton, the mar- 
ried daughter. She had changed the sub- 
ject with a dexterity bred of long habit. 

Mrs. Townsend answered vaguely, but 
Alice instantly took the cue, and in a 
moment the three women were talking 
with what an outsider would have sup- 
posed to be lively interest in the subject 
of the entertainment. In spite of the 
way they all three strove to keep the 
surface of things uuruffled, the tension 
grew. Marion’s gayety grew a hint 
sharp. Mrs. Townsend rose. She could- 
n’t bear it any longer. Anxiety peered 
out at her behind their smiles. But 
for what she didn’t know—for what it 
would be useless to ask. 

“T think I will go out into the sun- 
shine a moment,” she said, “and leave 
you girls to talk it out alone.” 

She walked listlessly out of the room, 
her delicate shawl hanging in despondent 
lines from her shoulders. Her head had 
n’t its usual buoyantly erect bearing. 

“You seem tired, darling,” said Alice. 

“T suppose it’s the spring weather,” 
responded the other, lightly. Her glance 
did not meet her daughter’s anxious look. 

“Did you notice how ‘tired mother 
was?” Alice asked her sister. “ There’s 
a frailness about her this spring—” 

“To think of this coming!” Marion 
groaned. “It’s simply got to be kept 
from her; and when you think Alee 
insists he’s coming home—” 

“Tf he comes,” Alice responded, “ he’s 
got to be muzzled. The idea of mother 
being bothered with his affairs now! 
Alee’s got to wait till he gets through 
college, that’s all there is about it; the 
idea of his thinking of getting mar- 
ried now!” 

The younger girl stood up abruptly. 


“Oh, I can’t bear to think of his 
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pitching all this on mother! I just can’t 
have it! Any little bit of worry—” 

The two girls looked at each other, 
fear in their eyes at the possibility of 
what might happen. 

“And just think of what it would 
mean to mother!” pursued Marion. 
“Why, he says he won’t even graduate! 
He wants to marry now! Think what it 
would mean to mother to have him give 
up his profession! You remember how 
disappointed she was when Don wouldn’t 
study medicine. It made her almost sick, 
years and years ago, well and strong as 
she was. She’d made up her mind to 
have one of the boys follow father’s pro- 
fession. It isn’t as if Alec didn’t care 
for medicine —he’s always wanted to 
study it. And now to think of his giv- 
ing up everything—his whole career— 
just for a girl! Why can’t he wait three 
years? What if he doesn’t see Barbara 
in that time? At least we'll have time 
to ward him off if he comes,” Marion 
finished, with a touch of hopefulness. 

Alice walked restlessly round the room. 

“You don’t know what it means to me,” 
she said, “to have this happen now! 
I’ve guarded her so. You do, of course, 
all you can—you’re a dear—but it’s all 
come on me—you know how much I’ve 
given up for mother. And then to have 
Alec undo everything, after paying the 
price I’ve paid—and the price I’m paying 
—to keep her well and happy!” 

Marion got up and put her hands on 
her sister’s shoulders. 

“T know, dear,” she sympathized, and 
kissed her. 

“ Oh, you don’t know everything,” said 
Alice, drearily. “In the end it ’Il make 
serious trouble between Henderson and 
me. He can’t see it at all as I do. He 
doesn’t understand that until mother 
gets stronger I can’t possibly tell her 
about our engagement. And in the end 
—in the end I may have to give him up,” 
she said, slowly. 

For a moment her face trembled, and 
she threw back her head. 

“ And I'd do it, too, for mother. And 
now here comes Alec, and all my sac- 
rifice will go for nothing. That’s what 
T can’t bear.” 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Townsend sat in the 
place appointed for her by her daughter, 


outwardly a picture of placid old age, 
inwardly full of anxiety for the unknown 
thing that she knew was happening. She 
was on the outside of her children’s lives. 
All their kindness, all their watchful 
eare, all their efforts to spare her, daily 
emphasized to her*that she was old, that 
life was slipping from her. She was 
hedged in from realities, not so much 
by her years as by the loving care of her 
dear children. For her sake they made 
an unreal world for her, a sweet, placid 
world, full of pleasant things, things as 
carefully selected as the playthings of a 
beloved child; things not of her own 
choosing, but given her by her children. 


Spring was sweet in the air. A wan- 
dering breeze, as warm as a summer wind, 
stirred the white fringe on her shawl and 
the soft white curls of her forehead, 
and moved the branches of the flowering 
white shrubs behind her The air was full 
of the pleasant sounds of spring, of happy 
children playing out-of-doors, and of 
birds, and the whisper of little young 
leaves on the maples beyond. 

Her eyes wandered down over the 
pleasant valley. There were patches of 
brown earth, other patches green with 
the emerald of young sprouted grain; 
farther still were woods, hazy and soft 
colored in the warm spring air. 

She forgot her daughters inside the 
house, talking about the things she must- 
n’t know, and breathed in deep the soft 
air. Formerly, as a young woman, on 
just such days as this, she had started 
off for a walk without stopping for her 
hat, just following the impulse of the 
moment. Not far below the house was a 
pasture, where, she knew, grew all sorts 
of pleasant wild things, young ferns 
and violets. It was hardly a step down 
there. Why shouldn’t she go, just as 
she had in former times, bareheaded? 
Why should the adventure of spring 
come for every one else in the world but 
for herself ? . 

Before she knew what she was doing 
she had walked from the piazza and 
was swinging at a gallant pace down 
the long brick path that led to the 
street. It had been months since she 
felt like this. So intent was she on 
her purpose that she ran into the arms 
of her eldest son. 
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“Where are you going, mother?’ he 


asked, bending to kiss her. “ How bright 
you look!” he added, approvingly, and 
turned to walk with her. At every little 
unevenness in the ground he tightened 
his pressure on her arm. “Where do 
you want to go?” he asked next. 

“There are lovely ferns,” she an- 
swered, wistfully, “in the pasture—it’s 
only a step.” 

“Why, you wouldn’t think of going 
there,” he reproved her, “would you? 
It’s as wet as anything, and the ground’s 
awfully uneven. The boys will get you 
all the ferns you want.” 

She walked on a little farther, then, 
“T think I'll go back now,” she told him. 

All at once she felt tired and subdued. 

“ There!” he chaffed, tenderly, “ I knew 
you didn’t want to walk as far as 
that old pasture. You mustn’t overdo, 
you know.” 

She submitted to it with her accustomed 
gentleness, submitted to being led back to 
her chair—back to old age, it seemed to 
her,—while Don went into the house to 
talk over the unknown thing with his 
sisters. She sat there, all the charm of 
spring gone, the dreariness of the isola- 
tion of age sweeping over her. 

In her mind she went back over the 
past years step by step, seeing how she 
had come to the place which she now 
held, so far outside her children’s lives. 
There had been years, after her hus- 
band’s death, when she had been at the 
helm, and her children, both the boys 
and the girls, had turned to her for 
everything. She had managed the busi- 
ness affairs tranquilly and ably. As 
they grew older, they had begun to take 
eare of her. It had seemed to her sweet 
and touching, even when their care now 
and again annoyed her. But even in ‘her 
moments of light irritation it had seemed 
to her touching that her children—her 
little children—should look out for her 
and worry about her. 

Then, seven years before, had come an 
illness, and when she came back to life, 
slowly, carefully, as her strength return- 
ed she found her daughter Marion in 
her place, guiding the household, looking 
after her with a watchful tenderness, 
as though she had been a child; and 
since then, through all those seven years, 
it seemed as though all her children had 
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been in some mysterious league to keep 
her old. It had been from that moment 
that all their former smaller reticences 
had been crystallized into a definite 
policy of, “ We mustn’t worry mother!” 

Oh, the things in her world that she 
mustn’t know any more, the things she 
mustn’t do; things that she felt in her- 
self reserves of strength to bear, that 
their watchfulness forever prevented her 
using! Little by little they had walled 
her in by their relentless tenderness. 

All of them but Alec. For him she 
was still “ mother” as she had been. He 
came to her with his affairs. He took 
her on excursions that the others de- 
clared were too much for her strength. 
When Alec was home she lived again— 
youth came to her again. A storm of 
longing for her younger son, whom her 
older children thought blind and incon- 
siderate, came over her. 

The afternoon waned; it was time for 
their early tea. The married children 
asked if they might stay, and all through 
the meal their talk moved on easily, with- 
out pause, while the cloud of anxiety 
which possessed all four grew and spread 
until it filled the room, invisible, but like 
some suffocating gas; and yet they talked 
on, and she answered them, and pre- 
tended to have interest in what they 
were saying; while within her grew the 
desire, almost irresistible, to say: 

“T know you’re worried about some- 
thing—I know there’s something happen- 
ing—something that concerns me closely, 
and I must know!” 

And again she knew that were she to 
ask she would be met by smiling glances, 
reassurances that would turn her anxiety 
into the petulant suspicion of old age. 

She left them early to go to her room, 
saying that she would read a while and 
then go to bed. As she went up the 
stairs she heard Don tell Alice, 

“ Mother seems unusually tired.” 

After she was in bed she could hear 
the murmur of their voices on the 
piazza, Don’s heavier voice alternating 
with the girls’ lighter tones. 

Something was very wrong; something 
had happened. 

Then suddenly came to her a vision 
of what it was—of whom they were talk- 
ing about. Alec, that was it! Alec was 
in some trouble. All day she had seen 
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things moving through the fog of her 
ignorance, things that made her hold her 
breath; and now she realized that it was 
Alee that they all concerned. 

One after another all the things that 
may befall a dear son came to the tor- 
mented spirit of Mary Townsend. One 
thing was certain—he wasn’t dead. 
There would have been no smiling eva- 
sions had he been dead. That, at least, 
they couldn’t keep from her; nor would 
his illness demand any such long discus- 
sions. He was in some trouble, then. 
She knew the world of men too well to 
believe, as some women do, that her 
own sons could be exempted from all 
temptations of men, and as one thing 
after another occurred to her there was 
nothing that her spirit didn’t meet val- 
iantly. No matter what he had done, 
there was nothing she didn’t feel herself 
strong enough to bear, nothing that she 
wouldn’t help him through with. If the 
others failed him and blamed him, he 
still had his mother. She longed to hold 
him to her and tell him that, what- 
ever was wrong, everything was well be- 
tween them. 

She lay there in her quiet room; the 
are-light at the corner made patterns of 
a curtain on the light carpet. A light 
air stirred the curtains back and forth. 
But for the noises of the night and the 
murmur of the voices on the piazza, 
everything was still. She was-more at 
peace now, her whole being flooded with 
love for this boy. 

Then, far down the street, came the 
sound of rapid footsteps. She listened 
to them with straining ears as they came 
nearer the house; for her imagination 
had made her fancy that this was Alec 
coming, that she recognized his steps 
as she had so many times before. 

The footsteps came up the long brick 
path, clean-cut and decided. She almost 
held her breath in the intensity of her 
listening. She knew it was Alec. She 
was at the window in time to catch 
sight of him, his head held high, his 
shoulders held back. Then she sighed 
out her breath with deep relief. There 
was no defeat in his bearing. What- 
ever it was, he was meeting it with- 
out discouragement. 

She heard the smothered exclamations 
from his brother and sisters, Then, very 


quickly, she slipped on her dressing-gown 
and slippers and softly made her way 
down the stairs. They did not hear her 
as she came out on the piazza. She 
heard Alec’s voice saying: 

“T want to talk to her. She'll know 
what to do. I want to see mother!” 

She could see Alice put a detaining 
hand on his coat, and hear her concen- 
trated voice saying: 

“Don’t you know that you mustn’t 
bother her? Don’t you know that you 
mustn’t tell her at all?” 

“T want to see mother!” he insisted, 
obstinately, and started as if he would 
make his way inside the house. 

Alice barred his way. 

“Listen!” she said. “I’ve been en- 
gaged to Henderson for two years. I’ve 
never told mother. I didn’t wish her life 
complicated. He doesn’t understand why 
I won’t marry him, and because he can’t 
we're drifting farther apart. I see him 
going from me, misunderstandings one 
after another coming between us. Do 
you think it’s easy for me to lose what’s 
so dear to me? But I never let mother 
suspect. And now you come—you, with 
your selfish plans—” 

Some little sound made them turn. 

“ Mother!” Alec cried—it was the same 
joyful “mother” with which he had 
greeted her so many times as he rushed 
into the house with some new thing to 
tell her. He ran to her now, and held 
her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Now,” she said, holding his hands 
fast in hers, “tell me what it is. Why 
are you here, Alee?” 

Alice made one last stand. 

“Oh, Alee just happened to come up 
from college,” she ventured, lamely. 

Mary Townsend paid no attention to 
her daughter. 

“Tell me,” she said again, “ Alec.” 

“Tt’s just that I’m engaged,” he told 
her. “I’m engaged to Barbara Shep- 
herd, and I want to leave college and 
marry her right away. If I don’t, she'll 
be sailing for Europe with her aunt, and 
be gone for years.” 

At this there was a tense silence, the 
older son and the two daughters looking 
at their mother. The blow had fallen. 

Mary Townsend’s eyes rested on her 
younger son, all the flood of affection 
she had for him shining from them. 
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“ Well,” she said, quietly, “why should eu happened at Easter,” he replied, 
n’t you marry Barbara?” “when I was at home. I wanted to tell 

“T’m going to marry her—I’ve told you then.” 
them,”—he looked toward his sisters and “And they’ve kept this happiness from 
brother. “Ive told them I was going me all this time! ... What,” she asked 
4 to. I ean’t let her go away from me_ them, “do you think that life holds for 
like that—I can’t stand years of life me but your happiness! As I sit alon 
, away from her! And they’ve said I for hours, of what do you suppose I’m 
: mustn’t tell you—they’ve said I must let dreaming?’ How many times do you 


her go—that it would make you sick if suppose I’ve wished that before I go | 
you knew—that you wouldn’t be able to might see my girl and my boy married, 
bear the shock. You see,” he went on, and happily’ No woman,” she went on, 

“if I marry Barbara now, I'll have to more gently, “could have better chil 
go into business right away—lI’ve got a dren than you three have been to me; 
cood chance.” and yet, seeing you as | do, trying to 
She put her hand protectingly on his foresee every wish of mine, it seems 
shoulder. “I’m glad you’re willing to strange to me that you shouldn’t realiz 
do that,” she said, “but vou don’t need that the wish of my heart doesn’t de 
to. You can marry Barbara and make mand from you barren sacrifices. You 


your prot ssion too. IT’ve plenty of mon vy can’t give m«e happiness by giv ing up 


for that. your own! 
At this the others, who had kept si “You, Alice, I heard what you said 
ence, spoke all together. Don’s scandal just now. I heard you boast that you'd 


ed exclamation of, “ Mother! you ‘kept it from me.’ Y ou’ve kept what 
aren’t suggesting to break into your cap- troubled you from me; but do you sup 


tal. are you?” dominating the women’s pose that I’ve lived with you and not 


appeals of, 7 Alec, you can’t let mother seen ¢ Do you s Ippose I haven’t lain 





do such a thing!” awake at night wondering what your 

} Mary Townsend checked them with trouble was? Every day, a dozen time 
; gesture. I’ve come to vou with the question o1 
) ‘It’s my turn to speak,” she announced, my lips—and then turned away again 


juietly, “and my turn to act. What I because I knew it wouldn’t be answered 
have to say and do concerns Alec, not any And we’ve kept up this sad comedy for 
f you. It’s for me to offer and for him two years, each one deceiving the other 
to decide—to decide as freely as if only Oh, my little girl, how could you think 
he and I existed. I don’t wish him i: that it would worry me to see you mar 
fluenced by the fear of your disapprov: 
And when I think of your standing you love!” 


between him and me, as you have, my She went to Alice and put her aru 
natience is small!” round her shelteringly and protectingly 
She turned her dark eyes, eloquent Then she released her and stood befor 
Wit! I lignation, on one after anothe r the m all. her hes d p, the gi t ter } 
f them. There was a moment’s silence, her playing on the soft, disordered cur 
in that moment the balance of power round her face. She seemed to then 
someway shifted. Time seemed to fi transfigured. It was as if all that »w 
backwards. They were again the cl young in her spirit had been releas 
ren wi had been found out, and she from the bonds of age as if, with the 


the mother reproving them with just necessity of acting, years had slid fr 


. s*3 
lispieasu re The re came, iIndbida 





Marion’s mind some scene of childhood nother who had slipped to the shad 
this same piazza they three, we of years 
Dor Alice, and herself, had stood, “Now, betwee s, Alec,” she 
nscience-stricken, before their mother woking at her younger son, her mans 
Don shifted restlessly on his feet, if the tone of her ‘ t the less firm 
were a small boy. 7 an go into business if » wish 
‘How long. Alec” she asked. “have but first hear what I have tosay. I know 


been engaged ?” how dear your profession is to you, and 
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you know what it 


means to me. If I 
died to-morrow, you could go on with it; 
your share of the little inheritance I 
have for you would be enough. Because 
1 must go on living for a few years yet, 
will you deny yourself and me what is so 
dear to both of us?” 

He looked at her a moment, clear-eyed. 

“ No, mother,” he answered, and put 
his hand in She held it 
while she turned again to the others. 

“Now that the silence between us is 
broken at last, 
to say to you. 


hers. close, 


I’ve some more things 
Don’t keep me out of 
lives. Don’t try to spare me so 

While I’m still in the world— 
perhaps for so short a time—let me live 
in it; let my life with yours. 
Nothing can happen as bad as my un- 
spoken fears. No anxiety that I share 


your 
much. 


me live 
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with you can be as great as my lonely 
anxiety when | 
smiles. Often you ask me why I seem 
sad. It’s I’m lonely. Often, 
when you say, ‘ Mother seems tired,’ it’s 
that I’m tired with the inaction that 
your thoughtfulness has forced on me. 
Old age at best is a lonely place, and 
sometimes an empty one; but it is made 
lonelier and emptier than it need be. 
Let me share what there is to be shared. 
Let me do the things that I feel strength 
for, whether you happen to think they’re 
good for me or not.” 

She smiled at them, with the smile of 
tenderness that a mother uses to her lit- 
tle children. 

“ After all,” she said, “I am older 
than you, and may sometimes know what 
is best for all of us.” 


see tears behind your 
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NCE, and in the daytime too, I made myself afraid: 
Playing Eyelids Up and Down, with the window-shade, 
Till the Houses seemed to watch the People going by; 
And they kept me looking too,—wondering Where, and Why. 


(If I were that other Boy—if I were those Men 
Going by with things to sell—Oh, who would I be then?) 


Windows with their eyebrows high; Windows like a frown,— 
Ones that think it over so,—with the curtains down; 

Tall ones, that are somehow sad; shallow ones that blink, 
All the Windows you can see, make you think and think. 


(If I were that Old Man —and I looked up at Me, 
Watching from the window here, Oh then, how would it be?) 


Sometimes they are golden, with shining in their Eyes; 
Every time the sun sets, it happens like surprise, 

And so bright—I almost forget the dream I made. 

jut I keep it for the days I want to make myself Afraid.— 


(If I were that Boy who Limps—now it’s dark, and snowing. 
And if I were ogoing Home,—oh, where would I be going?) 











AN OYSTER SCHOONER 


In the Name 


BY PHILIP 
the 
coast of 
where the 
farms extend to the edge 
of the and the tides 
run up to the farms, the 
oyster has set a strange 
and interesting bit of life’s mosaic into 
the world-wide scheme of vital 
and made it glow with color. 


AR down on 
southern 
Jersey, 


sea 
commonplace 


things 


Quaint old Greenwich, or Greenwich 
Pier, six miles by water from Delaware 
Bay, may almost be said to have been 
builded, past and present, by the bivalve 
so long dedicated to the palate. He may, 
and he may not, also have begotten the 
railroad, but he is certainly responsible 
for much in the lives of men, for he has 
made many fortunes, he has wasted some 
and he 
torn them down. 

After an eight-hour railroad ride I 
arrived warm Saturday night, at 
nine o’clock, at the hotel in Greenwich 
Pier, and amid such riotous week-end 
revelry that I thought I had landed in a 
mining-camp. 

The following morning, however, re- 
vealed a scene of mingled 


away, has builded homes and 


one 


seaboard 


VERRILL 


of the Oyster 
MIGHELS 

and pastoral life replete with 
esqueness and charm. Here the pros- 
perity of sea and that of farm have fairly 
overlapped. All that southern end of 
Jersey is a flat land, magnificently tilled. 
Orchards, vineyards, grain fields, and pas- 


pictur- 


tures, with acres of asparagus, rhubarb, 
and potatoes, abound on every hand. Not 
a hundred yards from the even rows 
of corn around the town hotel rose the 
masts and rigging of a score of idle boats 
by the wharves at the edge of the river. 
The town of Greenwich itself was 
miles distant inland. The “ Pier” 
prises half a dozen dwellings, a store, 
the one hotel, a sail-loft, two little saw- 
mills, two docking-places for repairing 
ships, a blacksmith shop, and a modest 


two 
com- 


line of sheds upon the oyster quays, where 


the cars are rolled up to be loaded. That 
so small a number of houses should suffice 
for the crews of twenty-odd ships, each 
employing from eight to fourteen men, 
is in part explained by the fact that all 
these sailors sleep, eat, and have their 
being on the boats themselves at nearly 
all seasons of the year. 

The purpose of my oyster-studying 
mission having been revealed to my land- 
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lord, no pains were spared to provide me 
with information. He agreed to summon 
the most oyster-wise man in all the see- 
tion, after church, and suggested that in 
ihe mean time I could either go down to 
the landing of the boats or ascend to the 
second-story window of his house and 
study the shipping and the situation with 
In- 
ismuch as a strong man could almost have 
thrown the field-glass from the window 
to the docks, I determined to explore the 
scene in person. 


a field-glass renowned for its power. 


Greenwich Pier has always known the 
oyster. Many 
decades ago, it seems, before the bivalve 
had become so popular an item of diet, 
he was fetched here in tons for the most 
inglorious end. He was burned for lime. 
Ship-lead after ship-load was brought to 
the place for many years and dumped, 
meat and all, into the maw of a red-hot 
kiln, to be roasted for the basis of mortar. 

There is no trace to-day of the old- 
time tower of fire. 


The place is very old. 


Some score or more 


broad-beamed schooners, nearly 


all rigged 


of big, 
much 
packed, along the 
the bank of the 
which is called Co- 
hansy Creek, is a deep, wide, tortuous 
channel, winding away through meadow, 
roarsh, and field, to Delaware 
On its. restlessly 
bosom, with the boats, 
and 


two-masted and very 
alike, crowd, closely 
that 


The stream, 


wharves border 


river. 


Jay out 
tide-heaved 
ride floats, scows, 
other small craft of 


beyond. 


nower-vawls, 
the business, 

This is the scene of half the labor at- 
the capture of the the 
home end, so to speak, of all the busi- 
The half is 
the bay, fully twenty miles off from the 
port. The autumn, the winter, and the 
early spring are the seasons of greatest 


tending oyster 


other enacted on 


ness. 


activity and the constant excursions of 
the boats, but summer also has its meed 
of work, and all the 
tales of labor. 

The first I encountered on the 
piers was an oysterman somewhat above 


story teems with 


person 


thoroughly representative 
of the better sort employed in the bi- 
valve traffic. The epochs and modes 
of his career, within a radius 
of fifty miles of Greenwich Pier, he re- 
cited with the utmost readiness, even the 
greatest of his griefs. 


his type, vet 


spent 
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The first important fact that developed 
concerning the oyster activities was this, 
that not only is the oyster epie divided 
absolutely into two separate seasons, but 
the crews of men employed in the work 
are utterly distinct. The seasons aré 
those of planting and harvest. The for- 
mer occupies the oyster-boats when the 
latter has come to an end. That is to say, 
after April has gone there are very few 
oysters taken up for sale, but millions are 
planted for the future. 

It appears the task of merely planting 
the helpless lump of a bivalve requires 
no technical skill. This labor is there- 
fore assigned to any makeshift crew that 
the captain may enlist. The regular 
oystermen, skilled artisans of their trade 
and builders of homes, depart in the sum 
mer for the brick-yvards, farther north, and 
do not return till the autumn. 

“Most of ’em workin’ just now is ho- 
that don’t know 
nuthin’ into the business.” was the way 
my informant expressed it. “ They’re 
mostly a Baltimore class of people—and 
that’s a sure hard nation.” 

Briefly the eycle of the oyster’s orbit 
must be recited, together with the man- 
ner of his getting. 
stated there 


boys, as the sayin’ is, 


It has been already 
two distinct 
in the business, one devoted to 
tematic planting of the young, 
marketable oysters, the other to the 
vest, later on. 


are seasons 
sys- 
un- 
har 
In the past there was no 
such thing as oyster-planting. Formerly 
men went out upon the natural beds and 
snatched forth all possible treasure, ex- 
erting all possible greed and speed to loot 
all the resources handy. Many employed 
the merest shell of a boat, lived near at 
hand in floating cabins, and operated daily 
with a twenty-foot pair of tongs to gather 
in their ecateh. Others proceeded with 
their slowly sailing sloops and trailed out 
a dredge as long as a man, that six lusty 
sailors hauled in with a reel which they 
eranked in the might of their sinews. 
Together these oystermen, little and big, 
were threatening extermination to the 
bivalve. The gasoline-engine to fetch 
up the dredge, and another to drive the 
heavy sloop when the wind at times 
should fail, brought the tardy alarm of 
the States to a focus at last, and new, 
protective regulations were enacted. 
Whereas in the older days the scheme 
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OSS 


was one of haste and waste and toil, to- 
day it is one of toil and law and order. 
The toil, it 
present. 


will be observed, is always 
Oystermen nowadays are farm- 

They own their artificial 
them down and cultivate 


ers of the 
beds 
them carefully, and watch their crops and 


deep. 
and seed 
scarecrow off the predatory hordes, both 
men and fish, that otherwise would prey 
upon them, just as the careful husband- 
man labors in his fields. 


bed 


patch of anywhere 


Such an oyster- 


as this may comprise a sea-covered 
fifty to three 
hundred acres of “ bottom,” floored prefer- 


from 


ably with good clean sand or broken rock 
or she ll. devoid at the 
start of all natural growth of the oysters. 


yet frequently 
On the natural beds the oysters spawn 
the first warm months 
summer. The spawn 
like millions of freckles 
affording a foothold—any- 
thing sharp, like broken shells, old bot- 
tles, other and rocks. With 
incredible these freckles ex- 
—small finger- 
already housed in walls of 


tremendously in 
of coming 

itself 
to anything 


at- 
taches 


oysters, 
rapidity 


“ 


becoming 


pand, 
nail 


spats ” 
oysters 
lime. The struggle for survival then be- 
gins, and thousands must perish that one 
may survive, as in some sort of dumb but 
frenzied panic to occupy a crowded spot 
they grind each other off by rapid growth. 

Now the he of the 
chooner with its two big iron dredges, 
and he in the skiff with his tongs. Both 
hegin to pillage the beds in long, hard 


comes oysterman, 


days of application. They fetch up tons 
of baby oysters, pitch back tons and tons 
of rock or broken shell for the foothold 
of oysters yet to be, and, sailing away to 
their seatter all this 
“ beneath the waves. 


staked-out farms, 
poe 

Not only are the private oyster-beds 
carefully divided one from another by the 
best of good stake hedges, but each hold- 
ing is subdivided again into many smaller 
fields to facilitate the work. This becomes 
from the fact that the 
must be permitted to grow for fully three 
seasons before marketable oysters can be 
harvested. Therefore when, with the ad- 
vent of September, the season for bivalves 
begun, the schooners are manned 
oystermen proper, who go down 
to dredge out a three-year-old crop for 


necessary seed 


has 
with 


the towns. 
At this time the labor is the hardest. 
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The schooners, in these days of harness 
ing even violent explosions to the needs 
of man, are provided often with two auxil 
iaries never known to the oysterman of old. 
One is the gasoline-engine to haul in the 
dredges, the other is a powerful gasoline- 
yawl that is always employed in times of 
winds to 
about. And 
a singular sight. At 
such 


calm or adverse push the big 
itself is 


stern of 


that in 
the 
overreaching 


schooner 
each 
davits 
are securely bolted, and when the serv- 


schooner two 
ices of the power-yawl are required a 
hook from these davits is attached to her 
prow, her hoisted 
water to be rammed 


nose is out of 
the 
hoat’s planking, and she noses her power 


less consort forward the 


high 
against big 


with most sur- 
prising ease. 

When conditions render it possible, th 
hours of toil aboard an oyster-boat 
very long indeed. They begin with th 
first faint streaks of dawn and end with 
the last dim flicker. It is all 
principally a matter of getting up all the 
oysters possible. 
the beds just as rapidly as men and 
machines fetch them forth. The 
dredge comes up from the deep like a 
mining-cage of steel. It is simply a 
framework made of iron rods, with a rake 
upon the edge that ploughs and a chain 
net to hold the load of oysters snatched 
in rude violence from their beds. It is 
dragged by a specially constructed chain 
that the engine winds up on a reel. Its 
cargo, upon its arrival, is dumped upon 
the deck, and over it goes for another. 
Meantime a crew of furiously working 
men are busily culling at the heap. 
Scores of the oysters come up in lumpy 


are 


sunset 
They are dredged from 


can 


eolonies, where six, eight, ten, or more 
of the together 
in a group. The men, armed with ham- 
mers and skilful at the work, give one 
sharp tap at such an aggregation and 
break all its units apart. A false blow 
might serve to kill many oysters. Then 
to one heap of “ primes” or to the other 
of “cullins” the are rapidly 
pawed before the dredge shall fetch a 
new eargo from the _ bottom. The 
“primes” are the larger, finer oysters, as 
the name would imply, while “ cullins ” 
are the smaller, Two 
dredges are heaving ceaselessly, so that 
all the men engaged in this process of 


creatures are cemented 


oysters 


second choice. 





A CREW OF MEN BUSILY 


sorting are obliged to hustle with all their 
might and They wear on their 
fingers a set of rubber stalls to protect 


main. 


them from scratches and cuts. 

Having loaded her decks, the schooner 
goes home, only to all 
possible speed and hasten again to her 
labors. At the docks in the mean time 
equally arduous employment is abundant. 
The oysters are forked like so much coke 
upon especially constructed floats, which, 
provided with tanks to submerge them, 
are lowered at below the ebb-tide 
level, where they “drink ” and fatten up 
and freshen. They are “drinked” for 
at least three changes of the tide, being 
watched like nursing babies. The mo- 
ment they are just exactly right another 
hurried business is in hand. 

The tanks are pumped out, up come the 


discharge with 


once 


CULLING AT THE HEAPS 


floats, and men descend upon them like 


rubber - booted demons to 
swiftly to a scow. 


shovel them 
And now, being ab 
solutely at their finest, they must all be 
rushed to market. 
are counted. It seems as if their num- 
might be estimated by averages, 
finally established, but this is never done. 
Men squat among them on the scow, and 


First, however, they 


bers 


with stall-protected fingers snatch them 
with well-nigh unbelievable rapidity into 
baskets provided for the purpose, count 
ing them two at a time. Four men thus 
working have counted as high as 325,000 
oysters in a day. 

From the baskets they are soon trans- 
ferred to bags, when at last 
ready for shipment on the cars. Some 
different and 
distinct handlings for each oyster before 


they are 


ene has counted thirteen 
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he even lands in the wholesale market. 
The final handler, the consumer at his 
home, may buy all he wants at a penny 
apiece, yet dozens of men have had their 
salaries, their profits, even their fortunes, 
out ot the round before this worked-for 
end has been achieved. 

This, in the main, is the eycle of it all, 
from the drifting spawn beneath the sea 
to the “half-shells” with horseradish, 
lemon juice, and ice that usher in the 
banquets of the gods. Fortunately the 
bivalve is dumb. His own lowly tragedy 
of birth, growth, and the battle to sur- 
vive, together with the human tale of 
hardships, sense-deadening toil, and bod- 
ily suffering undergone to place him at 
last before an epicure, may not even color 
his flavor. 

As long as the weather and light condi- 
tions permit, the oystermen open their 
day of toil at somewhere near four-thirty 
in the morning. They breakfast at four. 
“First dinner” is served at eight. Noon 
finds them all once more at the board, 
a famished lot of wolves, and at six they 
are eating again. 





A “ TONGER”™ DREDGING FROM A SKIFF 


A singular condition of affairs has 
grown out of this four-meal system on 
the boats. So rooted is the custom that 
when the briefest days have come, and 
work, by reason of the cold and the dark, 
is reduced to the gentleman banker’s 
hours of from nine to three or four, the 
men must still be fed as if they were 
burning up fully sixteen hours of time 
a day. In order to accomplish this 
gastronomic feat they stumble out of bed 
at four in the morning, devour a steam- 
ing breakfast, go back to their bunks to 
sleep or rest till eight, and then once more 
arise to eat again, and finally buckle on 
their harness. 

For the greater part the work of these 
men is performed in the season of win- 
ter. In rain, wind, snow, or blinding 
sleet, even with ice swiftly forming on 
their clothing, they scramble none the 
less to their yoke. The bay may be 
lashed by storm and driving wrack, the 
air full of frozen fog or raging in a bliz- 
zard, but unless it is positively out of the 
question to navigate a boat or to mufile 
the oysters from freezing in the hold, the 
crews of the schooners 
continue at their toil, 
no matter what phys- 
ical discomfiture may 
be involved. At best 
it is all a wet, cold, 
back-stooping grind. 

At the docks where 
the oysters are floated 
off to “drink,” the 
conditions are a shade 
only more comfortable 
than out upon the 
boats. The men here, 
too, are supposed to be 
at their work by five 
in the morning. They 
shovel, or sack, or 
eount all day, in rain, 
sleet, icy blast, or sun- 
shine, only to snatch 
at an hour or so of 
rest, at the day end 
frequently, and then— 
if the tides and the 
drink-ripened oysters 
demand — rise at 8 
P.M., or midnight, or 
two in the morning, 
to shovel the oysters 
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briskly to the seows by the feeble yellow 
rays of their lanterns. 

“ There’s times when it gits so almighty 
cold the oysters shuts up and won’t do the 
least bit of drinkin’,” said he who was 
telling me the eyele. “ No, sir, they won't 
drink a drop any tide, but it’s never that 
way with the men.” 

He had possibly done this sort of work 
himself. He knew whereof he spoke. 

“It’s exposin’ work, too, I'll put that 
into it, breakin’ 
oysters,” he 


the ice to take up 
added to other of his com- 
“It’s hard, but it don’t keep up 
There’s something good in every- 
thing, as the sayin’ is, in every trade.” 
He worked “by the thousand ” 


ments. 


forever. 


on the 
docks, and made forty dollars a week— 
while it lasted. 

“By profession,” he 
tonger.” He 


said, “I’m a 
meant a man who goes out 
with his skiff for a week at a time and 
with a “T’ve 
week at tonging and 
heels. Yes, but I’ve got 
that I rent out 
in the summer for shad and 
I thought last season I would- 


takes up 
my fifty a 
kicked up my 


oysters tongs. 


made 


nt good schooner 
and I fish 
sturgeon. 
n’t 


some, 


go tonging, though I could make a 
more of My sister 
asylum and 
and off his head, 
the docks. It’s 
I didn’t go, at that, fer one day 
and shot hisself in the 
His consolation was that he found 
it out that day, instead of at the end of 
the week. 

His new to my 
Davits with him were “ davvies,” 


whole 


gust 


money. 


was took to some insane 


father sick 


worked 


my 
so | 


lucky 


was 
around 
father went out 
barn.” 


ken. 
tackle 
was “tickle,” and he called the dredge a 
“drudge.” After listening for half an 
hour to his calm recitals of the hardships 
of his trade I began to observe a certain 


vernacular was 


sort of poetic appropriateness whensoever 
he alluded to the work as “ drudging ” in 
the bay. 
One 
youngest, 


season, I was informed by the 
owner in the 
business at the Pier, some savage drum— 
great fishes of the deep—made havoc with 
the beds. Whether they fairly crunched the 
oysters in their jaws or not he did not 
assert. They slew countless hundreds of 
the bivalves, however; that was certain. 
For a time no means of defence could be 
devised. Then some one thought of a 


most successful 
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“searecrow.” The bottoms were shingled 
-that is to hundreds of shingles, 
secured by stout cords to rocks or any 


say, 


heavy weights, were dropped from the 
conceivable direction. 
The tides then flirted the shingles delir- 
iously back and forth 
their anchorage to rise. It 


schooners in every 


as they tugged at 
seared the 
drumfish till they never came back, and 
of course it did not scare the oysters. 

In the earlier days there was oyster- 
pirating galore. There is some of it still 
surviving, but what the State 
and private policing of the oyster-beds, 
by night as well as by day, the wily, swift- 
moving thing of prey is almost extinct 
there at last. 

Altogether the business of oystering is 


between 


searcely to be described as a calling of 
My native informant summed it 
‘almost as risky as playin’ the lot- 
tery, and a whole big gust more of work.” 

He took me down to see his boat and 
home. The house was formerly a flat- 
bottomed seow, and rode upon the tides. 


ease. 


‘ 


up as 


The waters, however, rose so high and 
became so violent winter that h:< 
had it hauled out the bank. It 
stands there now, knee-deep in grass, be- 


one 

upon 
neath a wide-spreading tree. In _ shapé 
and size it resembles an ordinary trolley- 
ear. Here, with his wife and family, 
he abides throughout the year, wresting 
his livelihood from a world somewhat re- 
luctant of its favors. His boat, a sloop, 
well rigged and equipped, was worth far 
more money than his residence. 

He told me of how, on winter days, 
when the river is so frozen that oystering 
must cease, he goes after “mush” rats, 
out in the swamp, to trap them and spear 
them for their hides. Again, in the slack- 
ness of the spring and summer work, he 
fishes for the market, on the stream. 

I left him at last to go back by the path 
where I had come. With all his tale 
of the roughness of the men and the soul- 
stunting hardships of their toil still 
pervading my reflections, I came upon 
an unexpected sight. It was simply a 
grave, but a grave all alone, and so odd 
as to grasp at my attention. It lies be- 
neath a fine old tree, between a small 
tobaeco-shop and the sailmaker’s loft, 
near at hand. From a circle nearly fifteen 
feet across, the encroaching grass and 
weeds have been carefully removed. In 





IN THE NAME 


the centre is 
ionally 
ind a flag and 
crowing flowers upon it. 
Around it of 
ea-shells, ranged stud- 
ied circles. A board 
i the head, and 


words, 


an 
high-built, 
with 


excep- 
grassy 
mo 
are dozens 
in 
rude 
cre is at 


m it the 


\ MOTHER’S DARLING. 


Some _ grief - stricken 
quite 
had 
all her tenderness of mem- 
ory, I felt The 
erndeness whole 
Some 


mother, recently be 


re ived, he re expended 
assured. 
of the 
affair was path tic. 
vay | felt that some litth 
child was sleeping here 
till the 
told the 
Phe 


annals of the sea, 


man in the shep 
story. 

tale with 
the that 
writes them in ever-moving 
tides. 


one 


belongs 


Nineteen years ago, 
Decoration Day, a 
dis- 
the 
His 


ovs- 


deep-sea sailor was 


drowned. in 
ot the 


body was brought 


covered, 

ers bay. 
by 
termen to Greenwich Pier. 
and here it 
the 


in a 


was buried in 
the shade, 
box they ham- 
togethe Pr. There 
the 
to 
an- 
noth- 
the 


clover and 
rude 
mered 
much as 
to tell 
had 


Was 


was not so 
slightest thing 
name he 


There 


write on 


what 
swered. 


ing to above the 


cross 


mound, of his birthplace, of his parentage, 


his 

one 
had 
whether 


} 


his But 


he 


vices, virtues, or his 


age. 
thing certain—whatsoever 
he had roamed, 
kind, he had 
some fond mother’s darling. 
stands 
all—-and 


stowed it. 


was 
been, howsofar 
vicious or once 
That 
name, his epitaph, his 
crude fellow be- 


for his 


his creatures 

For nineteen years the oystermen have 
kept the grave green and freshly tidy. 
They have come and gone, on the ceaseless 
human tide, many to stagger into graves 
of their own and lie there forgotten and 
neglected. 


th 


To each sueceeding set, how- 


ever, is eare of this lone grave be- 


OF 


THE OYSTER. 


OYSTERMAN IS THE FARMER OF THE DEEP 


queathed. In the little cigar-store stands 


a tumbler on a shelf. Into this the oyster- 
folk pour their hard-earned money, with 
absolutely unadulterated of 
fund to the 
the sea-shells, and the 
cross, on the bed of the unknown sailor, 
at rest here in the shade. 
of reverence, some sort of unblurred re- 
gard for the who them 
and guided them a while, they lay down 
their roughness and sober their thoughts, 
if only for a moment, here beside the 
grave that has come to be more than just 


impulses 
generosity, as a maintain 
grassy mound, 


In some sort 


mothers bore 


a sailor’s final hammock—a sort of shrine 
whereat their better selves may kneel for 
a moment in passing. 





The Circulating Library 


BY ANNIE 
ISS MARY took up her pen again 
added a there 
were always postscripts. 


and postseript 
‘A new family appears to be moving 
the Maxey house. Groan with 
Caroline. I did that old 
would be allowed to remain in 
blue-blooded emptiness.” 
Nothing but blue blood 
flowed in Old Colony Street. 


into me, 
house 


blessed, 


hope 


had ever 
Miss Mary’s 
foundation, 
since the goods and chattels that the vans 


uneasiness was not without 
were unloading across the street did not 
look as if had 
veins. Polonia 

* The 


: ' 
know pine? 


they blue blood in their 


Even noticed. 
guess I 


is the 


dinner table’s pine—lI 
And all them chairs 
commonest kind J ever 

‘Polonia! Polonia!” chided Miss 
Mary. Gentle charity enwrapped her like 
a soft Only in her 
there bitterness. 

“My 
chided. 


bed now 


garment. soul was 
Polonia rarely remained 
“ They’re unloadin’ of a trundle- 
two trundle-beds! And if that 
they’re ain't a 
erib, then my 
Polony Ann!” 

It was a crib—there were two trundle- 
bed: Mies. Mars 
from the window, afraid of seeing more. 


grief!” 


down 
didn’t 


ther h’istin’ now 


mother name me 


moved hastily away 
She found herself half unconsciously en- 
deavoring to compute the probable num- 
of children two trundle-beds and a 
erib would hold. Old Colony Street had 
long been a childless street. 
the entry that evening 
had to do with the Maxey house. What 
Miss Mary did not write to her bedridden 
friend, Caroline Good, she set down in 
tiny, exquisite chirography in the di- 
ary. The two of them—book and friend 
were Miss Mary. There 
besides, and Polonia 


ber 


In her diary 


society to 
was only Polonia 
had limitations. 


“ The 


point, 


wrote the little golden 
‘were nice, proper people to live 


Maxeys,” 


opposite. Now why, why must they sell 


HAMILTON 


DONNELL 


their house and run off to Egypt? Egypt! 
As if Old Colony Street were not good 
enough! And to sell to pine furniture 
Polonia says it’s pine, and Polonia knows. 
I can hear old 
as I write! 

“Here I've dreamed of a 
memorial library across there, some day, 
with a Witherspoon room in it—I 
sure I could 
‘Presented by 


my mahogany shudder 


always 


am 
have 
Mary 
do they present rooms ¢ 

“ Departed Here appears a 
family with trundle-beds and 
pine crib. Exit memorial library—enter, 
who?” The delicate pen-point shud- 
dered, then wrote on: “ It was entertain- 


managed a room. 
Witherspoon in 
memory ’ 
dream! 


two one 


ing to see Polonia hang out a handker- 
chief at 
opportunities to spy upon the new neigh- 
bors. I must tell Caroline Good, but 
I must nof tell her that any one awaited 
reports impatiently. Thus: 

“Enter Polonia, news-laden. 

“ Polonia. ‘ Another one, Miss Mary,— 
six in all up ter date. 
my mother named me 
sorted sizes—’ 


a time to-day, to prolong her 


Six o’ them, or 


Jelindy! In as- 

“Anyone (with refreshing innocence). 
‘But my 
Polonia, 
complain 


“ 


handkerchiefs are 
and 
at six 


all of a size, 


you really ought not to 


Polonia (undeterred and unsmiling ). 

‘The littlest one’s a baby, of course, to 

go with a baby carriage an’ high chair.’ 
* Anyone. ‘ And erib.’ 


“ Polonia. 
Miss Mary.’ 

“¢T thought you saw a crib.’ 

“*T did’ (grimly), ‘and a cradle. 
Pine. What I want to know is if there’s 
anything below a cradle!’ 

“The dialogue might go on and on. 
Polonia is an inquisitive woman, but I 
must guard against Caroline’s finding 
out that any one else is, too! Is it a sin 
to be inquisitive? Never!—for Polonia 
is not a sinner. 


‘Crib! Cradle, you mean, 


‘ 
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Polonia’s 
The re 
count 
Street! The 
Miss Mary, 


laughed to 


incorrect. 
the final 
Colony 
Story. 
hame, 


census proved 
them at 
Old 
was 
the 
were 


were seven of 
children on 


family 


seven 
name 
upon hearing 
herself. There com- 
pensations in the name, to her delicately 
humorous mind. She would mention 
them to Caroline. 
Polonia made 
reported them. 


“ My grief! there’s all kinds. 


further discoveries and 
There’s 
a tall one an’ a short one, an’ two twins, 
an’ dear knows who!” 

“1 thought I 
Polonia.” 

“Oh, I thinks likely you did; there’s 
all kinds. Most probable before | 
through with Vil 
wheels. I sha’n’t be 


saw one on crutches, 


get 


"em discover one on 


any surprised. 


Polonia’s tone was crisp. She was clear- 


ly unreconciled to the social decadence 


of Old Colony Street. 
Miss Mary caught up her pen in an 


odd little spurt of excitement. 
Caroline, will 
library, after all! 
course, | 
for my 
full of 


“ 


listen! It a a 
Across the street, of 
I haven't 
library. 


you 


mean, got to wait 
This 
Polonia is 
informed, Polonia doesn’t 
them all But so far there 
is a long Story and a short Story and 
a Story in (twins). I am 
beginning to interested in spite of 
myself. Polonia grumbles, but Polonia 
is interested. 
“Hh ft @ 
should see 


memorial one is 
Storys! 
but 


yet. 


keeping 
me even 
know 
two parts 


get 


library. You 
the two-part Story circulate! 
One of these days I shall patronize that 
library and ‘ take out’ the two-part Story. 
I know beforehand that it’s a prosaic, 
rather hackneyed little both 
chapters, but I think I shall like it— 
anyway, will. She likes little 
moon-faces and checked pinafores in her 
Polonia herself, you know, 
Caroline, though nothing would hire me 
to say it, is a little hackneyed and pro- 
What I do say is, Polonia’s a dear. 
She grumbles, but she makes delicious 
salads outright, but babies me 
behind my back—fumes and fusses, but 
comes in nights to tuek me up,—will go 
as straight to heaven as Elijah in his 
chariot of fire. Bless Polonia!” 

The invalidism of Miss Mary was of 


circulating 


Story in 
Polonia 


stories. 


saic, 


scolds 
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a gentle, comfortable type, in strong con- 
tradistinction to the bedridden 
Caroline Good Miss Mary, Polonia 
aiding and abetting, enjoyed her 
health in a cheerful, quite resigned man- 
ner. But it conspicuously 
riety; in this the cireulating 
library across the way was destined to b 
Car 
manifest. 

the 
Miss Mary wrote in 


state of 
poor 


lacked Va 
respect 
a success. Between the diary and 
oline Good this fact was mad 

“T thought I 
drowse of old age,” 
the diary. 


was settling into 


“Nothing moved me. If my 
did slip off, or Po 
lonia didn’t forget to three-lump my tea, 
The last thing 
in the world I thought of doing was to 
patronize a circulating library! But to- 
day I took out the funny Story, and my 
sides ache with laughing. 

I called Polonia in. 


funny Story is Bangs. 


shoulder shawl not 


I was serenely content. 


Polonia’s too 
The name of the 
It isa little, rol- 
licking, frolicking Story; I tell it 
to Caroline. Polonia went over and got 
it for and back the 
muddy street with it under her arm. 

“*Here, take it—I "ll keep 
you awake!’ she said, Polonialv. And I 
haven’t had a wink of nap to-day! It 
nearly when I finished and 
sent the funny Story back. Some day 
1 shali take out the pathetie Story, but 
not yet—I ean’t yet. Polonia has had it 
out; she doesn’t know I know, but I do. 
I heard something out in the Polonia 
zone like the tap-tap of little erutches. 
I shut my ears—shame on me for it. 
Crutches wakes up all the old pity for 
poor Caroline. 

“To-day I have been in a mood for 
short stories. I shall send Polonia over 
for the short Story to-morrow. I won- 
der if J shall tell Caroline, if I really 
do sit here rocking it in 
Polonia’d better not come in! T shall 
not tell Polonia. What would she say! 
but Polonia does not know I came near 
onee to rocking little things in my arms 
like other women. It was before Polo- 
nia’s time. When you’ve once come near 
to things—some things—” 

She did not tell Caroline—Caroline had 
never come near. But Polonia 
her out. 

“My grief!” Polonia breathed, and 
hurried noiselessly away again. For, 
though Miss Mary did not know, Polonia 


must 


me, came 


across 


guess it 


was sunset 


my arms‘ 


found 
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herself had once come very near before 
Miss Mary’s time. 
“Dear Careline,” read the next letter, 


“have I told you there are seven Storys 


to select from ¢ In the library opposite, 


of course,—seven in all. One ought to 
be satisfied! If one does not enjoy a 
long Story, he has only to choose the 
short one. Or the sober instead of the 
humorous one—and there is always the 


Story in two parts to choose! I believe 
to my soul I shall like them all, which 
seems strange, considering their being of 


so varied a character. And 


all by one 
author—I have seen the author. You 
would never suspect her—never, Caro- 
line. Such a dumpy, frumpy little au- 
thor with her hair in curling-kids! 

“You would like the short Story, 
Caroline. Dear, yes! it would interest 
you from little tip to toes I should 
say from little beginning to end. It’s 


the kind of a short Story mothers like, 
but plain foll-s like you and me and Polo- 
nia can appreciate it, too.” But she did 
not add, “and ean rock with it in 
laps and dote over it foolishly.” The 
Miss Mary. To 


Polonia, too, who went about her minis- 


our 


memory was sacred to 
trations to the gentle invalid with a cer- 
Polo- 
nia did not reeognize it as kinship with 
Miss Mary in that they both had come 
so near; yet it was kinship. 

When summer came and all the win- 
the tap-tap of little 
crutches often intruded upon Miss Mary’s 
ear. She came to wait for it and to count 
Such slow little 
It was getting very near the time 
for Miss Mary to “take out” the pa- 
thetic Story. One day she sent Polonia 
over after it. 

“T took the pathetic Story out to-day,” 
she wrote that night with her little golden 
point. “I have had it out all day; I am 
reading it very slowly. To-night, when 
Polonia eame to earry it back, I said, 
‘No; let me keep it out the full limit— 
I am entitled to my weeks. Of 
course with the librarian’s consent.’ The 
librarian consented, and here I sit read- 
ing the little Story by lamplight. It is 
in a new ‘ binding’ now—a little skimpy 
white cloth binding, that Polonia came 
and ‘bound’ it in for me. Then she 
laid it on my couch—I wasn’t looking, 


tain unconscious and new respect. 


dows were open 


the taps as they passed. 


' 
ones 


two 
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and I do not suspect Polonia 

sentimental—but I 

myself by and by. 
“Such a little, little pathetic Story! 


ol anything 


mean to kiss him 


The crutches that make me think of 
Caroline are leaning up against the 
couch. I don’t think | like pathetic 
stories; they make me ery. This minute 
[ am erying. For pity’s sake, Mary 
Witherspoon, stop before Polonia comes 
in with your bedtime tea! Polonia 


never cries. 
“T shall keep this last Story out two 


weeks. I want to study it at my leisure. 


rhere’s no denying that I like short 
stories and funny stories and two-part 


stories best—I like to laugh; everybody 
Caroline. That poor dear 
woman lies in her bed and laughs at the 
shadows on her wall and the the 
passers’ feet look in the little slice of 
window where her curtain doesn’t quite 
reach down. 


does, even 


way 


She says it’s surprising how 
Caroline will 
go to heaven laughing, I believe.” 

The little pathetic Story lay on Miss 
Mary’s couch and slept, or stumped cheer 
fully about her rooms—he 
cheerful, continually reminding 
Caroline Good. Perhaps it 
that stimulated Miss Ma 
and kindled it into love. 
The patient child appealed to her, con 
quered At the end of 
she surrendered. 


funny people’s feet are. 


was always 
her of 
was this 
resemblance 
ry’s interest 


her. one week 
“T love him, Caroline,” she wrote. “I 
didn’t mean to, but I do. I ought to have 
taken one of the other Storys—I 
ought to have let Polonia take him back 
the first day. Now here I am loving his 
little thin face—his cheerful little ridic 
ulous whistle—his little 
his crutches! And I a drowsy old maid! 
what you Polo 
thinking of me? For Polonia 
knows,—she’s probably laughing in her 
sleeve. Out there in her kitchen, knit- 
ting her interminable stockings—‘ Ha! 
ha! Will you look at Miss Mary love 
him—will you look! An’ her makin’ out 
there isn’t a drop of sentiment in her. 
Ha! ha! I’ve found her out! 


out 


crooked legs 


Caroline, do suppose 


nia is 


“ Actually, Caroline, I can hear her 
laugh—I’ve got up now and shut the 
door! 

“He is so little, Caroline! You can’t 
think how little! Especially in his 
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scanty little nightgown—why do women 
love little children better in little night- 
gowns? To-night I kissed his hands, 
but don’t tell Polonia. I had to kiss 
some of him, and I was afraid of waking 
him up if I did it anywhere else. He 
wakes so easily. He did to-night all at 
onee. ‘Hullo!’ he said, out of the pil- 
lows. ‘Oh, it’s nobody but only you— 
I thought it was Her.’ 

“* Her, Martin?’ I guess I haven't 
told you his name is Martin. 

“<¢Ves—my mother.’ 

“ Caroline, then how did I feel! He 
was homesick. 

“< Oh, Martin, do you want to go home 
to her? I eried out. And his little face 
then! He laughed. 

“¢ That one at home’s only my Step; 
didn’t you know? This sleep-one’s my 
reg’lar own—lI only see her nights, just 
nights. Then she comes. I wish you 
hadn’t wokened me up looking at me so 
hard ’s that, ’eause she was just a-going 
to take ’em away. You scared her off.’ 

“Take what away, Martin? Per- 
haps you don’t think I was interested, 
Caroline. 

“*Them—my crutches. She always 
takes ’em away. Then she stands me up 
an’ smiles down—she’s the greatest 
smiler! “Now walk—walk—walk!” she 
says, an’ I walk.’ 

“Caroline, if you could have seen! 
His little hatchet face shone—do you 
know how a little hatchet face looks 
shining? He went back to sleep, shining, 
and I knew he walked with Her in his 
little dreams. If I could only take his 
crutches away, Caroline!” 

The longing grew as the second week 
passed. When she did not tell Caroline 
she wrote it in the diary: 

“There ought to be a way—there 
ought to be doctors. He is so little yet, 
and little crooked legs ought to straight- 
en. Somebody must find a way! 

“Tf he did not laugh so much! 
Crutches and laughing break your heart. 
Just as lying in bed and laughing—he 
and Caroline will go to heaven together, 
laughing. They are just alike. Saint 
Peter will see them coming—oh, if I 
were Saint Peter I should cry! Poor 
big crooked Caroline, poor little crooked 
Martin—oh, things are so crooked in the 
world! The saints lie on their backs or 
Vou. CXVII.—No. 701.—87 
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hobble on crutches, and the sinners walk 
straight. 

“Polonia has a theory that we all get 
our deserts—well, never mind me, but 
what has she got to say about the little 
pathetic Story and Caroline Good? The 


I’m the only exception. 


theory is all wrong. I wish Polonia 
could see Caroline—and that makes me 
think of Martin. I said she was probably 
laughing in her sleeve, but I was wrong. 
She was crying in it. She must have 
been there quite a while watching us—me 
down beside the couch kissing Martin’s 
limp little hands and the sleeves of his 
little shirt, and Martin there asleep. I 
looked up all at once and—well, Polonia 
wasn’t laughing. She went right away, 
and I heard her bump into the kitchen 
table as if she couldn’t see well. Polonia! 
—and I thought she hadn’t a drop of 
sentimental blood in her veins. I ought 
to tell Caroline. 

“T saw another thing to-day that shows 
she has two drops. Martin was hiding 
his crutches and playing he had ‘ walk- 
legs ’—that is one of his plays. Polonia 
was knitting stockings. (And — well, 
somebody else was the one that was 
watching them!) 

“You hide ’em, P’lonia;—oh, I know, 
I know! You be Her! Same as if I 
was asleep, you know,—I never played 
it awake before! Now smile down—you 
got ’em all hid? Well, smile down an’ 
say, “Now walk—walk—walk!” An’ 
T’1l—’ but he fell in a little heap. And I 
saw Polonia’s face when she picked 
him up. 

“T have written to three doctors. I 
have heard from the last one to-day. 
They all say, ‘Perhaps.’ The middle one 
said it more hopefully than the other 
two. They all say he must go away to 
a hospital to have it done. It may take 
a long time—but not so long as it would 
take to live crooked. I shall have Polo- 
nia ask the Step—I can’t. It will break 
my heart if she says no—I am certain 
the Reg’lar Own would say yes. 

“ After he is asleep to-night Polonia 
ean go. I shall turn my back to the 
couch, so I shall not see him walk— 
walk—walking in his little dream, with 
Her. Not to-night, while. Polonia is gone 
to ask! 


“She has come back. She stood in 
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the door and nodded her head. So I 
know the Step is willing. To-morrow I 
shall send him with Polonia. It is bet- 
ter to do things to-morrow than to wait. 
I have turned my chair around, and he 
is smiling in his little sleep. I know She 
has taken ’em away.” 

To Miss Mary the next days were long 
ones. The woman who came to take 
Polonia’s place until her return was not 
Polonia. There could not be two Polo- 
nias. Miss Mary waited with the best 
patience at her command, but she was 
not Caroline Good—there was only one 
Caroline, also. 

Miss Mary did not “take out” any 
other Storys from the circulating library 
across the street. The long Story, the 
funny Story, the short Story, were all 
to be had for the asking, but her only 
desire was for a little pathetic Story 
that had been withdrawn from circula- 
tion for repairs. She could not forget 
that one for a moment, and she sorely 
missed Polonia. 

“T knew I loved Martin,” she wrote to 
Caroline Good, “ but I didn’t know I did 
Polonia. The Temporary Woman knits, 
too, but not stockings—I couldn’t bear 
stockings. I am glad she doesn’t do 
other things Polonia does. The Tem- 
porary Woman sings, but Polonia doesn’t 
know a note. The Temporary Woman 
cereaks when she walks—Polonia crackles. 

“ Dialogue: 

“T. W. ‘Be you cold? 

“(Polonia always gets my Shetland 
shawl—never asks.) 

“ Miss Mary (stiffly). ‘I am all right.’ 

“T. W. ‘ B’ain’t you hungry for some- 
thin’ to eat?’ 

“ (Polonia brings it in on a tray.) 

“M. M. ‘Not for anything to eat, 
thank you.’ 

“T am starving, but how can a Tem- 
porary Woman know? 

“Caroline, it’s hard to settle into the 
drowse of old age alone—ah, you dear, you 
poor dear! You are the one who ought 
to have Polonia! What I am ‘settling 
into ’ is the sloughs of selfishness! I 
am thankful the Temporary Woman has 
gone out and can’t see me blushing 
with shame. 

“When I think of you— Caroline, 
when I think of you I think of heaven. 
You and little Martin—you are just alike. 
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I wonder if—it—-has been done to little 
Martin yet. Polonia will not tell me just 
when, but she is coming back afterwards, 
and she hasn’t come yet. I will tell you 
as soon as she comes, Caroline.” 

There was a postscript the next day: 

“ Polonia’s here. She came in sudden- 
ly with my bedtime tea. She stopped to 
get my shawl before she would say a 
word. Then she said: 

“*Tt’s over. He was laughin’ when I 
came away.’ 

“They have done it, Caroline. Polo- 
nia says they call it a very satisfactory 
operation so far. The rest is waiting— 
just waiting. For us, I mean,—for poor 
little Martin lying on his back and laugh- 
ing. You know, Caroline. 

“The Temporary Woman came in to 
say good-by, and I wanted to kiss her, I 
was so glad she was going away! Or 
else it was Polonia—I wonder how it 
would seem to kiss Polonia? She has 
gone right back to knitting stockings—I 
have made her leave the door open so I 
ean hear her needles clicking. If little 
Martin were only on the couch,—only 
two things are necessary to make some 
people happy. 

“Caroline, when you are laughing at 
the feet that go by in your little slice 
of window, if you ever see any little, little 
ones with crutches you will stop. You 
will ery then—cry for me too, Caroline. 
But when you see them go by walk—walk 
—walking—oh, I believe they will, Caro- 
line Good, I believe they will! Polonia 
believes it, too, for she’s knitting as if 
she believed. 

“¢ Polonia!’ 

“ (She’s coming in.) 

“*VYou believe, Polonia? Tell me 
you do!’ 

“(She’s standing there nodding her 
head—God bless Polonia!)” 

The letter to Caroline Good dropped 
to the floor. Miss Mary held out her 
hands. 

“When ‘two or three are gathered to- 
gether ’—we’re two .or three, Polonia!” 
she cried. 

The short, thick figure of the serving- 
woman with crackling of starched skirts 
crossed swiftly to the woman with out- 
stretched hands. The hands compelled 
her—drew her down. Then Miss Mary 
knew how it seemed to kiss Polonia. 














between the action of different 

agencies which are all the while 
operating upon speech. These agencies 
are sometimes more than merely different; 
they are distinctly hostile. Rarely does 
either of the two opponents gain a full 
victory. Even when the influence of one 
of them has become overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant, there are almost certain to be 
found exceptions which show that the 
triumph has not been absolutely com- 
plete. To this qualified success we owe 
the many peculiar inflectional forms and 
anomalous syntactical constructions which 
exist to-day in our speech. 

These opposing agencies sometimes act 
on a general scale and sometimes on a 
particular one. There has been occasion 
to speak of one set of the former class in 
contrasting the disposition to use more 
words and phrases than are really neces- 
sary for the comprehension with the dis- 
position to express the idea in the fewest 
words possible. But among the more 
important of these conflicting influences 
which are always affecting the action of 
the users of speech, two are deserving of 
special consideration. One of these is the 
disposition to resist any change whatever. 
This reluctance exists at all periods, but it 
never manifests itself in its full force 
until a people has come into the possession 
of a great literature. It is possible, in- 
deed, to conceive of an uneducated com- 
munity dwelling in some secluded region, 
and eut off from intercourse with their 
fellow men, which would preserve unim- 
paired for generations the same words 
and phrases and grammatical forms and 
constructions. But were such a dialect 
once exposed to frequent communication 
with members of the outside world using 
a somewhat different form of the same 
tongue, it would have to be endowed with 
extraordinary tenacity to hold its methods 
of expression unchanged. 
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But what such seclusion from contact 
with others might do for the speech of 
the uneducated, the establishment of a 
great literature certainly does for the 
speech of the educated. It strengthens 
and intensifies the feeling which leads 
men to cling to what already exists. It 
indisposes them to substitute for it or 
place alongside of it any new forms or 
constructions. It cannot and it does 
not prevent change entirely; but it re- 
duces it to its lowest possible terms. 
Literature, in fact, anchors language, and 
holds it firmly to its moorings. Its great 
books and its great authors are read and 
studied and imitated everywhere by suc- 
cessive generations. This. natural in- 
fluence has always existed; but modern 
agencies have strengthened and extended 
it to a degree once impracticable and in- 
deed inconceivable. The invention of 
printing, with the consequent wide dif- 
fusion of education, has rendered mis- 
leading all inferences about the future 
of modern languages drawn from the fate 
of the ancient, The conditions sur- 
rounding them are too essentially differ- 
ent to justify applying to the one lessons 
drawn from the experience of the other. 
There may be for our speech perils in 
abeyance which will threaten its per- 
petuity; but they will not be of the nature 
of those which affected the languages 
of antiquity. 

In truth, the influence of literature, 
restraining all attempts at change, while 
active at every period, has become in 
modern times powerful beyond all prece- 
dent. A language possessing it accepts 
without hesitation new words which seem 
necessary to expression; but it is dis- 
tinctly hostile to the slightest alteration 
in its grammatical structure or to the 
slightest addition to its inflectional forms. 
The longer it exists, the intenser becomes 
this feeling. At a period when such 
aversion was by no means so pronounced 
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as now, we have seen that it took more 
than half a century to introduce a pro- 
nominal form so desirable and so unob- 
jectionable as its. With the growth of 
this sort of repugnance which has been 
steadily going on, it is unlikely that in 
our day an experiment of a similar sort 
could be tried with success. The feeling 
which leads to this attitude of opposition 
is always to be respected. The continuity 
of the speech depends upon its existence. 
Consequently the proposal of any new form 
which affects the grammatical structure 
not only encounters violent resistance, but 
it ought to encounter it. It is incumbent 
upon it to demonstrate its desirability if 
not its actual necessity. The fierce fight 
which went on during nearly the whole 
of the last century against the new passive 
form—represented, for illustration, by 
“is being built ”’"—was not a foolish one 
in itself, though giving opportunity for 
the display of much foolishness. Even 
opposition to the mere change in the 
order of words, such as is indicated by the 
insertion of an adverb between to and 
the infinitive, is deserving of respect for 
the motive that lies behind it, no matter 
if neither much knowledge nor much 
sense is displayed in its manifestation. 

Against this indisposition to change 
whatever has been established is the op- 
posing disposition to make changes in 
order to bring about uniformity: As 
these two influences are always operating 
upon speech, they are necessarily always 
in eonflict. Before a language has estab- 
lished a literature, the tendency to bring 
about uniformity is generally the pre- 
vailing one. When a literature has once 
become established, the opposite tendency 
becomes in turn predominant. This point 
can be rendered clear by considering cer- 
tain inflections of the two principal parts 
of speech. In them the action of these 
opposing forces has resulted in leaving 
us in the possession of a number of ir- 
regular and anomalous forms. Let us 
begin with the noun. 

In this part of speech two principal 
ways of forming the nominative and the 
accusative plural were in the language, as 
it first appears in literature. The one 
ending was -s, the other was -n. Roughly 
speaking, the nouns were about equally 
divided between the two. After the break- 
up of Anglo-Saxon following the Norman 


conquest, the plural ending in -s estab- 
lished itself as the favorite, and therefore 
the regular form. The consequence was 
that it steadily tended to become the sole 
form. The declension in -n did not in- 
deed yield to the encroachments of its 
rival without a struggle. For centuries 
the marks of the conflict between the two 
can be traced all along the line. But the 
words of Scripture are as applicable to 
the language which man uses as they 
are to man himself. To that which hath 
it shall be given; to what hath not 
shall be taken away even that which it 
hath. During the centuries when no 
great literature had as yet established it- 
self firmly enough to counteract change 
the declension in -s steadily increased at 
the expense of the declension in -n. By 
the time the Elizabethan period was 
reached the ashen and assen and been and 
fleen and ton, still to be found in the 
writings of Chaucer, had given way to 
the present plurals ashes and asses and 
bees and fleas and toes. Solitary sur- 
vivals of the earlier forms continued to 
turn up; but their very solitariness em- 
phasized their coming death rather than 
their continued vitality. 

The disposition to make the plural in 
-s the universal plural seemed at one time 
on the point of triumphing completely. 
But there were inflections too deeply im- 
bedded in the speech to be easily up- 
rooted by the most ‘violent of revolution- 
ary changes. Those nouns which in 
forming their plural modified the vowel, 
such as goose and mouse, did not go over, 
though, singularly enough, foot, one of 
them, had originally a plural in -s along 
with the more common form. Furthermore, 
a number of nouns which had the same 
form in the two numbers, such as sheep 
and deer, refused to assume the general 
termination. But as against its ancient 
rival the declension in -s may be said to 
have triumphed with almost exemplary 
thoroughness. FZyen or e’en still survives, 
to be sure; but its vogue is limited to 
dialect or poetry. The one solitary ex- 
ception to the completeness of this sweep- 
ing victory is oren. In this instance all 
the unifying tendencies of speech have 
never succeeded in inducing men to 
abandon the original plural. Not that 
efforts in that direction failed to be made. 
The present form did not maintain its 
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hold upon the language without a contest. 
From the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century oxes strove hard to displace oxen 
from our tongue, but all to no effect. 

But besides the nouns having the in- 
flections already mentioned, there were 
some which had in the plural a special 
termination of their own. They were so 
few in number that at a period when 
literature had not yet thrown its protect- 
ing arm over language they could hardly 
hope to resist permanently the encroach- 
ments of the leading declensions. As 
might have been expected, the plural form 
in -s usually triumphed; but it did not 
have its way in every instance. Lambren 
and calveren and daughtren appeared, 
but they could not hold their own against 
lambs and calves and daughters, and did 
not long maintain the contest. They do 
not seem even to have found refuge in 
the speech of the uneducated. Sistren 
appears to have had a somewhat better 
fortune. It is in or it is attributed to 
the Scotch dialect, and is said to be heard 
occasionally in this country. So far as 
my own observation goes—that of others 
more fully informed may not confirm the 
view—it is never used seriously, but only 
in a designed jocose contrast to its cor- 
relative in such phrases as “brethren 
and sistern.” 

But one instance there is in which the 
plural in -n has rescued a noun from the 
despotism of the plural in -s. Strictly 
speaking, childer is the proper repre- 
sentative of the later Anglo-Saxon form 
of the plural of child. It was found to 
some extent in early English literature, 
and is still widely employed in the dia- 
lects of the United Kingdom. But the 
etymologically corrupt form children has 
established itself in good usage as the 
sole representative of the plural number. 
Childs no one apparently has ever felt 
much disposed to say, though chield or 
chiel, a varying or shertened form of the 
singular, is regularly inflected. 

But a form which has been in common 
use in a literature once fully established 
is never likely to die out entirely. This 
remains true even when the so-called 
regular forms have come to be universally 
employed. Those they have supplanted 
continue to survive, and on particular 
oceasions are made to do duty. By the 
end of the sixteenth century ores had 
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abandoned its long struggle for recog- 
nition. But the declension in -s made up 
for its failure here by capturing from its 
rival the correlative noun. Up to the 
seventeenth century kine had been the 
authorized plural. It itself was what 
some people call a corruption, for it had 
taken the place of the etymologically cor- 
rect kye. But the time eame when it 
in turn was to be dislodged from the 
common speech. It was not until the 
seventeenth century that the English 
race possessed any domestic animals 
called cows; at least, if they existed at all, 
they were found only in remote and out- 
of-the-way places where no knowledge of 
the plural denoting them came to the ears 
of the educated. Our version of the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and both the poetry 
and the prose of Milton will be searched 
in vain for any mention of the kind of 
cattle so designated. The history of 
brothers is not essentially dissimilar. By 
the end of the sixteenth century it had 
already begun to displace the then ac- 
cepted plural. Still, both the older forms 
kine and brethren, in spite of the wide 
prevalence of the regular ones, have never 
disappeared, and are never indeed likely 
to disappear. 

Let us turn now to the verb. In the 
case of this part of speech the conflict 
which has gone on is of far more interest 
to the student of language. This is due 
in part to the fact that there has been 
no such overwhelming triumph of one 
side. But it is still more so because the 
struggle between the conjugations ex- 
hibits the remarkable though little re- 
marked spectacle of a return of language 
upon itself, of a complete change in the 
current of tendency. A movement in one 
direction which threatened to sweep ev- 
erything before it was much more than 
arrested. It was actually reversed. Re- 
versed, that is, as far as it could be; 
for a movement in the opposite direction, 
no matter how decided the impulse, could 
never make great headway after litera- 
ture has been sufficiently developed to lay 
its restraining hand upon usage. Many 
features of the conflict that took place 
there is no room to consider here; one 
of principal importance can be brought 
out distinctly. 

After the break-up of the Anglo-Saxon 
there went on for centuries a steady 
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movement to convert all verbs of what 
is technically called the strong conjuga- 
tion—those which add nothing to form 
the preterite, but undergo vowel change— 
into verbs of the weak conjugation—that 
is, those which form or once formed their 
preterites by adding d or ¢. Originally 
there was no difference worth speaking of 
in the number belonging to each. But 
after the Norman conquest the weak con- 
jugation came gradually to embrace the 
large majority of verbs. As was natural 
before the creation of literature, the dis- 
position sprang up to make the small mi- 
nority conform to the practice of this large 
majority. We see the same tendency ex- 
hibited now in the speech of children and 
of the uneducated. They say, for illus- 
tration, seed for saw, knowed for knew, 
drinked for drank, drawed for drew. As 
most of the verbs in the language add a 
d to form the preterite, they are unable 
to discover any reason why every one of 
them should not do so; or rather they 
instinctively apply the common rule to 
the few which do not. This is the un- 
avowed feeling which once unconsciously 
affected the speech of all, and transformed 
—to select a few examples out of a large 
number —boke into baked, crope into 
crept, gnew into gnawed, woz into wazed, 
and yold into yielded. 

For several centuries after the Norman 
conquest this tendency was more than 
prevalent; it was prevailing. The weak 
conjugation kept on growing, and largely 
growing at the expense of the strong. 
Many of the verbs belonging to the latter 
disappeared entirely from the speech; 
many of them were carried over to the 
former by the unexpressed but instinctive- 
ly felt desire to bring about uniformity. 
Naturally this led to replacing the proper 
forms by those which, strictly speaking, 
are corruptions. Were we to base our 
speech upon pure etymological principles, 
we should all be saying glide, glode, glid- 
den; melt, molt, molten; shape, shope, 
shapen; mow, mew, mown, instead of the 
forms we now use. For « long period 
so general was the movement in this di- 
rection that to all appearance it was mere- 
ly a question of time when every verb of 
this class would follow the road already 
taken by the majority, and that the strong 
conjugation would disappear from the 
speech as effectually as hes the -n 





declension of the noun. More than one 
modern scholar has been misled by the 
tendency which once prevailed to draw 
conclusions about the future absolutely 
erroneous. So interested and interesting 
a student of the English tongue as Arch- 
bishop Trench assured us that the day 
would come when every strong verb would 
have disappeared from the language. 
“We may an‘:cipate a time,” he wrote, 
“though still far off, when all English 
verbs will form their preterites weakly; 
not without serious detriment to the ful- 
ness, variety, and force which in this 
respect the language even now displays, 
and once far more signally displayed.” 

There is not the slightest warrant for 
this dismal outlook. What the archbishop 
said would have been certainly a plausible 
and perhaps a justifiable assertion had 
any one chanced to make it at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. But 
saying it as he did in the middle of 
the nineteenth, it represented a con- 
dition of things which no longer ex- 
ists. The transition he deplored had been 
completely arrested. From the Eliza- 
bethan period to this day not a single 
instance can be pointed out of a strong 
verb becoming weak, or of having mani- 
fested the slightest disposition to become 
so. Those that were on the border line 
then have remained on the border line still. 
The very illustration: which Trench 
gave of the weak conjugation slowly 
carrying the day—such as climbed for 
clomb, swelled for swoll—would have been 
just as applicable had his views been 
expressed in the sixteenth century instead 
of the nineteenth, and no more so. 
Clomb was poetic and archaic then; it 
is poetic and archaic now. Shakespeare, 
for instance, knows only such forms as 
climbed and swelled; he had apparently 
never heard of any other. 

These are merely single testimonies to 
the truth of the fact that there is no 
longer any disposition on the part of the 
strong verbs to pass over to the weak 
conjugation. But we can: go farther. 
The tendency has not simply been check- 
ed; as already intimated, it has been re- 
versed. Weak preterites which were once 
more or less in good use alongside of the 
strong ones are at the present time either 
not tolerated at all or are regarded with 
disfavor. “When they looked upon me,” 
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says the Psalmist, “they shaked their 
heads;” and that is just what men now 
do with their heads when they come 
across such a form as shaked. Not even 
Shakespeare’s occasional employment of 
it is felt to justify it for modern usage. 
In the same way men now look askance 
at such preterite forms as shined and 
strived which once good writers did not 
shun. Even more striking than any of 
these is the verb wake. The English 
Bible, Shakespeare, Milton (both in his 
poetry and prose), will be searched in 
vain for such a tense-form as woke. In 
all these works the preterite is invariably 
waked. That the strong form fails to 
appear is not a proof of its non-existence, 
but it assuredly leads to the inference 
that it was not then in common lit- 
erary use; and so far as a necessarily 
limited investigation can be trusted, it 
was not till the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century that the now common 
preterite woke makes frequent appearance 
in books. 

In truth, so general was at one time 
the tendency to formal regularity that 
it even extended to the anomalous verbs 
of the weak conjugation. There it had the 
same temporary success, and there it met 
the same countercheck. Stretch and 
reach, for instance, by the end of the 
sixteenth century had either discarded 
or were about to discard their ancient 
preterites straught and raught; and if, 
later, these appear, they appear as sur- 
vivals and not as living tenses. But in 
general the use of the older preterites 
prevailed over the desire for uniformity. 
Selled and telled, sometimes found in good 
writers before the Elizabethan period, did 
not maintain themselves after it. Though 
reached has taken the place of the older 
raught, teached, while at intervals in 
good use, has not been able to hold its 
own against taught. Catched has been 
more fortunate, as indeed by its deriva- 
tion it deserved to be. For centuries it 
took its place alongside of caught; but 
the reverse movement in speech has been 
too powerful for it, and it is now dis- 
eountenanced. Beseeched, once in the 
best of use, lingers yet after a fashion; 
but besought is distinctly preferred. The 
preterites lit and lighted of light, mean- 
ing “to illuminate,” have always stood 
side by side; but so far as I have suc- 
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ceeded in gathering data indicating pref- 
erence, the one-syllable form is at pres- 
ent the more common of the two in the 
best usage. The only eddy in this stream 
of tendency is afforded by the verb work, 
whose regularly formed preterite worked 
does not seem to have been in existence 
till about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Even then its acceptance must 
have been slow. Pope, who died in 1744, 
apparently knows no other preterite than 
wrought. The modern form of the past 
tense is not found in his prose; nor is 
it registered in the concordance of his 
poetry, which, however, does not include 
the translation of Homer. 

To him indeed who studies carefully 
the movements going on in speech there 
is no question that there is now a distinct 
disposition to reverse the tendency which 
once prevailed, and to increase the strong 
conjugation, were it possible, at the ex- 
pense of the weak. In the long struggle 
that went on between the two, the former 
not only disturbed the regularity of some 
of the verbs of the latter, such, for illus- 
tration, as hear and feel, but it made some 
reprisals to counteract its many losses. 
It added to its list fully a dozen words. 
But nearly all of them were comparatively 
late comers in the speech. Ring, however, 
was a weak verb in Anglo-Saxon, but later 
developed strong forms after the analogy 
of fling and sing. Chaucer, in describing 
the appearance of the god Mercury to 
Arcite, says, 


An hat he weared upon his hairés bright. 


Weared is the strictly correct etymolog- 
ieal preterite. It ought to be the only one 
used by those who believe in the inherent 
purity of speech. But the language later 
developed as preterite and past participle 
wore and worn after the analogy of tear 
and bear. This is in itself just as bad 
as it is now to use the dialectic or vul- 
gar squeeze, squoze, after the analogy of 
freeze, froze. The only difference be- 
tween the two verbs is that in the case 
of one, good usage has condoned the 
corruption; in the ease of the other, it 
refuses to do so. 

But the influences which sufficed in the 
days of the feebleness of the strong con- 
jugation to change weared into wore can- 
not in these days of its strength produce 
even so much effect. It was literature 
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that mainly checked the once prevailing 
tendency to make all the verbs of the 
language weak. But the very same agency 
which arrested the movement in one di- 
rection erected a barrier practically in- 
surmountable against any violent move- 
ment in the opposite direction. That had 
to content itself with driving out, as it 
has largely done, the weak forms which 
had taken their place alongside of the 
strong ones. Any further action was 
impossible; for the influence of literature 
upon usage, which always exists, tends 
to grow stronger with the years. Only 
one strong preterite has been added to the 
language since the Elizabethan period, 
and its entrance was materially aided by 
the previous introduction of a like par- 
ticiple. Digged is the only form of the 
past tense of dig found in our version 
of the Bible, in Shakespeare, in Milton, or 
in any writer of the period. It was not 
until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century that the now authorized preterite 
made its appearance in literature. The 
earliest instance of its occurrence I have 
chanced to meet is in Shadwell’s play of 
The Lancashire Witches, which appeared 
in 1682. In the imitation of a famous 
seene in Macbeth one of the characters 
is represented as saying, 


And I 
Dug up a mandrake which did ery. 


Had digged maintained itself. to the 
present time, it is fairly safe to say that 
with the feeling now prevailing dug could 
never effect an entrance into the speech. 
Living as we do in an age when gram- 
matical severity is often directed against 
what has received the sanction of all the 
great writers of the language, naturally 
an unauthorized preterite of this charac- 
ter could not have hoped to escape the 
chastening rod. Against it too would be 
arrayed an established literature with its 
hostility to the introduction of new forms. 
We can see the present attitude illus- 
trated in the case of dive. The preterite 
dove is found frequently in various Eng- 
lish dialects. Not infrequently it turns 
up in the newspapers of this country. It 
has been developed after the analogy of 
verbs of the class to which drive and strive 
belong. But as by origin dive is a mem- 
ber of the weak conjugation, dived is the 
etymologically correct form. Therefore 


dove finds its way into the speech barred 
by the existence of a literature which 
recognizes the regular preterite only. 
That, it must be kept in mind, is the only 
real barrier. The language would not go 
to the dogs if men should choose to say 
dive, dove, any more than it has gone to 
the dogs for their saying rang for ringed 
or wore for weared. All that would be 
needed to establish it in good usage would 
be its adoption by a number of great 
writers, just as dug was adopted by such 
in the place of digged. But of that event 
coming to pass there are no signs; and 
until it does come to pass, dove must stand 
in the list of condemned expressions. 

There is, however, one curious story to 
be told about it. In the original im- 
pression of Longfellow’s poem of “ Hia- 
watha” there were found in the seventh 
book the three following lines: 


Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 
Dove as if he were a beaver. 


How this offending preterite passed the 
proof-reader without protest is one of 
those mysteries which have never been 
revealed. But the form certainly made 
its appearance, and can still be found in 
copies of the poem which were regularly 
published and sold. Boston never re- 
ceived such a shock since the days when 
Fenimore Cooper insisted that it was only 
in the Middle States that the English 
language was spoken in its purity. But 
that attack came from an _ outsider. 
Here the offender was of her own house- 
hold—was, in fact, her favorite son. 
What means of suppression were resorted 
to will probably never be disclosed. A 
mysterious reticence has always been 
preserved in regard to this linguistic 
escapade; the biographers of Longfellow 
appear to be silent upon the_ subject. 
Measures of some sort must, however, 
have been taken at once. Dove was ex- 
punged, and the decorous dived assumed 
its place; and the whole transaction was 
so completely hushed up that no public 
scandal was created. Let him who pos- 
sesses a copy of that first impression con- 
tinue to cherish it. Whatever may be 
its worth now, the time will come when it 
will reach the value of the virtuous wom- 
an of Scripture, and its price will be 
far above rubies. 














The Dream 
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grandfather said about The Dream 
when he died, though I was a little 
that were 


only words to me. 


| REMEMBER very distinctly what my 


and the words 


He sat in a great arm 


boy at time 


chair facing a window in his own cham 
ber, and he looked exactly like a picture 
that 
“ The 


was in one of my history books 
Death of the Gothie King”: a 
gaunt man with bushy eyebrows, 
head bent that the 
white heard was spread out fan 
his My father, I re 
stood at one side of the arm- 
chair, and I knelt at the other side. (1 
have often thought since how strange it 
a child look upon death, but 


were a 


ind his forward so 
great 
breast. 


wise over 


member, 


was to let 
then we strange household, we 
three.) I remember that for a long time 
after I had 


grandfather 


been summoned there 
did speak, but 


stared out of the window into the dying 


my 
not only 
November day. where there was a sort 
abroad over the leafless 
trees of the park, and beyond, over the 
hollow fields, a thin blue veil of wood 
smoke that hung motionless in the still 
air. The sun was low behind the hills, 
black my grandfather 
must have seen the squat Tudor gables 
of the 
which sat atop its ridge just beyond the 
limits of our land. I remember that he 
spoke quite suddenly and aloud, so that 
I gave a little gump. He said: 

“Eh! it’s an ill legacy I leave you, 
Henry, the cursed Dream.” And my fa- 
ther laid his hand upon his father’s shoul- 
der and said: 

“Don’t worry about that. I ean bear 
what you have borne—heavy though it 
be. Still,” he said, “if you see God, 
sir, you might speak to Him about it.” 
And my grandfather nodded with some 
difficulty, saying: 

“Twill. I will.” : 

Then after a little time he gave a great 
sigh, and he said: 
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of golden mist 


and, against it, 


Darraeq place, Tour de Guise, 


MILES 


FORMAN 


“Will 
Henry ¢ 
spared it?” 


have it, 
the 


the boy 
Surely 


think you, 
boy will be 
father 
worn 


“He has it already,” said 
and | grandfather’s 
twist with a sudden bitterness. 


ss The boy !” he 


my 
saw my face 
said, as near brokenly 
as ever [ heard him speak. “The boy, 
too ¢ Eh, he’d better have died 
he was born! The little boy! I 
speak to God about that. That’s not 
play. I must speak about that.” 

I knew, of course, that they were talk- 
ing about The Dream, and at this time I 
had had it for more than a year; but, as I 
have said, the words meant little to me, 
for I that I 
was cursed with an eternal curse. I was 
chiefly occupied in wondering what God 
would say to my grandfather when He 
was spoken to. When very 
important people met to 


before 
must 
fair 


was too young to realize 


such 
talk a matter 
over, surely something must come of it. 
After that, I remember, the old gen 
tleman silent for what 
me, and probably was, a very long time, 


two 


was seemed to 
his cavernous eyes fixed out of the win 


dow upon the golden sinking sun and 
Tour de Guise black against it, but at 


last his breath began to come in deeper 


inspirations, long silent sighs, as if they 
were drawn from the very bottom of his 


lungs, and as if he had been 


Suddenly again he spok« 


running. 
. but in a broken, 
straining whisper. He said: 

“T cannot open it. I cannot 
it.” And I knew what that 
it was in The Dream. I 
shaking before that 
horror upon me. 

“T eannot My my grand- 
father again. He did not raise his hands 
-he had not the strength, I think—but 
the fingers of them twitched and quiv- 
ered, and I watched him,. knowing that 
he made some prodigious bodily ef- 
fort, though all the while he sat still 
in his chair. 


open 
meant, for 
too had stood 
with 


closed door, 


open said 


So he sat and seemed to 
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struggle, and his breath came hard. Then 
all at once the quivering hands were 
still, and I knew that that mysterious 
door, closed ever to me, swung open to 
my granudfather’s eyes and he saw beyond, 
for into his gray face there came a look 
of knowledge and recognition so awful 
in its intensity that my heart stopped 
beating. I do not know whether that 
awful look was of joy or of agony, and 
1 suppose I shall never know; but I know 
the door opened, and the mystery was 
made plain. 

My grandfather’s lips moved, and he 
seemed to try to say a word. I had an 
odd feeling, which I cannot explain, that 
the word was a name, but I do not know. 

Then abruptly the great gray head 
dropped forward and hung pendent, a 
little awry. Staring up at him from 
where I knelt, I saw that my grand 
father’s eyes were white and strange— 
eyes such as I had never seen—and a 
pang of fear smote me, and I felt the 
hair at the back of my head stir, and 
I felt cold there. I think I must have 
cried out, for my father came round 
the chair and lifted me to my feet, saying: 

“Go now, boy! It’s over. Go away!” 
And I ran from that shadowy chamber 
of horror, and was comforted by the 
housekeeper with sugar cookies—seed 
cookies with a single raisin on the top. 
To this day’ I connect them with my 
grandfather’s death and with what he 
saw before he died. 

So one of us three passed through the 
door, and two were left to dream. But 
before many years another went also, for 
my father died on the day before I was 
twenty-one. I cannot bear to dwell upon 
his going, for he died of his own hand. 
I have no reproaches for him, and I have, 
I think, no regret. for he had borne 
all he could bear. ... It may come to 
that with me one day. Who knows? 
Who knows? 


So was I left alone in this great house 
with my acres about me. Alone? No, 
hardly that. The Dream was at my 
elbow by day, and at night in the dark- 
ness it crept closer and sat huddled upon 
my breast, waiting for me to close my 
eves. I was not alone. 

That was three years ago, and it is 
only to-day that I have returned to the 


house whence I fled, thinking to escape 
my curse. I said that out in the bright 
world where the sun was and where men 
and women laughed as they went up and 
down I should be free of that which 
haunted me. To-day I have crept back 
hopeless, and I shall remain here now, 
I suppose, until it ends—or until I end 
it. For The Dream has followed me 
the wide world over, and neither sun 
shine nor laughter can prevail against 
its might. 

In a gloomy fashion I think I am glad 
to be at home again. The old house is 
full of shadows, but they are familiar 
shadows, and they seem to weleome me 
back. After all, what am I but a shade 
moving amongst shades? I think I will 
go for a walk in the park. I want to see 
if it has been tended well during thes« 
three years. 


I am glad I came home. I have had 
an adventure, and in my own park! 
Moreover, it is, if I am any judge, that 
best of al! kinds of adventures, an ad- 
venture with a future. 

To think that I have tramped this wide 
world over, from London to Yokohama, 
and from the Cape to Winnipeg, and in 
the end have happened upon my first 


adventure at my own door-step! But let 
me tell about it. 
I found a lady in the park. It was 


down at the western side, where the trees 
are mostly fir trees, and where, presently, 
the land falls away to the hollow cup 
of meadows and the Darracq estate bor- 
ders mine. The lady, who was young 
and in a walking-skirt, stood under a 
tree, and she seemed to be encouraging 
with great enthusiasm the efforts of an 
Irish terrier to bury himself alive in a 
hole between the roots of the tree. So 
absorbed was she in the endeavors of 
this wretched animal that I stood for 
some time behind a neighboring tree and 
watched her at my leisure. 

Now, in my wanderings I have, of 
course, seen many women, and all of them 
were beautiful, and some of them were 
lovely, and a few of them were so lovely 
that they made me feel wretched and 
alone and badly treated, and as if I were 
outside in the rain looking in through 
a window. But this lady in the walking- 
skirt was different. She did not make 
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me feel as if I were outside in the rain. 
She made me feel as if I were within 
in the light and warmth, and with a 
comfortable right to be there. If you ask 
me how this miracle was wrought, I can- 
not say, for [I know little of psychology 
and nothing at all of ladies. I only 
know that it was so, that I was not 
afraid of her or distrustful of her, but 
entirely at my ease and very curious to 
know more. 

Also, if you should ask me what she 
looks like, I could not say. | know that 
she is neither little nor, as the fashion 
to-day seems to run, a giantess; I know 
that she has dark hair and much of it, 
and straight black brows over gray eyes 
that shift and wink less than most peo- 
ple’s eyes—very still eyes; and I know 
that she has a beautiful mouth. That 
does not describe her, of course, but I 
cannot find words to deseribe her. One 
would need colors—warm and sweet eolors 

and a breath of faint perfume—and a 
little strain of old music that one has 
loved for long. Then, perhaps. I do 
not know. 

The lady became aware of me at last 
and looked up, and T could see that she 
was a little startled—but not afraid. 
She said, 

“Oh!” And I took off my eap and 
bowed. 

She said, 

“Who are you, please ?” in the sort 
of voice I had expected of her. Among 
singers they eall it a eontralto voice, 
and it stirs the soul. 

“ A harmless middle-aged young gentle- 
man, madam,” said I, “who salutes you. 
Why does your dog dig his own grave— 
and in unhallowed ground?” 

“Tle has been crossed in love,” said 
the lady, “and he cannot bear to live. 
Still, he must try it a little longer.” She 
chirruped .to the industrious terrier and 
turned away, down among the trees. But 
as she went she gave me a look over her 
shoulder, and her wide gray eyes laughed 
at me. . 

“You look like Charles the First,” she 
said, with an audacity that set me fuming 
in sheer indignation. 

“ Madam,” said I, when she had gone 
on a little farther, “TI fecl rather like 
Charles the Second.” 

That brought her up with a sudden 


halt, and, after a moment’s staring under 
those straight low brows of hers, she came 
back to where l stood. 

“What do you mean by that?’ she 
demanded, and the Irish terrier struck a 
martial attitude beside her, as who should 
say: “Insult this lady if you dare! Am 
| not here to champion her?” 

“The compliment, madam,” said I, 
flushing, I'll be bound, “was a coarse 
one. A very dolt’s compliment. And | 
ask your pardon for it. I am unready 
with words.” 

The lady looked upon me fiercely for 
some little time. but in the end she 
appeared to think better of it. She 
laughed aloud, and the Irish terrier began 
to bark—albeit with an edge of warning 
in his tone. “TI bark. Yes. But have a 
care! Tlave a care, sir!” 

“But you do look like Charles the 
First,” said the lady, when she was grave 
once more. “If you are not he, won’t 
you please tell me who you are?” And 
Il said: 

“Tam Henry Carew.” If I had said, 
“T am Beelzebub, Prince of Darkness,” 
or, “I am Judas Iseariot who betrayed 
Him,” the effect upon this lady must have 
been much the same, for she fell a step 
backward away from me, and caught her 
two hands up together over her mouth, 
and stood staring with something that 
might have been amazement or horror or 
a blend of both. For my part, I gave 
her a sort of wry grin, and my pall of 
darkness, that her sweet beauty had stirred 
and gleamed through as the sun’s rays 
gleam golden through a cloud, settled 
down upon me again, and I drew a lit- 
tle sigh. 

“ They have been telling you in the vil- 
lage, or wherever you came from,” said I, 
“that Iam mad. It may be. I dare say 
I am. The company of madmen is sel- 
dom desired, and so I bid you good day, 
madam.” There may have been in my 
tone some little of the bitterness I felt 
as T turned away from her, for the lady 
gave a sudden hurt ery and caught my 
sleeve so that I could not go. She said: 

“Ah no! no! please! Please do not go 
like that!” said she, and her eyes were 
so very pitiful that I fought with a sob 
that rose in my throat to choke me. She 
said, holding my sleeve still: 

“No one has said that to me, and no 
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one ever shall—unrebuked. They have 
spoken of you, yes, but in kindness. 
They have told me what you did for the 
poor of the village, the school you built 
for orphans, and the comfortable home 
for the old homeless. Ah, believe me, 
they have spoken kindly of you. The 
very worst they have said was that you 
lived alone and made no friends a 
recluse, a he rmit, one they stood some 
what in awe of and could not unde 
stand. If | seemed astonished, it wus 
because I thought you away on your 
travels and beeause I fancied you—dif 
ferent. Please forgive me. We are 
neighbors now, and neighbors should 
be friends.” 

“ Neighbors?” I asked. “ How neigh- 
bors‘ I have none—nearer than the 
village.” 

She pointed across the hollow meadows 
to Tour de Guise, and suddenly I observed 
that smoke was coming from a chimney 
there. It was my turn to ery out. 

“Tour de Guise?” said I. “ But Tour 
de Guise has been deserted doors and 
windows boarded up—none but caretaker 
and gardeners there within my memory!” 

“The last Darracq,” said she, “has 
come home to live. Will you not take my 
hand as a neighbor, King Charles, and 
welcome me home e 

“As I should weleome the sun after 
darkness,” said I. “ As I should welcome 
the land after a stormy sea—sleep after 
laber.” My foolish tongue was all for the 
clouds—aerial flights, for a sweet mad- 
ness mounted in me at the touch of her 
sweet hands and set my head to whirling. 

‘A poet!” said my neighbor, with a 
gentle mockery that had in it no sting. 
“Why, here we have a poet! And so, 
after all, a madman. I would eall your 
attention, madman, to the fact that you 
hold my poor hand longer than brief ac- 
quaintance warrants.” She laughed up 
into my face, and I let her hand go 
“ For the present,” T told her. 

She asked, “ May a little girl sit down 
in your park, neighbor?” and she sat 
down without waiting to be answered. I 
sat at her feet, and the two beamed upon 
me, the lady, and the Irish terrier. 

“ And now,” said I, “tell me why you 
have come to this forgotten valley ?—you 
who call me out of my name, and com- 


pound a felony with vour wretched dog.” 
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‘A felony?” she wondered. And | 
found that those straight low brows could 
arch themselves, after all. 

“The burial of a living body is a fel 
ony,” said I, “whether accomplished by 
suicide or by the violence of another.” 
The lady laughed at me, and the Irish 
terrier growled portentously. But upon 
that she became grave and bent her head. 
Said she: 

“| have erept here, neighbor, to nurs 
a wound. See how frank I am with you! 
I have come here for peace. There is 
no peace in the world where I have lived. 

“And besides,” said she, frowning at 
me thoughtfully, “this home of mine, 
which I had never seen, drew me with 
an odd power. I do not know why. The 
thought of it became a sort of obsession. 
It haunted me both by day and by night. 
So in the end I came.” 

“And now that you have come?” I 
asked her. The lady looked up at me 
with a little slow smile. She said: 

_ Tour de Guise is my home, neighbor. 
I have no other home. And I have no 
kin—save my old aunt who has come here 
with me. I am the last Darracq. Is it 
not fit that I should live where the Dar- 
racqs lived so long?” 

“You will be lonely,” said I. “ You 
will miss your world.” And at that an 
echo of the mysterious hurt she had suf- 
fered rang sharp in the lady’s voice. 

“T do not want the world!” she cried. 
“T have come here to be rid of it. It is 
peace I want.” 

“T pray you may find it here,” said I. 
And she said, “ Thank you, my friend!” 
Thereafter she looked up at me for a 
space, very thoughtfully, with bent brows. 
And in the end she said, “I wonder.” 
But she did not explain what she won- 
dered, and I would not ask. 

Then for some obscure reason there 
fell a silence between us, while the lady 
gazed off across the meadows to her own 
hill, and I sat watching her—painting her 
in line and color upon my mind’s walls 
to have with me when she should be 
gone. And at the end of that long 
silence—as I knew it would be—the lady 
sighed and rose to her feet. For a swift 
second I had her hand once more. 

“T must go home,” she said. “It 
grows late. See! The sun is behind 
Tour de Guise.” 
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1 walked with her down the wood- 
ed slope and across a meadow path to 
the edge that 
there halted. 

“It occurs to 
have 


marks the boundary, and 
me,” said I, “that I 
foot upon your land. 
When I was a child I was never allowed 
through the 


never set 
to go hedge here, though 
Tour de Guise stood empty. There was, 
I faney, some ancient feud between the 
families.” Across the hedge top the lady 
stared at me. 

“Do you mean to say,” she demand- 
ed, “that vou do not know how that 
feud began ?” 

“1 know nothing whatever of it,” said 
I. “Will you tell And after a 
moment’s pause she nodded thoughtfully. 

“Yes. One day I will tell you. Ona 
day.” 


om 
me ¢ 


And so she went from me up the hill. 

Alone here in my chamber I see her upon 
the dark: grave, and 
My memory serves me well. 


beautiful. 
I see her as 
if she were before me in the flesh. Her 
wide gray eyes look into mine, her lips 
part a little and quiver towards speech. 
I see a little lock of dark hair swayed by 
the wind and her brown 
cheek, where the red lies deep and warm, 
an exquisite understain. I see the lift 
of her breathing. A faint ghost of fra- 
grance envelops me, and I am all athrill. 
New springs start in me, and I am drunk 
with them. My brain burns. 

Ah, now I am a madman indeed! I 
rave like any frenzied poet, and my feet 
are upon the ... It wrings no 
laughter from me when I reflect that thus 
has raved at some time in his life every 
dull lawyer’s clerk, every clod-treading 
son of the mean soil. If every man has 
towered for one little hour a god, so much 


sweet, 


blown across 


stars. 


the more must I respect men. 

But this to come to me: the worm who 
dwelt in darkness: the prisoner in his 
dank cell! A little moment—a single mo- 
ment—a look, a flash of eyes, and the 
thing is done—enchantment spread and 
sealed. TI have read of such matters in 
romance and laughed. But there is no 
laughter in me this night. My world is 
shaken to its inmost molten fires. I do 
not know it any more: it is a strange 
world to me: its air is sharp to breathe, 
and wakes an agony of pain in the breast. 

But I would not go back. 
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Neither will I look forward, for I 
am suddenly become a coward. It may 
be that I walk in an 
dream. Ah! 

The Dream! 


only exquisite 
The Dream! 

Hlow can I have forgotten my curse? 
Am I not a man condemned? Who am I 
that I should dare think of love? 

© merciless and adamantine God! O 
frowning Jehovah of the Jews! O Shy- 
lock amongst gods, I had forgotten the 
pound of flesh! I had dared to exult like 
a man, who am but a condemned slave! 


To-day it has rained from dawn to 
dusk—no good, gloom-relieving storm 
with lightning flash and thunder roar, but 
a dreary, ceaseless rain, a sullen sky and 
a sodden earth; a very November rain 
in June. Within that mythical undeter- 
mined space which the books name my 
soul—convenient scapegoat for hopes and 
guesses !—it has rained as well, and skies 
are sullen, the earth a bog. I am one 
with this piteous day. 

In the morning I buried myself in my 
estate business, accounts, what not, across 
a table from that rat-faced steward whe 
always wakes murder in me. In the after- 
noon I emulated the captive tiger—tramp, 
tramp, and prowl, beat your head against 
the bars till it hurts, then tramp again: 
so over all this huge and shadowy house 
where I was born and came under the 
curse. In the end I went to the west- 
ward upper chamber where my grand- 
father died; I pulled to the same window 
the same big armchair and sat in it, hud- 
dled, my eyes straining through the thick 
wet distance ot the squat bulk of Tour 
de Guise. So I watched the house that 
was sheltering her, and, against shut lids, 
I tried to see her moving there—slender 
and sweet and grave, with kind eyes. 

I fought with myself as through the 
sleepless night preceding. I fought 
against the enemy for my little treasure 
of sweetness and sunlight. Little treas- 
ure, say I? O splendor of undying suns! 
O perfect peace of lost Hesperia! O 
eestasy that has no name! 

Must I give it all up? Must I tell her 
that I am eurse-ridden—shew her the 
foredoomed thing of darkness that I am, 
and so have her shrink from me as 
from one unclean ? 

What harm to breathe a little while 
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this living air? Soon enough I shall 
come back to my dungeon. Ay, am I not 
nightly enclosed therein? .. . 

With the darkness the rain has ceased. 
A great wind is shouting up from the 
west and the sky breaks before it—stars 
glitter through, and I see a flash of moon- 
shine. It will be fair to-morrow, and 
she may stir out again. 


Once more have | dwelt, for an hour's 
space, under enchantment, breathed mag- 
ie airs, drunk the cup of oblivion and 
golden madness. I still reel from it; it 
is strong wine in my veins, fumes of 
wine in my giddy head. Once more my 
lady has come to me to make me glad. 

I set a trap for her. I took three 
oranges and bound them, hanging from 
cords, to a branch of the fir tree under 
which we had sat on our first meeting. 
Then I hid myself near by and waited 
for her to come. . . . How the heart can 
leap and struggle at sight of one longed 
for! A real and physical agony in the 
breast. And yet there are grovelling fools 
who term it a pump and deny it a share 
in the emotions! 

She came up the slope under my fir 
trees, and when she saw the three oranges, 
began to laugh. The Irish terrier laughed 
too, rolling upon the ground with mer- 
riment. I came out from cover, and she 
pointed to my. handiwork. 

“But Christmas is yet many -months 
away, good neighbor!” 

“You have no imagination,” said I. 
“T thought better things of you. These 
pendent fruits are golden apples, and we 
are in the Garden of the Hesperides. 
In fact, we are Hesperides.” Her eyes 
went suddenly tender at that, and she 
put out a hand to me which seemed to 
crave forgiveness. 

“My only regret,” said I, “is that I 
could not complete the picture by coiling 
the proper dragon-guardian round the 
tree’s foot. I have no dragon—that is, 
I have a cook who is a dragon, but she 
is a large cook, and it would be impossible 
to coil her round anything.” 

The other Hesperid seated herself at 
ease and considered. 

“T submit,” said she at last, “a poor 
substitute, but better than nothing. -Mr. 
Hfennessey shall be the dragon. We will 
coil him at the foot of the tree, and he 


shall sleep there with one eye open, watch- 
ful for stray Argonauts and Heracleses.” 

So it was done, and we disposed our- 
selves in the midst of our enchanted 
garden and were as gods. 

I cannot repeat the words we said. I 
cannot tell what looks passed between us, 
what silences flowed between our isles of 
speech. The hour is to me a golden hour, 
a Space enwrapped with veiling mists, a 
sacred something too cloudlike to be re- 
ported, too exquisite to be remembered 
as one remembers the commonplace talk 
of men. Shall one detail in rough black 
and white the whisperings of the gods 
in Hesperia ? 

Who am I that this miracle should 
have come to me—that the mortal should 
have put on: immortality while yet the 
body breathes and walks the earth ? 

Is -it perhaps compensation? Gold 
rendered to me wherewith to film the iron 
of destiny? A mad thought, but I cling 
to it, childlike. I hold it before me to 
cloak my eyes. There is a face beyond 
in the darkness that I dare not see 
Nemesis the Avenger waits there and 
waits and waits, and one day we must 
look inte each other’s eves, and there 
must be an accounting. 

For T have not told my lady of The 
Dream. I dare not. To tell her were 
to lose her, and that T am unable, literal- 
ly unable, to do. It is beyond my strength 
to send her from me. One day I know 
that it must come, but a little while 
first! Implacable One, a little while first! 
A little more golden sunshine, a little 
more breath of roses! T cannot give her 
up now! 


Is it possible that a fortnight. has gone 
by and I have not Written here? My 
calendar, it is to be’ présumed, is a truth- 
ful calendar; yet where are the days that 
have passed—and what has passed in 
them? Again I say that I can tell noth- 
ing. The days were enchanted days. 
There is no time inSHesperia. A thou- 
sand years are as an hoyr of still after- 
noon. An hour as a thousand years. But 
the end has come, for,#after all, we are 
not gods. We have only played at 
divinity. We have lived through this 
unmeasured space of time, blind, unheed- 
ing. FE have had my “ litthe-while.” The 
sun passes from the cell window and the 
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shadows gather again. Ah, well, | am 
used to shadows. I was born in them. 

It came—the warning of the end 
is do most great moments that determin 
lives of kingdoms, in a flash, as we wert 
about to part this afternoon. A sudden 
little flash and the thing was done 
inpremeditated, unlooked for, astonish- 
ing; and as inevitable as the night upon 
the day. 

There had been no word of love spoken 
or implied between us. I will swear toa 
that upon all I hold sacredest. We sat to 
gether, heart open to heart, soul to soul, 
but there had been no hint of love. Ten 
derness, ves, the tenderness of brother to 
child, of father to 
laughter, friend to friend. But of the 
love of man for maid there had been no 
word nor, I think, look. So far at least 
have | walked with honor. But who shall 


sister, of man te 


yoke the tempest, bridle the storm ? 

[ say it came in a flash. I had risen 
to my feet upon her word that it was time 
As often before, I held 
out my hands to raise her, and she took 
them. Then the flash. Her foot caught 
ipon a root and she pitehed forward. It 
was catch her or let her fall prone. 5S 


for her to go. 


for what was doubtless a moment—or 
an eternitv—she lay in my arms. With 
my strength I held her up; her heart 
was crushed against mine, and I was con 
Though I 
live to the years of the Wandering Jew 
and taste all its bitter sorrows, I shall 


scious of its fast beating. 


never fail to see the flushed sweet splen 
dor of that face against mine, never bi 
free of the fragrance of it, never cool 
from the madness of lips that clung 
ind kissed. 

How long endured that vertiginous 
moment I do not know, I dare not try 
to think. My body is rent from it, my 
soul writhes in agony. I know only that 
in the end she stood away from me, 
crimson and then white, her hands at her 
heart, her eyes upon mine. I know that 
I hung trembling, and I know that I 
let her go away down the hill without 
a word from me—without a sound. Then 
home here to face the Avenger who has 
waited among the shadows biding Her 
time, biding Her time. 

To-morrow I will tell her and end it 
all. Behold, Shylock, the pound of flesh! 
I bare it to the knife! 
Vou. CXVIT —No. 791.- 89 
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We met to-day at the golden hour under 
our fir tree, but I went a little in advance, 
for I had something to do there. She 
came to me up the grassy slope, slow 
footed, pale, with lowered eyes. She 
would not look at me, but when she had 
come to our guarded place she looked 
overhead, and she gave a little ery of pain. 

“Oh, Charles the King! Charles the 
King!” said she, “what have you done? 


: : . , 
Vais ou sont le > pommes d’antan ' 


“* Gone, Giséle r said Il. * Gone with 
the snows. Gone with Flora la _ belle 
Romaine. Gone! The garden is no 


longe r here. Sit down and listen to me, 
for | have something to say to you that 
| think will part us two forever. Listen 
to me, but, oh, my dear, never look at me. 
for | cannot bear it!” 

She nodded her head. 

‘I have known,” said she, “that there 
was some grave thing. I knew it from 
the very first. Yes, you shall tell me 
now, but first, before you speak, let m¢ 
say one word. Whatever this may be 
even if, as you say, it is to part us for 
ever—I want you to know that for 
what happened yesterday I hold you 
blameless blameless! It happened 
through no fault of yours or mine. Tt 
had to be. 

“ Now tell me what I must know!” 

Then I teok a deep breath and spoke, 
looking upon the ground before me. 

Said I: 

“T live, Giséle, under a curse. T am 
cursed with a terrible dream.” 

[ heard her utter a little, half-laughing, 
half-seornful exclamation. 

“A dream! Only a dream!” But I 
said: 

“Wait! It is not a common dream, 
though in itself it is not very peculiar 
It has cursed three men—my grandfather. 
my father, and me.” I told her what I 
have already told here of my grand- 
father’s death, and once when I glanced 
up she was looking at me strangely. 

Be My father,” said I, “died of it. He 
bore it as long as he could, and then he 
killed himself. One day I shall do the 
same—or still worse will happen. The 
day before my father came to the end I 
overheard a conversation -between him 
and our family doctor, who also is dead 
now. I heard only a few words, by ac- 
cident, as T passed an open door. The 
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old doctor was speaking, and he said: 
‘You are oak, Henry. Tough wood. You 
have borne this thing as few men could. 
But the boy is frailer fabric. He'll go 
mad with it—saving some miracle. It 
will drive him mad.’ 

“And,” said 1, “the old man was 
right. One day I shall go mad with it. 
Month by month, year by year, some- 
thing within me grows weaker and 
weaker. less and less resilient under the 
strain. There will come a breaking-point. 

“And so, Giséle, I am a man doomed. 
Avoid me!” 

“Tell me the dream!” she said. 

“Why,” said I, “it is no hair-raising, 
no blood-curdling thing to tell: a dream 
commonplace enough. A single night of 
it might, on waking, rouse a shiver and 
no more. It is the iteration that mad- 
dens, that destroys: the hammer blow 
always, always upon the same quivering 
spot, night after night, year after year. 
There have been many more terrible 
dreams It goes like this: I enter a 
house—a house strange to me, for save 
in The Dream I have never seen it, and 
I dare say it does not exist. It is night, 
and the house is very dimly lighted. I 
enter by a door ajar and untended; 
and, onee within, that cold and awful 
chill of horror which is known only in 
dreams and which cannot be described 
falls upon me and cloaks me. I am in 
a vast hall, shadowy—for, as I have said, 
the house is dimly lighted—and un- 
tenanted. There are vague shapes of 
chair and eabinet and table in the half- 
gloom, and there is a gigantic boar’s 
head fixed over a gigantic mantel, be- 
neath which are ashes of a dead fire. I 
go through this hall to its end, and be- 
tween two armored knights in effigy I 
mount a broad and winding stair. There 
is a landing where, upon the wall, hangs 
the life-size portrait of a lady with 
frightened eyes. I go on up the stair, im- 
nelled by I know not what awful force, 
horror chill upon me, my heart cold in 
my breast, my feet dragging, yet ever 
moving on. So I enter an upper hall, 
which is, I think, miles long, filled with 
darkness and the breath of fear. 

“So in the end I come at last to a 
closed door, and the force which moves 
me puts out my hand to it, slowly, inch 
by ineh. What is beyond that door I 


do not know. 1 am certain only that 
1 dread it with a fear too terrible to be 
put into words—too terrible to feel in 
waking hours. I know that in some aw- 
ful fashion it is the end of things, the 
mystery made plain, the unquenchable 
fire which shall devour all I am and hav 
been. I cannot even hint to you the 
awfulness which I feel to be behind that 
closed door. Yet one day I shall open 
it—the force will be stronger than I 
and I shall pass beyond, as I believe my 
grandfather passed when he died. And 
then, I think, this little groping-in-the- 
dark, which is called life, will cease to 
occupy me for evermore.” 

“You have never opened it?” cried 
Giséle. “You have never opened the 
door, then?” And I said: 

“No. Horror becomes too poignant. 
I wake there and lie trembling.” 

Upon that she was silent for a long 
time, but, though I would not look at 
her, I knew her eyes were upon me. 
Abruptly she rose to her feet and be- 
gan to walk up and down the place, her 
hands clasped before her and working 
together. I heard her speak from time 
to time, broken words-—bits of sentences 
without endings. 

“What to do... What to say now 

. and how to say it? ... Ah. I must 
be gentle and wise ... or all be lost. 
... What to say?” Her face was up- 
turned, and I think at one time she 
prayed; but I sat apart, buried in cloudy 
gloom, knowing that the hour had struck 
and that all was over—the sun gone for- 
ever from the cell window. 

When at last Giséle turned to me I rose 
to face her, and I hope that outwardly 
I was calm—no sign there of torn heart 
—rent and tortured soul. I said: 

“So it ends here. I have loved you, 
knowing that I had no right, knowing 
that IT was doomed. Now you know also. 
Be merciful and let me go _ without 
further speech. I canot bear much 
more.” But she put my hands aside 
with what seemed almost. like impatience. 
She looked upon me very earnestly, and 
I became aware that there was a strange 
excitement in her, the like of which I 
had not seen before. She held my shoul- 
ders with her strong little hands. 

“You love me, Charles the King?” she 
said. And said T: 
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THE 


“ Better than my soul, my dear. | 
would wreck this world for you, to give 
you joy, but I will not wreck your lift 
for my sake.” 

“Will me,” sh 
looking into my eyes, “ to do a thing that 
I shall ask you to do within these twenty 
four hours? Will you swear to do it at 
any cost to you—for my sake ?” 

“ Can it be done,” 


And she said, 


you swear to said, 


said I, “with 

honor ?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Then,” said I, “I 


it may. 


will do it, cost what 
What is it you wish me to do?” 

Giséle turned away from me, covering 
her eyes, and I think she gave one sob, 
as of relief—or I know not what. 

“T will tell you later,” she said. “ Not 
I will send you word. When my 
word comes to you, do what it bids, with- 
out question. 


now. 


Much may hang upon it, 
Charles the King.” 

I had more to say to her, a great deal 
more, but she went from me then. She 
would listen no more. 
had short 
came back. 

“In payment for what you have told 
me,” she said, “I will tell you a thing 
which you do not know.” Her face was 
white and a little drawn, but her eyes 
were burning with that strange 
which I had already seen in her, 
and her hands still. In 


Only, when she 


gone a way she turned and 


excite- 
ment 


could not be 


the midst of my fog of pain and despair 
I wondered. 


“The feud our 
said she, “began in your grandfather’s 
day—when he was young, and when my 
grandmother was a 
year-old child, 
happy with 


between two houses,” 


young wife with a 
my mother. She—was 
her husband, and she 
came to love your grandfather. They 
were to have gone away together, the 
day was set—the night, rather—a time 
when all the household was to be absent. 
Your grandfather was to come for her.” 

“He came?” I cried. “ He came?” 

But Giséle shook her head. 

“No,” said she, very gently. 
not come, Charles the King. At least— 
no, he did not come. So my grand- 
mother kissed her little child, that was 
my mother, and shot herself and died. 
That was how the feud began, and that 
is why the Darracqs left Tour de Guise, 
to live abroad.” 


not 


“He did 
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‘ 


Then, when she had done, Giséle went 
away down the slope of ground and left 
me alone there, staring, and sick with a 
double horror. 

So at home 


shadows 


at length to this house of 
to a pretence of dinner—after- 
wards my own chamber, where I sit now, 
my head in my dull eyes fixed 
the dim corridor of the future 
mists hang and fear flits and dread 
And at the end—what? |! 
cannot see the end. 

A letter, brought by hand! I tear it 
open, and there mounts a faint ghost of 
familiar scent. It is from her! It is 
the sheet but a 


hands, 
adown 
where 


lies in wait. 


not signed, and bears 
single word: 


“Come!” 


Fire and earthquake and destruction, 
and the overturning of all established 
things: the world ablaze from icy pole to 
icy pole: the changeless stars adance and 
shrieking through lurid the old 
erder confounded, giving place to new. 

Yet over all, God’s in His heaven. 

Is this I who sit in my familiar cham- 
ber, familiar no longer—a strange place 
full of strange belongings? 


space: 


I who press 
hot brow with trembling fingers and gaze 
upon paper scrawled with words a mil- 
lion million years ago in another world 
by a creeping thing I never knew? 

Is it I? 

Who, this other who 
millions of years ago and wrote? 
indeed? . Shall I add to 
so abruptly broken off? My fingers twist 
awkwardly round the Words fall 
with incredible difficulty, dropped from a 
fiery cloud of thought that wheels ma- 
jestic through great space. 

The last written word of that ancient 
one was, “ Come ”—a word. 
There he breaks off. He seems to have 
gone -the arrow from the bow—the bird, 
rather, to the calling mate—the soldier 
to the trump of battle. 

For clearness I set myself in his place. 
I go in his person through the soft night, 
quick-footed, with tense breath across the 
park, down slope to meadow, so over the 
hedge, and for the first time upon Dar- 
raecq ground. 

You will remember that 
before been there 


then, sat here 
Who, 
his words 


pen. 


letter in a 


I had never 
the slow-ascending hill 
was strange to me save by eyesight from 
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across the cup of lowland. But I struck 
straight for Tour de Guise where it sat 
squat and dark upon the hilltop, faint 
yellow here and there at seattered win- 
dow eyes. I came out upon the lawn 
before the house and paused for bearings. 
Where to enter? At the front door, ob- 
viously, in the lack of other instruction. 
A paved terrace ran along the south 
front, raised a little way, low-parapeted: 
the French windows opened upon it, and, 
under a frowning canopy of gray stone, 
the double doors. There was moonlight. 
| sought for a bell-handle, found it, and 
pulled—pulled, after a wait, again, and 
still again. I believe I said aloud, “ This 
is uncommon odd!” 

In the moonlight I peered closer, and 
something like fear pricked suddenly 
within me, for one leaf of the heavy 
iron-studded doors stood ajar—a_ scant 
couple of inches. I believe that then I 
stood motionless, without thought and 
without breath, while one might count a 
score. But in the end I entered Tour 
de Guise, and elosed the door behind me. 

Thereafter I moved in the ancient and 
prescribed limits of The Dream, without 
surprise, without hesitation. As ever be- 
fore, fear grew chill and heavy within 
me, occupied me wholly—that awful hor- 
ror for which there is no fit name. I 
had forgotten how I came there and why. 
I had forgotten that this was Tour de 
Guise. I had forgotten Giséle-and her 
summons. The Dream was upon me, and 
I moved through it obedient, unquestion- 
ing. Where utter fear is there can be 
nothing else, neither thought nor recol- 
iection nor astonishment—only dread. 

I went through the length of the great 
hall, dimly lit with candles, past the 
vague shapes of chair and cabinet and 
table that loomed on either side in the 
dark, past the fierce, gigantie boar’s head 
that snarled silently over the mantel. Be- 
tween those armored effigies holding 
spears in mailed hands I began with 
leaden feet to mount the winding stair. 
The portrait of the lady with frightened 
eyes was on the landing, her white and 
straining face outthrust towards me from 
the gloom. I think I shivered as I passed 
her, and that my feet went a little quicker 
for the knowledge that she watched me 
up the remaining flight. 

So to that interminable upper corridor 


adown which my poor steps had shud 
dered so many, many terrible times. 

1 suppose it has very often been com- 
mented upon as a strange fact that in 
recurrent evil dreams the terror felt is 
never lessened by habit and repetition. 
It remains, after years of nightly tor- 
ment, as fresh and as poignant as at 
the first dreaming. With me on this 
night every step down the upper corridor 
of Tour de Guise was a wrench of iey 
fear, just a hair’s-breadth short of utter 
paralysis. And so it had ever been. A 
very little more and there must have 
come the seream of agony intolerable, 
and then—the blank. Yet I had borne 
it for near twenty years! 

So at last the far end and the fateful 
door. I remember with shudders how I 
stood there in the half-gloom, frozen, mo- 
tionless, for a long time. I remember 
how inch by inch the power drew my 
hand to the knob of the door, and I re- 
member the wild thrill of agony when 
cold flesh struck upon cold metal and 
grasped it as a tortured hand grasps the 
pole of a battery and cannot let go. 

Upon that there comes to me a little 
blank, an unmeasured space that may 
have been long or short. I do not know. 
I only knew that I stood in darkness. 
still before the door, powerless to move, 
to breathe, to think. But at the end of 
that unmeasured space I know that there 
shot a miracle athwart the world, a 
lightning flash across the gloomy void. 
In my extremity, for a little instant, the 
curtains of The Dream were parted. I 
saw in the blaze of the lightning flash 
my errand here. I remembered that 
Giséle had called me. In that instant 
love invincible fought with chill fear. I 
gave a great ery—her name, I think- 
and tore open the door. 

Beyond, a chaos of whirling light, of 
stunned and fainting senses, of a dis- 
ordered and upheaved universe. Yet be- 
fore I slipped into a mereiful oblivion 
I knew that I was conscious of a white 
face that blazed into crimson splendor, 
of warm arms that caught me up, of a 
breast that pillowed my poor head upon 
unimagined sweet fragrance, of a golden 
voice that sobbed and exulted in broken. 
triumphant words. 

“You came! Oh, Charles, my king. 
you came! .. . You dared it all... for 
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my sake ... Love conquering fear! .. . 


Oh, never more can it haunt you now! 


... You came to me, Charles the King!’ 


So after night cometh the sweet morn- 
ing: after fearsome gloom the glowing 
sun, the life-giver. So by love’s might 
and miracle I am come—if indeed this 
be not a madder, more treacherous dream 
than the first—out from under my pall 
into Hesperia, where the golden apples 
hang. And there wiil be no going back. 
For that I have the word of Giséle the 
Queen, and she is very wise, being taught 
by love. I do not question her word. 

There remains but to make clear, as 
it has at last been made clear to me, that 
sad business of my grandfather where- 
with began the curse. I end it with the 
briefest of words, for it is a dark matter, 
and I am all for sunshine now. It seems 
that when he went by night to that all 
but empty house to fetch the woman who 
loved him, he entered by the door ajar, 
and so went through hall and stair and 
upper corridor. And it seems (not all 
unnaturally, since he appears to have been 


in youth a nervous man and the ocea- 
sion was not quieting)—it seems that, 
even as he entered, a strange fear smote 
him, an inexplicable superstitious dread, 
grew keener, colder, more paralyzing as 
he went on, until at last, as he confesses 
in the ill-scrawled letter he sent next 
day to a woman already dead, he stood 
before the little upper door a man in 
an ague fit of helpless fear. He says 
that he stood there in the dark, his hand 
on the knob, for what seemed to him 
centuries. But in the end a sort of des- 
perate strength came to his knees, he 
turned and fled from the house. 

The woman waited an hour or perhaps 
longer. Then you know what she did. 
From that time on my _ grandfather 
dreamed The Dream, and we others aft- 
er him, my father and I 

What was it I overheard the old doc- 
tor man say’—“ The boy is of frailer 
fabric. He'll go mad with it—saving 
some miracle.” 

Eh, God of sweetness and light, a 
miracle indeed! 


Love’s Coward 
BY .LOUISE -: MQRGA N.SILL 


SHALL be so happy when I die, 
[ For thou wilt come to weep above my grave; 
My buried heart will greet thee, sigh for sigh, 
And give thee then the troth it never gave. 
From love I ever fled, 
Its anguish not forgiving, 
But I shall love thee, dead, 
Who feared to love thee living. 


I shall be so rich in quiet peace 
Dreaming in that narrow house alone, 
Till thou com’st—then death itself will cease, 
And I shall rise into thy heart, my own! 
My starving soul be fed 
With eestasy of giving, 
For I shall love thee, dead, 
Who dared not leve thee living. 
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The Home Life 


BY VILH /JALMR 


N his preface to 
Fridtjof Nansen 
some point | 


Eskimo Life, 
“And if in 
should appear 


says: 


unrea 


sonable, I must plead as my excuse that 


it is searcely possible to live for any 


time among these people without con 


iving an affection for them—for that, 


one winter is more than enough.” 


crossing of 


With the present writer, the first of 
his thirteen months among the Eskimos 
made him their debtor in gratitude, and 
the sueceeding months kept adding to the 
Nansen came to them after his 
their 
neighbor in his own house with several 


score. 
Greenland, lived as 
white companions; he was largely inde- 
pendent of them; when they were in his 
dwelling they were his visitors. With 
situation was different. I had 
also come to them overland, but with no 


me the 


resources. I had ex- 
a ship with food and clothing to 
meet me at the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
The Eskimos 
think 
they believed that ship of mine to have 
any existence outside of my imagination. 
But that did not matter, for I was among 
a people who are every one’s friends, 
communists who looked to it that I 
should be as well fed and clothed as 
themselves; for the necessities of life be- 
long not to him who produces them, but 
to him who needs them. When I tried 
in my fragmentary Eskimo to express 
thanks for their kindness they were more 
surprised than pleased. “ Do, then, in 
the white man’s land, some starve and 
shiver while others eat 
warmly clad?” 


companions, no 
pected 


but the ship never came. 
are natural sceptics, and I don’t 


much and are 
To that question I said, 


“No,” though I knew I was lying. I 
was afraid the competitive system 
could not be explained to them satis- 


factorily; neither was I, being the poor- 
est among them, 
justifying it. 


very anxious to try 


The general public knows a good deal 
about the Eskimo, but that knowledge 








of the Eskimo 


STEFANSSON 


consists mostly of things that are not so. 
Sober truth about 
only looks novel but sounds improbable. 
One 


with the purpose « 


them, therefore, not 


whose aims are scientific writes 


f making known facts; 


one who writes about a little known peo- 
ple for whom he feels affection is natu- 
rally facts he 
shall, in a measure, justify that affection. 
Ile hopes that 


anxious that the relates 
tween the lines of what 
is intended as a plain narration not un 
worthy of scientific uses there may ap- 
pear now and then the truth that in even 
savage bosoms every human heart is hu- 
That is a fact 
stood, contributes to one’s general satis- 
faction in life. 


man. which, if under- 


In many things we are the superiors 
of the Eskimo, in a few we are his in- 
feriors. The moral value of some of his 
superiority is small—he can make better 


eold 


and furriers; he can 


garments against than our tailors 


thrive in barren 


wastes where a New-Englander would 
starve But of some of his superiority 


he has devel 
oped individual equality farther than we, 
he is less selfish, more helpful to his fel- 
low, kinder to his wife, gentler to his 
child, more reticent about the faults of 
his neighbor than any but the rarest and 
best of our race. 


the moral value is great 


As a guest who could 
not pay for my keep, as a stranger whose 
among knew, | 
learnt these things in a winter that, for 
all its darkness and cold, was one of the 
pleasantest of my life. 

It was in the latter part of December, 
1906, that, driven by scarcity of food to 
the westward, a few of my Eskimo 
friends and I presented ourselves at the 
house of the chief Ovayuak, the most 
influential man in the community east 
of the Mackenzie River. When our sleds 
approached his igloo at Tuktuyaktok we 
could see from afar thick smoke rising, 
and knew a kettle of fish was boiling 
against our arrival; for the hospitable 


purpose them no one 
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Eskimos always keep a sharp lookout for 
the appearance of a sled on the snowy 
horizon. When within half a mile, a 
crowd of shouting people and barking 
dogs came tumbling to meet us, and at 
their head Ovayuak himself, the man 
whose warm house and good-will were 
to make the arctic winter pleasant for 
me, both then while it was passing and 
now that it is a memory. 

Ovayuak is a type of the best of his 
countrymen. With a stature of five feet 
ten he has those qualities of body which 
make him look tall even when seen with 
larger men—and larger men are common 
among his neighbors. He has level, 
sparkling eyes, with the barest sugges- 
tion of the Asiatic, a clean-cut Roman 
nose, and a bronze complexion dark for 
his people, who occasionally show the 
pink white cheeks of the Teutonic Euro- 
pean. As he came skipping along to 
meet us his round, rich voice conveyed 
the essence of true weleome even then, 
when as yet I but imperfectly under- 
stood his speech. 

There was no hand-shaking. The true 
Eskimo does not know the custom, nor 
has his language any special word of 
salutation or farewell. But in the waste 
isolation he is unaffectedly glad to have 
strangers come to his house, doubly glad 
at the arrival of old friends. On this 
particular oecasion, Ovayuak’s chief 
emotion seemed to be surprise at seeing 
a white man approaching when it was well 
known no whaling ship was near. A 
few words from my travelling companion 
Roxy, however, explained my plans and 
purposes, and my weleome was as warm 
as that of any of the party. 

A half hour later, when we were all 
gathered in the house around huge 
troughs of boiled tish, Ovayuak had 
many questions to ask. Why had I come 
to this cold country from the south, 
where, he had been told, it was warmer 
and better suited to white men, whose 
skin easily freezes and who quickly get 
tired running ahead of a dog sled? He 
was glad I had come to his house, and 
I might stay as long as I wished; he 
would give me the best he had to eat; 
his women would boil fish heads for me 
and sew me warm clothing. But warm 
clothes are not so good as a warm coun- 
try where any sort of garments will do. 
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What was I, then, seeking? Did I want 
to buy the skins of white, silver, and 
black foxes, as the Hudson say traders 
far to the south are doing? If I had 
come several years ago he would have 
given me black-fox skins, for he had no 
great need of them, but now he hunts 
with a rifle, using smokeless cartridges 
instead of arrows, and he must also buy 
tea and tobaceo. It would have been 
better if I had come when he was a boy, 
for then there were many deer and no 
rifles and people were never hungry. 
Even now he and his family are never 
hungry, for they stay by the seashore 
and catch fish; but some people go in- 
land looking for valuable furs, stay there 
trapping till their dogs begin to die of 
hunger, and then come down to the coast 
to be fed on the fish he has been eatch- 
ing all summer. He is glad he can feed 
them when they come, but sorry that 
their hunger for white men’s wares is so 
great that they soon go off again to hunt 
marten and starve. But I had not come 
with wares to trade for furs; he had been 
told I came to learn his language and 
see how the people lived. But why 
should I do that? Did not my people 
have a good language, just as good as 
his? Then why should I want his lan- 
guage’? Of course I could learn how to 
hunt white whales and build snow- 
houses. But of what use is that? Was 
it not true, as the whaling captain said, 
that in San Francisco, where all the 
white men live, people do not know that 
white whale is good to eat, and have no 
snow for houses, nor need for any? 
With oceasional help from Roxy, who 
was used to my peculiar Eskimo, I en 
deavored to explain a thing that has 
often been explained with little better 
success to men farther south—that there 
are those who want to know merely for 
the sake of knowing; that I should go 
back to tell of what I had seen, but did 
not expect to epply my knowledge to 
house-building or food-gathering. But 
would I then be paid for telling these 
useless things, just as the missionary at 
Herschel Island was said to be paid for 
telling people how to talk to God? But 
I must not mind that he could not un- 
derstand my motives, even though he 
tried; doubtless my reasons were good; 
besides, it was really none of his business 
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why | there. He glad I had 
come and hoped I would stay long in his 
house. He wanted his little boy 


was was 
to learn 
to write “tea,” “sugar,” “powder,” and 
that he could 
send letters to the whaling ships lying 
the 
very convenient, he 


other words on paper, so 


days’ journey to westward. 


It would be 


twenty 


thought, 


for an Eskimo to be able to write: *% 
send you thre fox skins; I want tea, 
cartridges, and matches.” 


With this sort of talk, and much laugh- 
ing at the simplest remarks, passed my 
first 
Then 


vari d 


Ovayuak’s house. 
later the household 


impressions 


afternoon in 
life made 
but the 
most enduring are those of the unvaried 


and 
upon me, 
kindness, the uniform courtesy, of every 


one through all the many days spent 


with them. 

The typical dwelling near the Macken- 
zie has the ground plan of a four-pointed 
star. Although the main part is not ex- 
eavated, the entrance passage is, and the 
door to the house is a hole in the floor. 
That feature is one of the great secrets 
of the comfort of an Eskimo 
These northern philosophers discovered, 


house. 


probably much earlier than those of tem- 
perate lands, that eold air is heavier than 
warm and will not 

warm room. 


below up 
the 
Lying 


rise from 


into a Accordingly, 
door is left open day and night. 
on the floor beside the opening one can 
reach with his fingers down to zero tem- 
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AT KINGS POINT 


perature, while one’s shoulder is in_ the 


comfortable warmth of the house. 


The house floor is ordinarily of split 


logs (driftwood is everywhere abundant) 
and is some eight inches lower over the 


than 
it is in the star points, three of which 


square middle portion of the hous 


serve as sleeping aleoves, while the fourth 
is partly occupied by the trap-door. In 


these aleoves we slept with heads 


towards the centre of 


our 
the house and feet 
towards the narrow points of the star. 
The eovering of the house is earth over 


a frame of wood, the roof supported by 


There 


seal’s in- 


perpendicular posts to the floor. 
is one window of thin skin or 
the the roof 
eight feet above the floor, but during the 
larger portion of the winter one depends 
for light far less upon it than upon the 
six or eight seal or whale oil lamps that 
are kept burning day and night. Each 
of these lamps, shaped like the half of 
a saucer, burns with a flame from four 
to eight inches long, and, taken together, 


testines at peak of some 


they maintain the house at a uniform 


temperature of about 60°, and this with 


fair ventilation, for an air pipe in the 
roof of from four to eight inch diameter 
is always kept open. 

Few peoples are so fond of singing as 
the Eskimos. Their musie is ordinarily 
referred to, and fairly enough, as monot 
but they take more 


pleasure in it than we in our symphonies. 


onous chanting, 
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When exceptionally happy or a trifle 
gloomy, their resource is equally the 
song and drum. Of an evening when no 
visitor is arrived, or when he has told 
all the news he remembers, we take our 
places, sitting cross-legged each in his 
own sleeping-place, and join in the song. 
If it be a well known one, most of the 
grown people and an occasional young- 
ster take part; but frequently the song 
is improvised by some one who feels that 
way inclined, and the rest join in the 
chorus. Usually the topic is some past 
experience of the singer’s; occasionally 
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Once my uncle advised me to winter at 
Kingnak, 
Anga-ya, anga-ya, etc., 
He is a wise one, my uncle. 
I tried to catch fish, but there were no fish, 
Anga-ya, anga-ya, etc., 
He is a wise one, my unele. 


I built a house, but the wood was bad, 
Anga-ya, anga-ya, 
He is a wise one, my uncle. 

I set my traps, but no marten were caught 


Anga-ya, anga-ya, 

He is a wise one, my uncle. 
And so the song went on through a re 
cital of the various hardships consequent 
on wintering where the 
uncle had advised, and 

















ended with the statement 
that if any one wanted 
competent advice as_ to 
where to spend the winter, 
“Just go and ask my 
uncle!” All but the uncle 
had joined in the refrain, 
and when the song was over 
there were shouts of laugh 
ter and cries of, “Do you 
give your advice to every 
body or only to your rela- 
tives?” “ Where would you 
advise me to spend the 
winter?” ete. When the 
uproar died down the uncle 
borrowed a drum, and after 
beating it in silence for 
some time, broke into a 
song that was a sort of re- 
buttal of Ovayuak’s: the 
wintering place had really 
not been so bad, but Ova- 
yuak was then young and 
inexperienced and did not 
know how to build houses 
or eatch fish. Such a tilt 
as this often furnished us 
amusement for a_ whole 
evening. 

Although our midwinter 














INDIAN CARRIERS AND PACK-DOGS 


it is a lampoon on some one present. A 
typical example was one I heard on the 
oceasion of the visit of Ovayuak’s uncle to 
our house in January. The substance of 
the song follows; the chorus consisted of 
a number of meaningless phrases and of 
the refrain, “ My uncle, he is a wise one ” 


days were merely twilight 

noons, we usually had th 

house astir by seven o’clock 
in the morning. About that time one of 
the -vomen would rise on her elbow on the 
sleeping platform, trim afresh the lamp 
nearest her (for occasionally the lamps 
begin to burn dim towards morning). 
and, calling out a name, would challenge 
some other woman to a race in dressing 
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and getting outdoors to the fish cache 
for an armful of fish for breakfast 
Their talk would awaken those. of us 
who were still sleeping, and by the tims 
they returned to the house with their 
piled armfuls all of us were awake. The 
rock-frozen fish were thrown on the floor 
with a clatter to re- 

mind of cedar fire- 
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One day as Ovayuak and I sat on our 
snow blocks with backs to the wind, fish- 
ing, | asked him why he was not satis- 
fied with the huge pile already stored 
away—more than our family of twenty- 
two could eat in two years. He then 
told me that he was a chief. And why, 








wood being dumped 
in heaps on a farm- 
er’s kitchen floor. 
When the flinty, res- 
onant hardness of our 
breakfast was thaw- 
ed to a temperature 
where it was merely 
frozen, the skin of 
each fish was given 
a lengthwise slit from 
head to tail with a 
sharp knife. Then, 
getting hold of the 
edge of the skin with 
their teeth, the wom- 
en stripped it off in a 
manner remotely re 























sembling the peeling 


of a banana. The ESKIMO MOTHER AND CHILDREN 


frozen fish were then 
placed in troughs and 
passed around to the rest of us who 
were still in bed. Each would rise 
on his elbows, take a fish and gnaw 
it after the manner of eating corn from 
the cob; the residuum of “ insides” and 
backbone was left behind, as one might 
the core of an apple, and put back upon 
the food tray. This—frozen raw fish— 
was our invariable breakfast. In telling 
this I am telling of no hardship; in the 
long run fish frozen raw is more pala- 
table than cooked in any form, just as 
most people would tire less readily of 
raw than fried oysters. 

Breakfast finished, we would dress and 
turn to the day’s occupation. Most of the 
men and two or three of the women ordi- 
narily spent the day in fishing. In sum- 
mer nets are used, but in winter the fish 
are caught with ivory hooks through holes 
in the ice. The variety most abundant 
is the inconnu of the Hudson Bay trader 

a white fish ranging in weight from 
ten to forty pounds. Our best catch last 
winter was sixty-eight of these fish caught 
in about six hours with a single hook. 





did 1 suppose, was he a chief? Or, now 
that he was chief, did I suppose he would 
continue being a chief if he were lazy? 
We had plenty fish for ourselves there 
at Tuktuyaktok, but who could tell if 
the people who had gone inland after 
reindeer might not return any day with 
empty sleds, or possibly with no sleds— 
earrying their children on their backs 
because the dogs were dead of starva- 
tion? And how about the people west 
of the Mackenzie at Shingle Point? 
True, they had caught plenty fish in 
summer, but they catch none in winter, 
and they are not sensible now as they 
formerly were, but will haul a big load 
of fish a long distance to sell to the 
whalers at Herschel Island for a little 
tea, which tastes good, but does not keep 
a man alive. And what of the people up 
the Mackenzie? They depend largely on 
rabbits. Some years there are plenty of 
these, and other years, for some reason, 
there are few or none. Might we not 
some day see many sleds coming from 
the southwest along the coast? And may 
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not these sleds turn out to be empty be 
cause there are no rabbits in the willows ¢ 
Did | suppose that if all these people 
came we would have too much fish? And 
why was he a chief, if not for the fact 
that people twenty days’ journey away 
could always say when they became hun- 
gry, “We will go to Ovayuak, he will 
have plenty food”? He had heard that 
in the white man’s land a man was a 
chief because he was rich. But that is 
not the way among the Eskimos. Last 
winter, as I knew, Kakotok, who is a 
fine hunter, caught two black foxes and 
a silver fox. Did I suppose all the fish 
at Tuktuyaktok could be sold for as 
many rifles and copper kettles as those 
three skins? And had I ever heard Ka- 
kotok ealled a chief ? Did people £0 long 
distances to his house when they were 
hungry? If Kakotok should say to some 
man, “ Stefansson is my friend, lend him 
a dog to help pull his sled to Baillie Is- 
land,” would the man do anything but 
laugh? But if Ovayuak should say that 
same thing, would not the man _ reply, 
“Your friend may take as many of my 
dogs as he needs; and if he does not 
know the road my son will go with him”? 
Kakotok is no chief because he does not 
gather things together for the purpose 
of giving them away. Ne man who 
wants to be called a good man stops fish- 
ing when he has just enough for his own 
hous hold. Seeing Ovayuak is a chief, 
how ean there ever be too much fish on 
his fish platforms? 

Thus it seems that he who gives to the 
needy all he has is as great a figure in 
the life of the heathen Eskimo as he is 
in the sermons of the Christian white. 
[ lived long enough with Ovayuak to see 
that his kindly power over all his neigh- 
bors rested on the watchful energy with 
which he worked to keep himself in 
readiness to give when others needed 
help. There were not many families that 
did not keep the same end in view, but 
some had sickness among them, and 
others the gambler’s instinct led in pur- 
suit of fox and marten. Besides, Ova- 
yuak had the magnetie qualities that 
tend to inspire confidence and that make 
for leadership anywhere. Among the 
Eskimo a man is “chief” not by formal 
election, but through the consensus of 
public opinion, much as certain men of 


breadth aud integrity have influence 
among us. 

Although I fished many a day at the 
next ice hole to Ovayuak’s, I learnt few 
of the more interesting things about him 
and his people on these occasions. It is 
not so much that a temperature of fifty 
below zero is very uncomfortable, for the 
skin suit keeps vou warm, but the wind 
is usually blowing a bit and the snow 
drifting, and this makes conversation 
difficult. The evening was the time for 
discussions, stories, and songs. 

By three in the afternoon the midday 
twilight had darkened to a glimmer in 
the southwest and our working day was 
over. If we came home a little early we 
usually had a meal of raw fish on coming 
to the house, but by four or five a kettle 
of boiled fish would be ready, and this 
was our heaviest meal of the day. 

It was after dinner one evening that I 
asked Ovayuak why he had two wives 
while no other man in the country had 
more than one. That was, he said, be- 
cause he was a prominent man, had a 
big household, and many visitors con- 
tinually. A few years ago his first wife, 
Anaratziak, had said to him: “I am be- 
coming old now; my first daughter will 
soon be married; there is much work in 
preparing food for all your guests. Why 
don’t you get a young wife who ean help 
me with the housework?” That was why 
he married Illerok, who is young and 
strong. “ But Lllerok is not so impor- 
tant as Anaratziak. See how Ilerok cooks 
the fish, puts them on a _ platter, and 
brings them to Anaratziak so she may 
pick out for herself and her favorite son 
as many of the heads and tails as she 
likes. Illerok does what she is told, for 
she is the younger wife.” And never 
did two women get along more amicably 
together than these two wives of Ova- 
yuak’s. When Illerok’s youngest baby 
was about ten months old, Anaratziak 
brought out some especially fine to- 
haeeo she had long treasured for the 
purpose and taught the baby girl to 
chew. Though Eskimo babies are seldom 
weaned till they are four to five years 
old, they ordinarily learn to chew (and 
swallow the tobacco juice) between the 
ages of nine and twelve months. Before 
whites came to northern North America 
they seem to have received their tobacco 
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as well as their Chinese pipes from Si 
beria across Bering Strait by prehistor 
ic trade routes. The customs, practically 
universal with both sexes, of inhaling 
tobacco smoke and swallowing the juice 

f tobacco seem to be of no recent growth 
No conspicuous evil results of either 
practice are readily apparent. 

Our family seldom had an evening to 
themselves, for visitors were continually 

ming and going. 

The approach of a sled was usually 
hailed with rejoicing, but one day th 
announcement brought quite the oppo 
site result. The visitor was Direksina, 
from Kiglavait on Richard Island. 
When he was gone the next day I learnt 
the following facts about him: 

A few years ago (I believe not more 
than five; one can never get definite ideas 
from the Eskimo if more than three 
years are involved) a man, whose name 
I neglected to make note of, was living 
with his wife Ekopterea and two children 
in a little fishing-house, for it was not 
yet quite time to go into winter quarters. 
One day, when the woman and smaller 
boy were a little way from shore fishing, 
Direksina came to the house where the 
man was sleeping after a hunt and shot 
him with a rifle; then he shot the boy 
who was outside playing, and came out 


on the ice to shoot the woman also. But 





SUBSTITUTE 


the woman shouted to him that if he 
did not kill her she would tell everybody 
that he had killed her husband in self 
defence. With many vows and promises 
the woman agreed to always tell this 
story. Direksina believed her and did 
not kill her. That evening she hitehed 
ip her dogs, drove to Ovayuak’s, and told 
him the whole story. He took her and 
the boy into his he ise, and kept both, 


until last winter Ekopterea died, shortly 


after this visit of Direksina’ 


/ 


The circumstances connected with th 
murder throw many a side-light on Es 
kimo character and views of life. Most 
striking perhaps (at least on nrst 
thought) was the fact that although th 
announcement of Direksina’s visit spread 
gloom for the moment, vet when he ac 
tually arrived he received a weleome only 
a trifle less hearty than did visitors cus 
tomarily. Even his vietim’s widow, who 
was the oldest and most decrepit mem- 
ber of the household, joked with him and 
told him in great detail her various suf- 
ferings from rheumatism and oncoming 
age. I. who as yet did not know his 
story, saw nothing unusual in his enter 
tainment, and concluded for the time 
that IT had been mistaken in thinking 
the announcement of his coming to have 
been unwelcome news. 


The next day, when he was gone, I 
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learnt the story. “ But,” I asked Ova- 
yuak, “is it, then, not true, as the Hud- 
son Bay trader told me, that you for- 
merly used to kill several men each year 
in blood revenge and perpetual feuds? 
And is it not true that Taiakpanna, your 
next neighbor to the south, killed six men 
for the murder of his father?” Oh yes, 


him miserable, what good would that 
do?’ It may be said, in passing, that 
this consideration for the feelings of 
others is carried to a point where we 
consider it a grave fault; it is found 
among many other “ uncivilized ” people. 
Their range of “white lies” is much 
larger than with us; if they once find 

out what you want to 

hear, they will tell 














you it, whether it 
happens to be true or 
not, their motive be- 
ing the same as ours 
when we praise the 
poor handiwork of a 
friend, or compliment 
a young woman on 
good looks that are 
largely imaginary. 
Later I found out 
that Direksina was a 
thief also, a liar (on 
who told mischievous 
rather than consid- 
erate untruths), and 
(worst of all) a “ man 
who speaks badly of 

















A TYPICAL YOUNG ESKIMO COUPLE 


that was all true, but it happened long 
ago before the whalers came and the epi- 
demics which sometimes killed ten where 
there were thirteen in a house. There 
were so many people then that there were 
as many able hunters in the single vil- 
lage of Kittegaryuit as there are men on 
two whaling ships; now, on the whole 
length of coast, five men can count the 
hunters on their fingers and toes. When 
the epidemics were gone the people be- 
gan to talk and say, “ We must not fight 
among ourselves any longer; we are too 
few.” And then all agreed, after talk- 
ing about it a whole summer, that there 
should be no more killing for revenge, 
not even though a murder were commit- 
ted. Since then there has been one mur- 
der only, and Direksina will not be killed 
for it. When I asked why he was so well 
treated, even by the relatives of the mur- 
dered, the answer was characteristic: 
“To kill him, that might be sensible, for 
he is a bad man and may commit more 
crimes; but to treat him badly and make 


others.” Except un- 
der certain restricted 
conditions, when the 
fact is pointed out as 
necessary information, it is a worse of- 
fence to say of a man that he is a thief 
than it would be to be in reality a thief. 
If I am about to leave my rifle on the fish 
platform outside a house, it is good form 
—it is even the host’s duty—to tell me, 
“Do not leave it there; Direksina may 
steal it.” But if, as a matter of gossip or 
news, he were to say, “It is never safe 
to leave a rifle on the fish cache when 
Direksina or his partner is around,” 
the speech would be a very reprehensible 
one, and any one who made it would fall 
greatly in publie esteem 

It may perhaps be called a general rule 
that the more primitive a people are the 
more numerous and complicated are their 
ceremonials. In this as in many other 
things the Eskimos stand high, for they 
dispense with a few of those formalities 
which even we have not yet abandoned. 
Marriage, for instance, has with them 
little of rite or ritual about it. 

The complete history of a first mar- 
riage came under my observation. One 
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THE HOME LIFE 





September forenoon, when ours was one 
of fourteen tents at Shingle Point, a 
boat arrived from the west bound for the 
Mackenzie delta. In this boat, among 
other passengers, was the young man 
Sitjak, later my travelling companion on 
several sled trips. In our tent at this 
time was a marriageable girl of fourteen, 
the daughter of Oblutok, Roxy’s fishing 
partner and a man famous in distant 
communities for his patriarchal beard. 
These young people had seen each other 
once or twice before, but Sitjak assured 
me that now for the first time he thought 
of Pannigak as a possible wife. When 
the visiting boat was about to leave, Sit- 
jak asked them to wait while he asked 
Pannigak’s father for her hand in mar- 
riage, saying that he would like to go 
on eastward with them if he should 
be refused, but would otherwise stay 
at Shingle Point. Oblutok, when ap- 
proached, called his wife in consultation. 
They agreed the match was not a bril- 
liant one, but thought they might broach 
When asked, 
the girl said she had not particularly no- 
ticed Sitjak, but would go and have a 
look at him. In a few minutes she came 
back to our tent and told her parents 
she was not particularly struck with the 
young man, but would nevertheless marry 


the subject to Pannigak. 


him. The boat accordingly set sail with- 
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out Sitjak, and from that day on he was 
a member of Oblutok’s household. 

Later in the winter this young couple 
furnished me with an illustration of the 
corresponding ease and simplicity of di 
vorce. I had come from Tuktuyaktok 
on my way to Herschel Island in Feb 
ruary. At that time food had becom 
very scarce with Roxy and Oblutok, who 
were the only two men living at Shing 
Point. 
at Ovayuak’s house there was plenty of 
fish, and Oblutok at once announced his 


On inquiry, we told them that 


intention of going there. But this did 
not quite suit Sitjak, who said he was 
tired of fish, and would rather go up the 
Mackenzie, where his uncle probably had 
plenty of lynx meat and rabbits. He ae 
cordingly suggested that his parents-in- 
law should go to Tuktuyaktok, while he 
and Pannigak went up the river. Pan- 
nigak, however, said that his uncle’s rab- 
bits were a bit problematic, while Ova- 
yvuak’s fish were a certainty; besides, she 
was not very fond of rabbits anyway. 
She would therefore go with her parents. 
It was forthwith agreed, with no appar- 
ent feeling on either side, that the two 
were no longer man and wife, since 
neither was willing to yield to the other. 
There may have been deeper reasons for 
this divorcee than difference in taste for 
fish, but whenever either husband or wife 
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prefers permanent separation to doing 
as the other wishes, divorce takes place. 

The history of this marriage was typ- 
ical of that of first marriages in general 
among these people. With them the con- 
dition seems, in a measure, the converse 
of that ordinarily found among us. We 
frequently marry for love and stay mar- 
ried a long time without it; theirs are 
‘marriages of convenience” more often 
than ours, but are never long endured 
unless a strong affection develops. It is 
rarely a first, sometimes a second, and 
more often a third marriage that proves 
permanent. With their absolute equality 
of the sexes and perfect freedom of sep- 
aration, a permanent union of uneon- 
genial persons is well-nigh inconceivable. 
But if a couple find each other congenial 
enough to remain married a year or two, 
divorce becomes exceedingly improbable, 
and is much rarer among middle-aged 
people than it is among us. People of 
the age of twenty-five and over are usu- 
ally very fond of each other, and the 
family life, when once it beeomes set- 
tled, appears to be on a higher level of 
affection and mutual consideration than 
Whether it be 
better to require love as the essential of 


Is common among us. 


the beginning of married life, as we do, 
or as the requirement of its continuance, 
as the Eskimos do, is a question which a 
student of society arrived here from the 
planet Mars might econeeivably~ answer 
otherwise than in our favor. 

In an Eskimo home I have never heard 
an unpleasant word between a man and 
his wife, never seen a child punished nor 
an old person treated ineonsiderately. Yet 
the household affairs are earried on in 
an orderly way, and the good behavior 
of the children is remarked by practical- 
ly every traveller. These charming qual- 
ities of the Eskimo home may be due 
largely to their equable disposition and 
the general fitness of their character for 
the communal relations, but it seems 
reasonable to give a portion of the credit 
to their remarkable social organization, 
for they live under conditions for which 
some of our best men are striving, condi- 
tions that with our idealists are as yet 
merely dreams. 

The communism which most of us ad- 
mit would remedy the worst of our social 
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ills, “if our nature were less selfish ” or 
“if it could be made to work,” is the 
foundation of their every-day life; active 
co-operation is conditional of possible 
existence in their land of uncertainties, 
where one village may have tons of food 
while another’s nets are continually 
empty: and these conditions in turn have 
made him who gives all he has the first 
man of them all. 

This communism in the necessities of 
life has, among other things, made it 
impossible for the Eskimo to even con- 
ceive of “marriage problems” and “ di- 
vorce problems” after the manner in 
which they present themselves to us. 
The economic factor is removed. An 
Eskimo wife with a baby at her breast 
could, if she wished, leave a husband who 
mistreated her, without a single thought 
of “ How shall I support myself and bring 
up my child?” As long as there are food 
and clothing in the community, she and 
her baby will be as well fed and clothed 
as any one there. She suffers neither 
materially nor in social standing; neither 
economic condition nor public opinion 
binds the wife or the husband to a union 
that seems to either of them to have dis- 
advantages outweighing its advantages. 
If discord develops, separation follows, 
but between congenial people there grows 
an affection that continually develops 
towards middle life and old age. 

These “uneivilized” heathen commu- 
nists, more interesting to the sociologist 
than our parlor experimenters in ¢o- 
operative living, are apparently facing 
strange new conditions, for the traders 
are coming nearer and the Church of 
England already has an outpost on Her- 
schel Island to the westward. These 
people, who are now living with a high- 
er average degree of material well-being 
than any non-white people in Amer- 
ica, under whose’ benevolent protec- 
tion they may be, are facing economic 
changes that have in the past brought 
misfortune on their kinsmen in the east 
and west; the home life that stands above 
ours in the uniformly pleasant picture 
it presents and the happiness it yields 
will probably not long eseape the influ- 
ence of the missionaries whom our spare 
pennies support in their work of “ carry- 
ing light to the dark places of the earth.” 
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Three on the Steppe 


BY FRANCIS HAFFKINA SNOW 


NLY one of alien race who at lat 
afternoon has walked out over 
the Russian steppe can _ realize 
he impression of its vastness and lone 
liness upon the mind. Swallowed up in 
the endless sweep of earth and sky the 
man entity shrinks to the merest point 
in space. 
Sergi¢éi Viadimirovitch, Prince Agabié 
koff, was walking with her whom cour 
tesy named his wife. They had ridden 
considerable way, and then descended. 
Now, far behind, the apathetic, deaf old 
Cossack awaited them at the intersection 
of two steppe roads. Quarrelling (as 
isual), they had come on foot even farther 
than they had imagined. 

It was a hot August afternoon. 

Green and gold and umber-tinted, spat- 
tered with multiple stains, the level ex 
panse stretched wearily out in a bound 
less sea of earth, long and broad and 
indulating. Here bristled a mere seorch- 
d stubble: there rich waves of lush 
grass, induced by the proximity of the 
eastern sea, lay flat and levelled. Seek- 
ng to avoid the flaming radiations of 
the molten sun, the tortured steppe flow- 
ers burrowed close to the earth, the 

Jléshki, blue, purple, lilac, peeping with 
the slightest tinge through the prostrat 
blades of green; the yellow drok, with 
its conical apices, splashing out but faint- 
lv its wheatlike stain; the white, mush- 
roomlike kashka, drooping languidly its 
anemic face upon the ecapacious bosom 
of the heated earth. 

It was a strangely assorted pair that 
walked beneath the scocped-out bowl of 
the steppe sky. 

The Prince, tall and wiry, was treading 
close to the heels of middle age. \ 
great sweep of black mustache and care 
fully kept beard stained the sides and 
lower portion of his sallow face like an 
extended blot of ink. It was this phys 
ical characteristic, coupled with his repu- 
tation, which had won for him in his 
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own “ government ” the sobriquet of the 
“black” Prince. <A saffron tinge per 
colating through his pale skin, the def 
inite slant of his tawny eves, and th 
way in whieh the high maxillary bon 
pushed their wav out from beneath th 
close-stretched tegument of his meagr 
cheeks, urged cogently the conclusion that 
r infusior 


in his veins there ran a stron 
of Tartar blood. 

Hardly more than a girl vears, his 
companion, Olga Stepaénovna, was a pure 
ly Slavie type. Beneath a soft cloud of 
golden hair, the large gray eyes, widely 
set apart, sparkled with animation and 
intelligence; the nose, with its typical 
Russian widening at the base, was shape 
ly and proportional; white and _ perfect 
as ivory, her teeth, as she spoke, flashed 
in the hot pallor of the shimmering 
horizon’s haze. At the present moment 
anger, revolt, defiance, gleamed in her 
beautiful eyes. 

The Prince had reached that stage of 
irritation which makes an outburst prac 
tically inevitable. 

“Now mind, Olga Stepanovna !” he 
vociferated, de spotically, “T won't dis 
cuss this matter with you again! You 
take heed of what I say, or else 

“What?” goaded Olga Stepaénovna, as 
he paused, laughing the reckless laugh 
of mingled irony and contempt with which 
none better than she knew how to lash 
the Prince to fury. 

“ Or else you'll find yourself back again 
in ‘ Peter ’"—where I found you!” eut back 
the Prince, brutal always when enraged 
“T’ll not live with any woman who insists 
on turning my estates into a charitable 
asylum. What are you, anyway,—a dis 
ciple of that senile old idiot at Jasnaya 
Polyana—or what? Sueh a pose hardly 
becomes you,” he added, with an unman 
ly sneer—*“ consids rina! 

The warm rich blood streamed redly 
up into Olga Stepdnovna’s face. Her 
blond little head, almost lost in the lat 
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est Parisian creation that surmounted it, 
drooped for a moment over the gold- 
en chains crossing and recrossing ber 
throat and breast. Then she looked up, 
and bestowed on the Prince an _ inde- 
finable glance. 

Regardless of the insult which he had 
inflicted, or, to be more exact, well pleased 
with its effect, the Prince went on with 
his tirade. 

“Things have gone to the dogs in Rus- 
sia in the last thirty years!” he cried, 
in his high-pitched, nervous voice; “ the 
whole country is overrun with anarchy, 
revolution! And you, with your ideas 
and ideals, are simply helping to roll the 
stone along! Do you,” he demanded, 
stopping short and looking Olga Stepa- 
novna in the face, with a contemptuous 
sneer, “seriously believe that muzhiks 
have souls—in the scientific sense, of 
course !—as you asserted a few minutes 
ago ‘—Those filthy, stupid, bestial, besot- 
ted wretches!” Overcome by the inten- 
sity of his disgust, he took out a blue- 
bordered, perfumed handkerchief from 
the pocket of his surtouk, and, removing 
his fourazhka, wiped the perspiration 
from his pallid brow. 

“Yes, I seriously believe that muzhiks 
have souls—in the scientific sense, or 
any other!” responded Olga Stepdnovna. 
“As for their being all the things you 
say,” she went on, after an almost im- 
perceptible pause, “surely you" could not 
expect them to be better than yourself. 
And what are you, despite all your ad- 
vantages of birth? Stupid, filthy, bestial, 
besotted, unchivalrous, utterly vile!” 

The Prince’s pallid face, beneath the 
seathing indictment of this deliberate in- 
sult, flushed now in its turn, but not 
with shame. 

“Qurse your impudence, Olga Step- 
fnovna!” he burst out, swept away at 
last by one of the blind, brutal rages 
characteristic of his temperament. “ How 
dare you talk like that to me? T'll 
show you!” 

He seized her violently by the arm. 

Unobserved by either, a black point had 
stood out against the luminous haze of 
the horizon’s line; imperceptibly aug- 
mented in size, it assumed more definite 
shape, became a dwarf, and then finally 
resolved itself into a man, slowly plod- 
ding along the green scorch of the steppe, 


solitary and alone. Olga Stepanovna’s 
glance, as she turned her face, convulsed 
with anger and hatred, toward the Prince, 
fell on this plodding figure steadily lessen- 
ing the distance between them —and a 
lightning flash seemed to leap into her 
eves at the sight. 

“Let go my arm, Sergiéi Vladimiro- 
vitch!” she cried, with repressed fury. 
“You might as well know here and now, 
once and forever, that I’m through with 
all this! I’m sick of your brutality! 
You think because we’re on the steppe 
that you ean act the wild beast with me 
to your full satisfaction. Now J’ll show 
you that even a Prince, on oceasion, must 
abstain from woman-beating!” 

The Prince, following her gaze, looked 
somewhat startled to the right. 

“Shto takéoi!” he growled. “ There’s 
only a barefooted peasant padding the 
hoof across the steppe!” He still held 
her rounded arm in a crushing grip. 

“Only a barefooted peasant!” Olga 
Stepdnovna repeated, with disquieting 
significance. “ Znachit, a man,—strong 
as an ox; in your own description, a 
beast, — with human feelings and _ in- 
stincts underneath. What would he do, 
do you think, if I told him who you 
are /—Ah!” 

For the Prince had suddenly let fall 
her arm. He looked again at the ap- 
proaching figure, with a new interest 
in his gaze. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Olgitchka!” he 
said, his rage suddenly falling, an im- 
pulse of conciliation indicated in his un- 
usual use of the diminutive. 

“Sergiéi Vladimfrovitch!” responded 
Olga Stepdnovna, very simply and direct- 
ly, “you are a bad man—an evil man, in 
every way. It is to such as you that the 
sufferings of Russia are due. As an officer 
of the Czar you’ve been little more than a 
professional butcher—of your own people! 
As a tyrant and oppressor you are noto- 
rious all over Little Russia. The Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the South has had 
you marked for execution for months!” 

An expression of triumphant disdain 
flickered across her lips as she gazed at 
the Prince’s startled face. 

“The lot has fallen on me!” she ad- 
mitted further, with her sudden reck- 
less smile, in answer to the question in 
his staring eyes. 
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cried the Prince, stunned, 

‘on you! How could they—?” 

“ Don’t say it, Sergiéi Vladimfrovitch !” 
interrupted Olga Stepdénovna, her tone 
hard and bitter alike. “ Yes, they would 
take even me—if that’s what you mean 


“On you!” 


to rid Russia of such as you! 

“Tt isn’t your fault,” she went on, 
gazing at him as one would gaze at some 
poisonous reptile, “that I haven’t had 
courage to kill you! I’m a fool, I sup- 
pose. But salt as it tasted, I’ve eaten 
your bread; been fed and clothed and 
kept in luxury by you—for a considera- 
tion—ever since I was a young girl. | 
couldn’t do it, in spite of the way you’ve 
treated me,—in spite of all you are,—of 
all you represent. I made up my mind 
only yesterday to notify the committee, 
whatever the consequences might be. 


: 


But now 

She paused, and gazed strangely at the 
approaching man. 

“ What?” gasped the Prince. He was 
considerably shaken by the revelations 
that had just fallen from her lips. 

“Perhaps.” replied Olga Steparovna 
it last, slowly. almost thoughtfully, “ it 
may not be necessary to notify them!” 
unmistakable. 
Stealthily the Prince’s yellow hand crept 
around to the back of his surtouk. Then 
a mocking though still nervous smile 
twisted apart the blackness of his bearded 
lips as he shot a covert glance at Olga 


Her meaning was 


Stepénovna’s pale, determined face. 

In complete silence they watched the 
figure approach them. He was now only 
a few rods away. His feet and head were 
hare, his face was so scorched by the sun’s 
glare as to resemble in hue his tattered 
red rubashka; in one brawny fist he bore 
a stout and formidable-looking stick. 

He came straight toward them. The 
Prinece’s heart, degenerated from dissipa- 
tion, accelerated markedly its heat. It 
was nothing short of dangerous to meet 
muzhiks nowadays alone on the steppe. 
And then Olga, with her disconcerting 
change of moods—her sudden depths and 
incomprehensible exaltations! With her 
one never knew quite what to expect. 
Ever since he had discovered and intro- 
duced her to the gay officers’ set at St. 
Petersburg, he had never, at heart, felt 
at ease with her. He regretted with all 
his heart that he had come so far. 
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The peasant, if such he was, stopped 
within a few feet of them. His apology 
for trousers hung in tatters around his 
bare, sinewy red legs. His feet, encased 
in a thick layer of dust and grime, were 
bleeding from the sharp spearlike stubble. 
His rubdshka was merely a red rag. 
The Prince not d, with a disagreeable 
sinking feeling at his heart, that there 
were spots upon it darker in hue than 
the rest—round, wide splashes. The man 
was a veritable giant, with swollen veins 
and knotted muscles, and the neck and 
shoulders of a bull. 

But it was his face which was chiefly 
remarkable. Red, congested, yellow- 
bearded, it was wild, vicicus, ferocious. 
Unkempt masses of towy fair, shot 
strangely here and there with ‘ray, fell 
in tangled, sweat-soaked disorde: over his 
brow. His eves, small and bloodshot, 
bespoke the habitual vodka drunkard: 
narrow and deep-set, they blazed forth an 
unnaturally blue light from beneath the 
straggling profusion of blond-white hair. 
Under the heavy sweep of the yellow-gray 
mustache the cruel, sensual mouth smiled 
a strange, utterly reckless, terrifying smile. 

“You walk far to-day, Barin!” was 
all he said, leaning heavily on his long 
cudgel as he spoke. His voice was hoarse 
and rasping; the voeal chords were evi- 
dently half burned away from excessive 
potations of the Russian poison. 

“That,” said the Prince, with an at- 
tempt at assurance which he was far from 
feeling, “is not thy affair, brother. Go 
thy way, and God with thee.” 

But the man, unmoved, continued to 
smile the same reckless, terrifying smile 
as before. 

“T saw you coming from afar, Barin!” 
he replied. “I have walked twenty 
versts to-day, and twenty yesterday, and 
twenty the day before. It is lonesome 
business—I am glad to have company.” 

“Seek company with thy fellows, 
brother!” answered the Prince again, in 
a contemptuous tone which he could not 
control. “We with thee do not make 
company together!” 

The smile faded from the peasant’s 
lips. A sombre cloud crept over his 
face. He ceased leaning on his stave and 
straightened up to his full height. 

“On the steppe, Barin,” he replied, 
‘it’s man and man!” 
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Now Olga Siepanovna stepped forward 
and approached the peasant until they 
stood facing one another. 

* When ships cross each other’s way 
at sea,” she said, slowly, in a low. even 
tone, “they ‘speak’ each other—destina 
tions names—”" 

“Olga!” cried the Prince, savagely. 

Vames are exchanged!” continued 
Olga Stepdinovna, firmly, without even 
glancing at the Prince. ‘So should it 
be on the steppe, for the steppe is 
the Russian sea. What is thy name, 
comrade ¢” 

“Tvan!” growled the man, gazing at 
her with surly suspicion from beneath 
his lowe ring brows. 

“Tvan What patronymic ?” 

Viepomniaschi!”’ (Tle who dloes not 
remember. ) 

‘Very well! ... It makes no differ- 
ence. ... This—” she turned as she spoke 
and pointed to the Prince. 

“Olga!” exclaimed the Prinee again. 
There was deadly menace in his tone. 

" s Prince Agabiékoff!” she con- 


tinued. The man’s face seemed to change 


like lightning as she pronounced the name; 
eruel joy flamed up into the sombre 
eves; “and I”—she laughed the scarlet 
woman's hard and bitter laugh—* am 
commonly known as hifshaya padriga!” 

For a moment all three were silent; 
the Prinee, standing apart, half turned 
way, nervously twisting his 7uxuriant 
mustachios, as was his habit when excite, 
within the palm of either hand; the 
squalid, ferocious peasant and the beauti- 
ful, elegantly attired young woman out- 
staring one another. The former’s ex- 
pression had changed again; a mournful 
look, as of some painful recollection, 
seemed suddenly to have dulled the blue 
brillianee of his reckless eves; the eruel 
mouth was contorted by a strangely in- 
tense bitterness. . . . In a moment it 
was gone and his face became even more 
terrifving than before. 

“The ‘black’ Prince!” he croaked, in 
his chordless voiee: “with his lioubév- 
nilza. So far away from home.” 

Ile turned and gazed about him. The 
sun was sinking with haloed flame and 
molten splendor in the west. -The steppe 
was vast and lonely. 

“T’ve footed it a long way.” he said 
at last, hoarsely, turning again toward 


Olga Stepanovna and the Prinee. “ Walk 
ed my feet raw! Gone hungry and thirsty 
so long that I'd have killed a man for 
a hunk of bread or a nip of vodka!” 

Ile paused, while a fierce, disquieting 
smile distorted his mouth again; then 
he added : 

“But T’d have walked my legs to 
stumps, friends, and starved, and rotted 
from thirst for the sake of meeting the 
noble Prince face to face, alone, on 
the steppe.” 

“What hast thou against me, fellow ?” 
interrupted the Prince, haughtily. 

“You don’t remember me!” responded 
the man, with a savage laugh. “ Well, 
you've had time to forget it. It was 
sixteen or seventeen years ago—when you 
were a young lieutenant in the Second 
Kieffski Dragoons. I brought you one 
day a petition from our men protesting 
against bad treatment. And you struck 
me in the face, and had me sent to 
Siberia for life—for rebellion! You 
don’t remember me, eh?” he continued, 
advancing with sudden menace, and 
thrusting his sweaty face almost into 
that of the Prince. “ You look at me 
good and hard, and you'll remember me, 
all right!” 

“Faugh, fellow, thou smellest bad!” 
said the Prince, disgusted, as he took 
his perfumed handkerchief from his 
pocket and held it a moment before his 
face. “ Radi Béga, stand farther away! 
Yes, I remember thee—now. Thy name 
then was—Stépan—Stépan 

He hesitated and paused, searching his 
memory for the fitting patronymic. 

“ Petrévitch !” 

A little ery eame from Olga Step- 
A4novna’s lips and passed unnoticed. 

“Da, Petrévitch! Na, Stépan Petré- 
vitch, how didst thou get away from 
Siberia?’ The Prince seemed utterly 
uneoneerned as he stood there, with his 
hands in his pockets, face to face with 
his victim. 

“T eseaped—nailed up in a barrel!” 
replied Stépan Petrévitch, grimly; “ after 
seventeen yvears—of hell!” 

The Prince took out of his breast 
pocket fn gold eigarette-case, embossed with 
his initials; selected a cigarette, put back 
the case; tapped one end of the cigarette 
against the palm of his hand, then 
lighted it. 


Blowing a stream of thin 
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smoke into the air, he asked, almost 
casually, 

“And why art thou returning now 
in this direction ?” 

The peasant smiled—a terrible smile, 
exposing between the whitish sweep of 
mustache and tangled beard his black- 
ened, yellow teeth. 

“1 was looking for you!” he said. 


“ 


suppose thou intendest to kill me!” 
said the Prince, the faint, somewhat 
nervous smile still hovering about his 
bearded lips. 

‘ Kanyéchna,” replied Stépan Petré- 
vitch, abstractedly. His eyes were fixed 
with strange intentness upon Olga Step- 
fnovna’s face; he frowned, as though he 
were trying to remember something which 
persistently eluded him. He passed his 
enormous grimy hand across his fore- 
head. Then he threw himself of a sud- 
den down on the stubbly ground, and 
stretched out with a sigh of appeasement 
his aching limbs, propping up, however, 
his head upon one elbow and keeping al- 
ways a watchful eve upon the Prince. 

“Sit down, gaspodé!” he commanded, 
like a man who feels himself thoroughly 
master of the situation. “ We will talk. 
But first, for the sake of Christ, give 
me a cigarette!” 

“Tf you please,” rejoined the Prince, 
politely, offering him the gold-embossed 
cigarette-case. 

Stépan Petrévitech, with his enormous, 
dirty, hairy hand, scooped out half a dozen 
cigarettes, then lighted one from the sil- 
ver match-box which the Prince threw 
over to him, and which, after, using, he 
calmly stowed away in his own pocket. 

“ Ach, Bézhe!’ he sighed, as he wanton- 
ed, with the physical satisfaction of the 
animal, in the pungent smoke. “ Bozhe, 
I’m tired! Beastly business walking, 
walking, walking all day long on the 
steppe. Nothing but grass and sky- 
grass and sky. Up at sunrise and down at 
dusk. And the heat! It’s like a great big 
blazing furnace over your head all day. 

He spoke with evident enjoyment of 
his words, like a man who, for days 
cut off from intercourse with his fellow 
men, finds pleasure in conversing even 
with his enemies. 

“Stépan Petrévitch,” said the Prince, 
staring at him, with his slanting eyes 


closed until they were mere slits, “ seven- 
teen vears ago thou wast as mild and 
harmless an animal as ever cut a throat! 
Thou didst want to cut mine, I remem- 
ber. Thou hadst, I admit, some justifica- 
tion. And before that thou wouldst not 
have hurt a fly. Did the time thou 
servedst in Siberia change thee to such 
an extent as that?” 

The man, blowing out the thin smoke 
from his broad nostrils, did not at once 
reply. Then he raised himself up and 
gazed away into the purple haze of the 
eastern horizon. 

“Siberia and forced labor is hell!” he 
rasped. “I saw a lot there that I never 
suspected. I talked with many people. 
I learned more about life than I ever 
knew before. I was only a dolt of a 
muzhik when I was sent there—thanks 
to you. I believed in God and the Little 
Father—went down on my knees in front 
of churches, and took off my hat before 
the Czar’s portrait.” 

He laughed sardonieally as he lighted 
another cigarette. 

“And what,” asked Olga Stepanovna, 
with a strange appeal in the slant of her 
updrawn brows, “dost thou believe in 
now, Stépan Petrévitch ?” 

“ Vodka—women—loot!” answered Pe- 
trévitch, laconieally and succinctly. “ Re- 
venge!” he added, with a sudden ferocious 
glance at the Prince, who, seated but a 
few feet away, continued, seemingly quite 
unmoved, to blow the bluish spirals of 
smoke from his mouth. 

“Dost thou believe in justice?” asked 
Olga Stepdnovna, in a low, clear voice. 
With her two white, jewelled hands 
clasped about her knees, she gazed in- 
tently off over the sombre stretch of 
steppe to-where it seemed to end in the 
darkening horizon. 

* Niéti!” growled the man. 

“Supposing.” she went on, earnestly, 
as though seeking to argue out a point 
of vital importance to herself,—* suppos- 
ing that there is a man who all his life 
has been bad—born rich, brought up to 
fine linen, white hands, plenty to eat 
and drink, education, travel, pleasure— 
everything! And suppose all these things 
were got and kept by sacrificing the hap- 
piness of hundreds of other human be- 
ings—hy the practice of every kind of 
cruelty, tyranny, oppression. Let us say 








THREE ON 
that this man has never in his whole life 
done a good deed ; everywhere, always, 
he has outraged human feelings; wronged 
men, women, whole families! 

“And then,” 
oblivious to the 
brows, “ suppose 


she went 
Prince’s 
there is a woman—a 
young girl of the people. Her mother 
is dead; her father has long been miss- 
ing—like Stépan Petré- 
vitch, rotting away in Siberia, having com- 
mitted no crime. 


calmly, 
upraised eye- 


on, 


you, perhaps, 

Poor and unprotected, 
she is tempted, and falls—into this man’s 
clutches. And this fine gentleman con- 
tinually beats and insults her, taunts her 
with her origin and her condition. And 
let us that these out 
riding together and that they meet an 
old victim of the same man— 


suppose two go 
a man who 
has been waiting years to take revenge 
for having his whole life spoiled—a man 
who has been wronged even more than 
he imagines.” 

The Prince smiled approvingly. 

‘IT always said you had the devil of 
a tongue, Olga,” he remarked, with ob- 
vious admiration. “I who 
take it from—from your mother, or per- 
haps your father?” 

“ Yes,” replied Olga Stepanovna, “ per- 
haps—from my father!” 

She rose and shook the dust 
delicate skirts. Her face 
cold—like marble. 

1 Stépan Petréviteh,” she said to the 
“remember—all the wrong he 
has done you and me—and hundreds be- 
sides us. I will for you, a little 


wonder you 


from her 
was hard and 


peasant, 


wait 
way ahead.” 

After a 
up to the man, leaned over, and whis- 
pered something in his ear; drew off and 
looked him straight in the then 
slowly walked away. Stépan Petrdévitch, 
with a guttural oath, rose heavily to his 
feet: his terrifying countenance contract- 
ed by some inexplicable emotion, he 
stared after her like a man struck dumb. 
Then he looked slowly back at the Prince; 
and the Prince, in spite of himself shrank 
before his gaze. 


moment’s hesitation she went 


eyes; 


Olga Stepénovna walked slowly along, 
her hands clasped behind her back, her 
head lowered upon her breast. Her mind 
was seething with strange, unaccustomed 
thoughts. At last, by an eminently fit- 
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ting agency, she would be 
Babylonian captivity. At 


free of her 
last would 
woman. would 
pluck from her ears and fingers the costly 
jewels which sparkled there. 
tear the fine soft raiment 
She would 


she 


become an honest She 


She would 


from her back. 


dress like the peasant race 


from which she sprang and to which she 
belonged, in kerchief, and cheap fustian 


bodice and skirt, and, 
barehanded, go out into 
her bread. Ah, she 
leave her shame behind her! 
seized her as she thought of 
life had And the 
his black sweep of beard and slanting 
yellow eyes and polished manners, with 
the heart 
breast, loomed up her mind like 
a great human spider entangling and 
smothering men’s souls within his web. 
He had _ been 
thought—face to 
doom. It was 
pected of him. 

Of the other man 
moment not to think. 

After walking some little way, she sat 
down on the flat 
turned to the horizon, now 
swathed in funereal sashes of purple and 
black. The dew had begun to fall, and 
the first cool puff of the evening breeze 
blew fresh across her face. 

Turning, she gazd back fixedly in the 
direction whence she had come. At the 
same moment, as it seemed, there broke 


and 
world to 
glad to 
Loathing 
what 
Prince, 


bare footed 

the 
earn was 
her 


been. with 


beast’s beating within his 


before 


she 
certain 


had 


cool, brave even, 
his 


she 


face with 


more than ex- 


she tried for the 


steppe, with her face 


western 


almost instantaneously upon her 
the sharp, whiplike crack of a revolver; 
a jet of scarlet flame ;—a cloud of creamy 
smoke, which rose slowly into the upper 
air. Then silence. 

Justice 


seTises 


the justice of the 
She caught herself entertaining 
a vague emotion of pity for the Prince. 
He was a bad man, but he had not gone 
to his death like a craven. 

Her ear caught the stir of feet scrap- 
ing through the stubbly blades of grass. 
She rose and stood with her back to the 
dying her fixed on the 
gathering gloom surging up almost vis- 
ibly before The thought of the 
coming with Petré 
vitch shook her now, as she realized what 
it meant, from head to foot. A sudden 
emotion welled up her 


was done 


steppe. 


horizon, eves 
her. 


interview Stépan 


within soul—a 
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strange unwonted emotion of  long- 
forgotten childish days. 

A dark figure came toward her. It 
was—the Prince! 

Speechless, she gazed at him. The 
polished barrel of a revolver gleamed in 
his hand. A moment later he shoved it 
into the back pocket of his surtouk, after 
wiping away the soot from the muzzle 
with his seented handkerchief. He met 
her appalled, tragic gaze with a smile 
of cold, almost contemptuous amusement. 

“Well, Olga Stepanovna,” he said, 
‘we can go home now! The little farce 
was well played bv all of us, I must ad- 
mit. You were a fool to think that I 
would come out on the steppe without 
my revolver. IL could have shot him 
easily at the very beginning, but you and 
he, sooth te say, were so amusing, each 
in his own way, that I thought I'd see 
the thing through. After you went away 
with the air of a Russian Nemesis (it 
was devilish becoming, I'll say that much 
for you), I asked your friend—yonder 
who, judging by his look, was already 
murdering me by way of anticipation, 
what he intended to do. 

“(TI don’t know what you whispered 
to him, but it seemed to have made him 
wilder than before.) ‘Do! he snarled. 
‘! intend to eut your black heart out!’ 

“* And would he show no mercy? 

“* Mereyv!’ he growled, with that sweet, 
reassuring iittle smile of his which you 
observed when he came up to us,— 
‘mercy’... for you? 

“With that he whipped out a big dirty 
knife, which had cut throats before if 
looks are any indieation, and came at 
me with murder sticking out all over 


him. So I let him have it—straight 
in the heart. He never knew what 
struck him. So there he is, your 


avenging Justice, dead as the proverbial 
door nail!” 

He took out his gold cigarette-case; 
opened it with a hand which, in spite of 
his bravado, trembled considerably, and 
drew out a cigarette. 

“ Dead?” repeated Olga Stepanovna, in a 
faint voice, as though not comprehending. 

“Yes, dead!” affirmed the Prinee, with 
evil triumph. “Dead as a door nail, I 


tell you! I leaned over to make sure. 
Faugh! he smelled of sweat and vodka 
most disgustingly! He is a fine speci 
men of your noble, great-hearted Rus 
sian people!” he went on, with a grating 
laugh,—* this malodorous slaughterer of 
innocents! And yet you say that these 
vile, filthy, murderous wretches have 
souls! Do you think he had one?” 

But Olga Stepénovna, her face faintly 
illumined against the blackness of the now 
extinct embers of the horizon, gazed at 
him strangely in the gathering gloom. 

be Yes, I think he had one—onee,” she 
replied at last, in an indefinable tone. 
“ Years ago!” 

“You speak as though you had known 
him,” said the Prince, curiously, ceasing 
for a moment to search for his silver 
match-box. 

“Yes,” assented Olga Stepanovna, al 
most in a whisper, “I knew him!” 

She threw herself down upon the dew 
swept bristle of the lonely steppe and 
pressed her face hard against the cool, 
damp earth to stifle the storm of sobs 
that swept up in a strangling succession. 

“ Father! Father! Father!” she eried, 
in a peculiarly soft, smothered voice, re 
peating the unaccustomed name over and 
over again: “ Father! Father!” 


Around about, the steppe, stirred at 
last into a vast mysterious life, seemed 
to rock and cradle itself in the all- 
enveloping arms of the dusky night. The 
earth’s exhalations rose thicker and 
thicker: every flower, every blade of grass, 
emitted an amber sweetness. Like a flat, 
enormously extended censer, the whole 
steppe seemed to smoke and send up 
clouds of perfumed incense into the dusky 
air. The evening stars broke out their 
shimmering spurs of light against the 
heaven’s mantle of dark blue. 

“ Papotchka! Papotchka!’ cried Olga 
Stepdnovna again, in a child’s voice, with 
a little whimpering moan. 

jut Stépan Petrévitch paid no heed. 
An unresolved question in his sightless 


eyes, he lay sprawled out wpon his back 
where he had fallen. Strangely rigid, he 
stared up intently into the hollow curve 
of the illimitable skies. 
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BY LOUISE 


T was just such a morning ten years 
ago when they took the river road 
for Pangbourne: there was a remark 

able amount of blue sky and yet no sun, 
a way the English weather has of ac 
commodating itself to the color-loving 
American guest and its master, the more 
sombrely inclined Briton. 

Albeit there are many such days in 
summer, the middle-aged couple felt in 
their middle-aged bones that all signs 
were auspicious, and that this tin 
wedding trip, from the fleecy cloud ar- 
rs 


rzement of the heavens to the bound 
ing of their middle-aged hearts, would 
be a repetition of their first bashful 
attempt at journeying together. 

The couple in no ways looked upon 
themselves as middle-aged. Her hair 


“ 


was only “ prematurely ” gray, and what 
the vulgar might call “ bald ” was kindly 
admitted by his friends to be but the 
necessary expansion of a high forehead 
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to make room for higher thoughts. Once 
upon a time, when they were twenty-five 

or thereabouts.—they admitted that 
thirty-five—or thereabouts—was far from 
an agreeable age; a decade earlier it 
had seemed much older, and earlier yet, 
thirty-five was, it goes without saying, 
quite synonymous for senility. 

There was nothing in the attitude, at 
least, of this gay pair in middle life sug 
gestive to the outsider that they had 
reached. the stag when birthdays are not 
things to bruit about—no, not even with 
the balm of gifts ensuing. Occasionally 
they were heard to assert, with a touch 
of defiance, that a woman was as old as 
she looked, a man as he felt, and this 
trite boast evidently gave them new 
confidence in the possibility of being 
what they wished, and they would go 
about sternly keeping very young and 
very prankish. 

It was at Pangbourne that the first 
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THe CLeEEVE MILL, NEAR STREATLEY-ON-THAMES 


blow fell. The hour preceding had been guests. This was a mournful proceeding; 
one of recollections and recognitions. for, since it is forbidden in America, 
Heads were wagged over the rows of there is no greater joy to her woman- 
stiff brick houses that were fillmg the kind than to sip a cup o’ kindness in 
valley of the Thames, but, even so, one the bar of pub or inn, unquestioned 


ii stile was discoverable where they had more, unnoticed—one of the privi- 
ti | rested, one great chestnut that had shel- leges of a country whose watchword is 
Te tered them from rain, and one tiny gar- not Freedom. 

| den where they could pick an armful There was a large manufactured 
ini for twopence. In excitement he dug her 


perch, glass encased, in the parlor, as 
affectionately in the ribs, and for just an intimation that there are as many 


an instant she remembered that in other good fish in the Thames as ever were 


} days he had leaned over from his machine made out of papier-maché; also the date 
1 to hers and pressed her hand. But in’ of the eatching of that fish, and the an- 
| other days they were pedalling on their nouncement that tackle could be rented. 
| way. To-day he kept his hands on the The middle-aged couple laughed, for once 

. 


steering-wheel of a motor ear. the perch had hung in the common room, ’ 
If this difference had not oceurred to and, seeing it, they had fished an idle 
.. the owners of the car, so gently had been blissful day. Not till sundown did they 
: their graduation from two wheels to four, discover the sophistication of the fry 
the landlord of the “Swan” took in the they sought, every one of which knows 
situation at a glance. Bang! went the well the difference between the tea-time 


taproom door, there was a scurry of crumbs of a rich punt’s table and the 
kK skirts, and a becapped maid opened up hooked worm. 
4 the parlor and beckoned in the lordly The becapped maid was politely in- 











HONEYMOON, 





greedily for all th 
a little girl then, she said (this, 
they refused to entertain), 
ut she hoped the lady and the gentleman but the couple did not know 
this, and the gratifying of a ten-year- 





supply hurriedly a momentary want. 


room, and replied that they believed they 





knowing the cost 
in it all around the 
, bridge, conjectur the proud ones 
on bieyel Ss came 
word “ tripper ” through the village until a Cyclists’ Rest 
quite full of trippers, ce: 


for change and driving 


sistent were the creatures that th \ would 


four portions were « 
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middle-aged coupl to the 


astonished 
butler; 


‘we have been waiting ten long 
years to eat this luncheon.” 
A little girl by the river’s 


edge was 
feeding the swans. 


From the bridge 
they had seen just such a child once be- 
fore. Of course she was not the 


same 
little girl; the maid at 


Pangbourne had 
taught them that: but she brought back 
the memory of the first shy jesting as 
to their own probable family, and wheth- 
er they would or they would not call their 
first little girl Felicia or Dulcinea. Doug- 
las, naturally, would be the first 
(one could see they did not 
stint themselves on 


boy 
intend to 
children, whatever 


other luxuries must be denied). and 
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afterwards would 


come a Peter and a 
Jane t 


» save the family honor; but not 
the first-born boy and girl—they were to 
be the children of romance. A few years 
passed, and the jesting ceased, for there 
was no humor in the Douglas and the 
Dulcinea who were not. Then passed a 
few more years, and the deep-felt loss for 
what had never been ceased to be a 
poignant grief, and they laughed again 
over their family, while in some sub- 
tle, unadmitted way she became to him 
the Duleinea, he to 
boy Douglas. 

On the way to Oxford they missed 
several landmarks, or came upon them 


suddenly as though the objects had run 


her was the small 
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down the road to their return; 
but when the spires of Oxford shot into 
view a full 


1 1 
had once 


we leome 


four hours earlier than they 
before, the couple realized that 


this rushing age had very little tim 


for 
roadside acquaintance, and that the ho- 
rizon was the only bit of scenery a motor 
ear could not devour in its mad haste. 

If this tin honeymoon is ever touched 
upon by the two most vitally concerned, 
they will slur over Oxford, th 
that beyond a cup of 
yard of the “Golden Cross ” 
left their engine. Once upon a time they 
lazed in the meadow, and looked with 
half-closed eyes from the young green of 
the grass to the old gray of the buildings, 
and, lik 


reason. 
the 
never 


being tea in 


they 


Hardvy’s Jude, the bridegroom 


sighed (quite secretly) that the 
of the walls 
immediately 
at the 


outside 


only would be his. Then, 


smiled 
himself 


conselt nee-stricken, 
bride entirely, reproving 


that he could waver for a moment in the 
perfect wisdom of his choice. 

To-day, as she nicely discriminated be- 
the tools in the 


himself all-wise. 


tween 
felt 


motor chest, he 
With gleaming 
eyes they hung over the exquisite adjust- 
ment of the and, conquering 
the difieulty, drove on to 


tremblers, 
Broadway— 
classics, culture, Cupid, crowded out of 
their exultant 


mechanical hearts. 


The hills are immutable even in crowd- 


ed Britain, and the sun sets in the same 
plac the 


refuting the 


beyond vale of 


Evesham, as 
that 


though charge times 
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THE SHAKESPEARE 


are changing. This is a comforting 
thought to a tin bride and bridegroom, 
grown a little anxious. From the Cots 
wold Range across the valley is a view 
that brings a pain to one’s nose if he 
attempts to hide his emotions, and forces 
the tears down one’s throat in a surpris- 
ing manner. But the middle-aged couple 
remembering the days when they were un- 
ashamed, bathed in the flood of sentiment 

“We ean’t grow old,” he cried to her, 
‘so long as we can feel so.” 

“And look so,” she responded, fluffing 
up her hair 

Yet half an hour afterwards that mid- 
dle-aged couple, installed in the most 
beautiful of all hostelries, the Lygon 
Arms, were complaining bitterly that 
they perforce must feast a second time 
on the cold meat of an English Sunday. 
This was a transition too delicate for a 
bridegroom, real, tin, silver, or gold, ever 





HOTEL, STRATFORD 


to perceive: but the tin bride, even as 
she gazed reproachtully at her well-done 
beef, was conscious that the finger of 
time was laid most heavily of all upon 
the menu. She felt the weight of it as 
the two politely sniffed at boiled potatoes 
and pleaded for a touch of garlic in the 
salad dressing. With all the bright mem- 
ories of that other night in Broadway so 
clearly in their minds, there was no recol- 
lection of the meal they ate beyond that, 
hot or cold, it had been quite perfect. 

It would have been a tragedy other- 
wise; for how well did they remember the 
halt at the top of the long, wide street, 
and the careful going over of their funds 
to determine if they really could afford 
the Lygon Arms! In little piles of sil- 
ver they apportioned off the dinner and 
the lodging and the breakfast—yes, and 
a little more even than the red book said; 


for one conld never know the yagaries 
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of a stylish inn. Then there was a fourth 
pile of small change for the tips. “If 
we do the thing at all, we ought to do 
it well,” the bridegroom had commented, 
and the bride nodded acqulesce ntly. 

Night comes to Broadway gently. The 
after-dinner stroller lifts his chest and 
sniffs the air with a proprietary manner; 
for are not many of these great ones 
who have lived he re of his own country ¢ 
and admitting the appealing beauty of 
the scene, he is content that they have 
become expatriates, since his own Broad 
way offers so little to the artist, save a 
market for his wares. 

Contrary to all expectations, the mid 
dle -aged couple slept that night in Strat- 
ford. Ilaving traversed the street one 
in the twilight, once in the moonlight, 
while still twittering of the joy of it, the 
welcome simplicity, there came a call to 
arms from the open courtyard gate. It 
was but the reflection of a passive moon 
upon well-polished motor lamps, a silent 
ery, but the possibilities of 
through the white 


darting 
lanes once more be- 


fore they slept laid hold upon this couple 


Within the 


hour they were in Stratford, somewhat 


who talked of simple living. 


ashamed, laughing a little eraftily at that 
old-fashioned bridal party they had left 
ten years behind in Broadway. 
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As the tin bridegroom said in Strat- 
ford, there is little profit in growing old 
unless one’s made of china or of some 
such stuff. 


one to inerease in value with one’s years. 


In a measure it must placate 


This was as he paid dearly for sleeping in 
a sixteenth-century bedchamber, where 
the floor waved like a ship at sea, and the 
uncurtained, leaden-paned windows ad 

sunlight at 4 


mM. We of this generation indulge in 


mitted twentieth-century 


these absurdities to feel we are nearer 
Shakespeare; but beyond a night of some 
discomfort the beds of the poet’s time 
were not of roses—we still find a some 
thing more than ages in the gap between 
the bard and us. 

Nor did the revisiting of the church, 
the birthplace, and the cottage of Ann 
Hathaway lessen the void for the middle 
aged couple. They were impatient of 
the ever-knitting girl, who bade them 
“look up the fireplace, look out the win- 
dow, look in the chest.” Once before they 
had looked obediently with the rest; now 
they fled to the garden, and, comparing 
fearful notes, discovered that they were 
nearer Shakespeare, nearer Ann, when 
they brought to memory the yielding 
virtues of the two happy lovers. This 


was an evil state of mind. Ten years 


before it had been their deep regret that 
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ROWS OF THATCH-ROOFED COTTAGES 


the perfect poet could not be embodied 
in a perfect man. Now they breathed 
more freely as they basked in the thought 
of a fellow creature’s peccadilloes. 

In a fit of penitence they dogged the 
footsteps of the guide at Warwick Castle 

a sop to the first bride and bridegroom 
who had found the fee too large for 
an hour’s wandering. Decorously they 
traversed eight of the show rooms, an 
integral part of the mute body of sight- 
seers, who, although of many climes, be- 
come an unvarying unit without detached 
thought when the curator starts them on 
their rounds. At the ninth door the tin 
bride and bridegroom were heard to 
groan, “If we were but poor again,” 
and so startled was the custodian by 
this departure from the unit that an 
exit ‘was devised, and the unfortunate 
incident closed with the shutting of the 
door of Warwick Castle upon the rebel- 
lious pair. 

Two hours later, the strength of their 
convictions reinforeed by food and drink 
at the “Warwick Arms,” as they sat 
among the ruins of Kenilworth the 
couple admitted stormily that they were 
individualists—each for the other if could 
be—but firstly each one for himself. 

The far view was beautiful to them 
for the stretching of their souls; men 
and women interesting for the purpose 


of contrast with themselves; the old red 
walls of Kenilworth, crying of Elizabeth 
and Leicester, meant less to them as a 
historical ruin than its present beauty 
of line and color and sullen power. 

The man having confessed his sins 
aloud, was ready to condone them. The 
woman sighed for penance. This 
ning and confession should not 
pleasant. 


sin- 
be so 


“Once we accepted these things for 
themselves alone,” she said, sadly. 

“And now we are not content un- 
less we shape them te our own lives,” 
he completed. 

“Is it because we are growing old?” 
inquired the tin bride, still perplexed. 

“It certainly is not,” replied the tin 
bridegroom, stoutly. “It is simply this: 
onee we viewed the world from the out- 
side—longingly, you will bear in mind, 
though half afraid; now we've climbed 
into the hollow of it and are looking out.’ 

“T think I’m still afraid—of going on,” 
said the tin bride, after a long pause; 
“ couldn’t we go back ?”’ 

But this time the tin bridegroom did 
not grasp her meaning. 

“Go back?” he echoed. “Why? The 
road is good. Let us go on.” 

So the middle-aged couple motored on 
to Coventry, for that was the end of the 
tin honeymoon. 
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The Testing of Diana Mallory 


A NOVEL 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY 


CHAPTER XXIII 
é‘ OW is she?” 
H Mrs. Colwood shook her head 


sadly. 

“ Not well—and not happy.” 

The questioner was Hugh Roughsedge. 
The young soldier had walked up to 
Beechcote immediately after luncheon, 
finding it impossible to restrain his im- 
patience longer. Diana had not expected 
him so soon, and had slipped out for 
her daily half hour with Betty Dyson, 
who had had a slight stroke, and was 
failing fast. So that Mrs. Colwood was 
at Roughsedge’s discretion. But he was 
not taking all the advantage of it that 
he might have done. The questions with 
which his mind was evidently teeming 
came out but slowly. 

Little Mrs. Colwood surveyed him from 
time to time with sympathy and pleasure. 
Her round childlike eyes, under their 
long lashes, told her everything that as a 
woman she wanted to know. What an 
improvement in looks and manner,— 
what indefinable gains in significance, 
and self-possession! Danger, command, 
responsibility, those great tutors of men, 
had come in upon the solid yet malleable 
stuff of which the character was made, 
moulding and polishing, striking away 
defects, disengaging and accenting quali- 
ties. Who could ever have foreseen that 
Hugh might some day be described as 
“a man of the world”? Yet if that 
vague phrase were to be taken in its best 
sense, as describing a personality both 
tempered. and refined by the play of the 
world’s forces upon it, it might certainly 
be now used of the man before her. 

He was handsomer than ever; bronzed 
by Nigerian sun, all the superfluous flesh 
marehed off him, every muscle in his 
frame taut and vigorous. And at the 
same time a new self-confidence—ap- 
parently quite unconscious, and the in- 
Vou. CKVIL—No, 701.—-93 
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evitable result of a strong and testing 
experience—was enabling him to bring 
his powers to bear and into play, as he 
had never yet done. 

She recalled with some confusion that 
she—and Diana ?—had tacitly thought of 
him as good, but stupid. On the con- 
trary, was she perhaps in the presence 
of some one destined to do great things 
for his country? to lay hold—without in- 
tending it, as it were, and by the left 
hand—on high distinction? Were wom- 
en, on the whole, bad judges of young 
men? She recalled a saying of Doctor 
Roughsedge, that “ mothers never know 
how clever their sons are.” Perhaps 
the blindness extends to other eyes 
than mothers? 

Meanwhile she got from him all the 
news she could. He had been, it seemed, 
concerned in the vast operation of bring- 
ing a new African empire into being. 
She listened, dazzled, while in the very 
simplest, baldest phrases he described the 
curbing of slave-raiders, the winning of 
populations, the grappling with the des- 
ert, the opening out of river highways; 
whereof in his seven months he had been 
the fascinated beholder. As to his own 
exploits, he was ingeniously silent; but 
she knew them already. A military ex- 
pedition against two revolted and slave- 
raiding emirs, holding strong positions 
on the great river; a few officers borrowed 
from home to stiffen a local militia; hot 
fighting against great odds; half a mil- 
lion of men released from a reign of hell; 
tyranny broken, and the British pax ex- 
tended over regions a third as large as 
India, — smiling ‘prosperity within its 
pale, bestial devastation and cruelty with- 
out :—these things she knew, or had been 
able to imagine from the newspapers. 
According to him, it had been all the do- 
ing of other men. She knew better; but 
soon found it of no use to interrupt him. 
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Meanwhile she dared not ask him 
why he had come home. The cam- 
paign indeed was over; but he had 


been offered, it appeared, an adminis- 
trative appointment— 

“And you mean to go back?” 

“Perhaps.” He colored, and looked 
restlessly out of window. 

Mrs. Colwood understood the look, and 
felt it was indeed hard upon him that 
he must put up with her so long. In 
reality, he too was conscious of new 
pleasure in an old acquaintance. He had 
forgotten what a dear little thing she 
was; how prettily round-faced, yet deli- 
cate—ethereal—in all her proportions; 
with the kindest eyes. She too had 
grown,—by the mere contact with Di- 
ana’s fate. Within her tiny frame, the 
soul of her had risen to maternal heights, 
embracing and sustaining Diana. 

He would have given the world to 
question her. But after her first answer 
to his first inquiry, he had fallen tongue- 
tied on the subject of Diana, and Nigeria 
had absorbed conversation. She, on her 
side, wished him to know many things, 
but did not see how to begin upon them. 

At last she attempted it. 

“ You have heard of our election? And 
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He frowned and winced. She resumed. 

“Tt is like her—so like her!—isn’t it?” 

Her soft pitiful eyes, into which the 
tears had sprung, pressed the question 
on him. 

“T thought there was a cousin—Miss 
Drake?” he said, roughly. 

Mrs. Colwood hesitated. 

“Tt is said that all that is broken off.” 

He was silent. But his watch was on 
the garden. And suddenly, on the long 
grass path, Diana appeared, side by side 
with the Vicar. Roughsedge sprang up. 
Muriel was arrested by Diana’s face, and 
by something rigid in the carriage of the 
head. What had the Vicar been saying 
to her? she asked herself angrily. Never 
was there anything less discreet than the 
Viear’s handling of human nature !— 
female human nature, in particular. 

Hugh Roughsedge opened the glass 
door, and went to meet them. Diana at 
sight of him gave a bewildered look, as 
though she searcely knew him,—then a 
perfunctory hand. 

“Captain Roughsedge!—They didn’t 
tell me—” 

“T want to speak to you,” said the 
Viear, peremptorily, to Mrs. Colwood; 
and he carried her off round the corner 
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recital was pitiful; but Hugh Roughsedge 
sat impassive, making no comments. She 
felt that, in this quarter, the young man 
was adamant. 

“T suppose ”—he turned his face from 
her—“ Miss Mallory does not now go 
to Tallyn.” 

“No.”— She hesitated, looking at her 
companion, a score of feelings mingling 
in her mind. Then she broke out—* But 
she would like to!” 

His startled look met hers; she was 
dismayed at what she had done. Yet, 
how not to give hint warning? — this 
loyal young fellow, feeding himself on 
futile hopes! 

“You mean— she 
Markham ?” 

“Of nothing else,” she said, impetu- 
ously —* of nothing else!” 


still thinks — of 


what happened ?” of the house. fi 
; i! He nodded. His mother had kept Diana gazed after them; and Rough- M 
i him informed. He understood Markham sedge thought he saw her totter. g p 
1) had been badly hurt. Was it really “You look so ill!” he said, stooping Fi a 
" so desperate ¢ over her. “Come and sit down.” 3 I 
In a cautious voice, watching the win- His boyish nervousness and timidity r 

dow, Muriel told what she knew. The left him. The strong man emerged and 


took command. He guided her to a gar- 
den seat, under a drooping lime. She 
sank upon the seat, quite unable to stand; 
beckoning him to stay by her. So he 
stood near, reluctantly waiting; his heart 
contracting at the sight of her. 

At last she recovered herself, 
sat up. 

“Tt was some bad news,” she said, 
looking at him piteously, and holding out 
her hand again. “It is too bad of me 
to greet you like this.” 

He took her hand,—and his own self- 
control broke down. He raised it to his 
lips, with a stifled cry. 

“ Don’t—don’t !—” said Diana helplessly. 
“ Indeed—there is nothing the matter— 
TI am only foolish. It is so—so good of 
you to care.” She drew her hand from 
his, raised it to her brow, and draw- 


and 
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ing a long breath, pushed back the hair 
from her face. She was like a per- 
son struggling against some torturing 
restraint; not knowing where to turn 
for help. 

But at the word “care” he pulled him- 
self together. He sat down beside her, 
and plunged straight into his declara- 
tion. He went at it with the same reso- 
lute simplicity that he was accustomed 
to throw into his military duty, nor could 
she stop him in the least. His unalter- 
able affection; his changed and improved 
prospects; a staff appointment at home 
if she accepted him; the Nigerian post, 
if she refused him:—these things he put 
before her, in the natural manly speech 
of a young Englishman, sorely in love, 
yet quite incapable of “high flights.” 
It was very evident that he had pon- 
dered what he was to say through the 
days and nights of his exile; that he 
was doing precisely what he had always 
planned to do, and with his whole heart 
in the business. She tried once or twice 
to interrupt him, but he did not mean 
to be interrupted; and she was forced to 
hear it out. 

At the end she gave a little gasp. 

“Oh, Hugh!”—His name, given him 
for the first time, fell so forlornly,—it 
was such a breathing out of trouble and 
pity and despair, that his heart took 
another and a final plunge downwards. 
He had known all through that there was 
no hope for him; this tone, this aspect 
settled it. But she stretched out her 
hands to him, tenderly — appealing. 
“ Hugh—I shall have to tell you—but I 
am ashamed.” 

He looked at her in silence a moment, 
—then asked her why. The tears rose 
brimming in her eyes—her hands still 
in his. 

“ Hugh —I—I—have always loved 
Oliver Markham—and I—eannot think 
of any one else. You know what has 
happened ?” 

He saw the sob swelling in her white 
throat. 

“Yes!” he said passionately. “It is 
horrible. But you cannot go to him— 
you cannot marry him. He was a cow- 
ard, when he should have stood by you. 
He cannot claim you now.” 

She withdrew her hands. 
“No!”—The passion in her voice 
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matched his own. “But I would give 
the world, if he could—and would!” 

There was a pause. Steadily the wom- 
an gained upon her own weakness and 
beat it down. She resumed. 

“T must tell you—because—it is the 
only way—for us two—to be real friends 
again—and I want a friend so much. 
The news of Oliver is—is terrible. The 
Vicar had just seen Mr. Lankester—who 
is staying there. He is nearly blind— 
and the pain!” Her hand clenched—she 
threw her head back—* Oh! I can’t speak 
of it. And it may go on for years. The 
doctors seem to be all at sea. They say 
he ought to recover,—but they doubt 
whether he will. He has lost all heart,— 
and hope,—he can’t help himself. He 
lies there like a log all day—despairing. 
And, please—what am J] doing here?” 
She turned upon him impetuously, her 
cheeks flaming. —“ They want help— 
there is no one. Mrs. Fotheringham 
hardly ever comes. They think Lady 
Lucy is in a critical state of health too. 
She won’t admit it—she does everything 
as usual. But she is very frail and ill; 
and it depresses Oliver. And I am here! 
—useless—and helpless. Oh, why can’t 
I go?—why can’t I go?” She laid her 
face upon her arms, on the bench, hiding 
it from him; but he saw the convulsion 
of her whole frame. 

Beside a passion so absolute, and so 
piteous, he felt his own claim shrink into 
nothingness. Impossible even to give it 
voice again. He straightened himself in 
silence; with an effort of the whole man, 
the lover put on the friend. 

“But you can go,” he said, a little 
hoarsely,—“ if you feel like that.” 

She raised herself suddenly. 

“How do I know that he wants me? 
—how do I know that he would even 
see me?” 

Once more her cheeks were crimson. 
She had shown him her love unveiled; 
now he was to see her doubt—the shame 
that tormented her. He felt that it was 
to heal him she had spoken; and he could 
do nothing to repay her. He could 
neither chide her for a quixotic self- 
sacrifice, which might never be admitted 
or allowed, nor protest, on Markham’s 
behalf, against it, for he knew in truth 
nothing of the man; least of all could 
he plead for himself. He could only sit, 
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staring like a fool, tongue-tied; till Di- 
ana, mastering, for his sake, the emotion 
to which, partly also for his sake, she 
had given rein, gradually led the con- 
versation back to safer and cooler ground. 
All the little involuntary arts came in, 
by which a woman regains command of 
herself, and thereby of her companion. 
Her hat tired her head; she removed it, 
and the beautiful hair underneath, falling 
into confusion, must be put in its place 
by skilled instinctive fingers, every move- 
ment answering to a similar self-restrain- 
ing effort in the mind within. She dried 
her tears; she drew closer the black scarf 
round the shoulders of her white dress; 
she straightered the violets at her belt,— 
Muriel’s midday gift:—till he beheld 
her, white and suffering indeed, but love- 
ly, and composed,—queen of herself. 

She made him talk of his adventures, 
and he obeyed her, partly to help her in 
the struggle he perceived, partly because 
in the position—beneath and beyond all 
hope—to which she had reduced him, it 
was the only way by which he could save 
anything out of the wreck. And she 
bravely responded. She could and did 
lend him enough of her mind to make it 
worth his while. A friend should not 
come home to her from perils of land and 
sea, and find her ungrateful,—a niggard 
of sympathy and praise. 

So that when Dr. and Mrs. Roughsedge 
appeared, and Muriel returned with them, 
Mrs. Roughsedge, all on edge with anx- 
iety, could make very little of what had 
—what must have—occurred. Diana, 
carved in white wax, but for the sensitive 
involuntary movements of lip and eye- 
brow, was listening to a description of 
an English embassy sent through the 
length and breadth of the most recently 
conquered province of Nigeria. The 
embassy took the news of peace and Im- 
perial rule to a country devastated the 
year before by the most hideous of slave- 
raids. The road it marched by was 
strewn with the skeletons of slaves; had 
been so strewn probably for thousands 
of years. “One night, my horse trod 
unawares on two  skeletons—women— 
locked in each other’s arms,” said Hugh; 
“seores of others round them. In the 
evening, we camped at a village where 
every able-bodied male had been killed 


the year before—” 


“ Shot?’ asked the Doctor. 

“Oh dear, no! That would have been 
to waste ammunition. A limb was hacked 
off, and they bled to death.” 

His mother was looking at the speaker 
with all her eyes; but she did not hear a 
word he said. Was he pale, or not? 

Diana shuddered. 

“ And that is stopped—for ever?’ Her 
eyes were on the speaker. 

“As long as our flag flies there,” said 
the soldier, simply. 

Her look kindled. For a moment she 
was the shadow, the beautiful shadow 
of her old Imperialist self, the proud dis- 
interested lover of her country. 

The Doctor shook his head. 

“Don’t forget the gin—and the gin- 
traders on the other side, Master Hugh.” 

“They don’t show their noses in the 
new provinces,” said the young man 
quietly; “we shall straighten that out 
too, in the long run,—you'll see.” 

But Diana had ceased to listen. Mrs. 
Roughsedge, turning towards her, and 
with increasing foreboding, saw, as it 
were, the cloud of an inward agony, sud- 
denly recalled, creep upon the fleeting 
brightness of her look, as the evening 
shade mounts upon and captures a sunlit 
hillside. The mother, in spite of her 
native optimism, had never cherished 
zuy real hope of her son’s success. But 
neither had she expected, on the other 
side, a certainty so immediate, and so 
unqualified. She saw before her no set- 
tled or resigned grief. The Tallyn trag- 
edy had transformed what had been al- 
most a recovered serenity, a restored and 
patient equilibrium, into something vio- 
lent, tumultuous, unstable,—prophesying 
action. But ‘what—poor child!—could 
the action be ¢ 


“Poor Hugh!” said Mrs. Roughsedge 
to her husband on their return, as she 
stood beside him, in his study. Her 
voice was low, for Hugh had only just 
gone up-stairs, and the little house was 
thinly built. , 

The Doctor rubbed his nose thought- 
fully—and then looked round him for 
a cigarette. 

“Yes,” he said slowly; “but he en- 
joyed his walk home.” 

“Henry!” 


Hugh had walked back to the village 
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with Mrs. Colwood, who had an errand 
there, and it was true that he had talked 
much to her out of ear-shot of his par- 
ents, and had taken a warm farewell of 
her at the end. 

“Why am I to be ‘ Henry’-ed?’ in- 
quired the Doctor, beginning his 
cigarette. 

“ Because you must know,” said his 
wife in an energetic whisper, “ that Hugh 
had almost certainly proposed to Miss 
Mallory before we arrived, and she had 
refused him!” 

The Doctor meditated. 

“T still say that Hugh enjoyed his 
walk,” he repeated;—‘I trust he will 
have others of the same kind—with the 
same person.” 


on 


“ Henry—you are really incorrigible!” 
eried his wife. “How you can make 
jokes—on such a thing—with that girl’s 
face before you!”— 

“ Not at all,” said the Doctor, protest- 
ing,—“* I am not making jokes, Patricia. 
But what you women never will under- 
stand, is, that it was not a woman, but 
a man that wrote 


If she be not fair to me 
What care I”— 


“Henry!” and his wife, beside herself, 
tried to stop his mouth with her hand. 

“All right—I won’t finish,” said the 
Doctor, placidly disengaging himself. 
“But let me assure you, Patricia, 
whether you like it or not, that that is a 
male sentiment. I quite agree that no 
nice woman could have written it. But 
then Hugh is not a nice woman—nor 
am I.” 

“T thought you were so fond of her!” 
said his wife reproachfully. 

“Miss Mallory? I adore her. But to 
tell the truth, Patricia—I want a daugh- 
ter-in-law —and—and_ grandchildren,” 
added the Doctor deliberately, stretching 
out his long limbs to the fire. “I admit 
that my remarks may be quite irrele- 
vant and ridiculous—but I repeat that 
—in spite of everything—Hugh enjoyed 
his walk.” 


One October evening, a week later, 
Lady Lucy sat waiting for Sir James 


Chide, at Tallyn Hall. Sir James had 
invited himself to dine and sleep, and 
Lady Lucy was expecting him, in the up- 
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stairs sitting-room, a medley of French 
clocks and china figures, where she gen- 
erally sat now, in order to be within 
quick and easy reach of Oliver. 

She was reading, or pretending to read 
by the fire, listening all the time for the 
sound of the carriage outside. Mean- 
while the silence of the immense house 
oppressed her. It was broken only by the 
chiming of a carillon clock in the hall 
below. The little tune it played, fatuous- 
ly gay, teased her more insistently each 
time she heard it. It must really be 
removed. She wondered Oliver had not 
already complained of it. 

A number of household and 
worries oppressed her thoughts. 
was she to cope with them? 
she was, “ 


estate 
How 
Capable as 
John” had always been there 
to advise her, in emergency,—or Oliver. 
She suspected the house-steward of dis- 
honesty. And the agent of the estate 
had brought her that morning com- 
plaints of the head gamekeeper that were 
most disquieting. What did they want 
with gamekeepers now? Who would ever 
shoot at Tallyn again? With impa- 
tience she felt herself entangled in the 
endless machinery of wealth and the 
pleasures of wealth, so easy to set in mo- 
tion, and so difficult to stop, even when 
all the savor has gone out of it. She 
was a tired, broken woman, with an in- 
valid son; and the management of her 
great property, in which her capacities 
and abilities had taken for so long an 
imperious and instinctive delight, had 
become a mere burden. She longed to 
creep into some quiet place, alone with 
Oliver, out of reach of this army of 
servants and dependents, these impassive 
and unresponsive faces. 

The crunching of the carriage wheels 
on the gravel outside gave her a start 
of something like pleasure. Among the 
old friends there was no one now she 
cared so much to see as Sir James Chide. 
Sir James had lately left Parliament and 
politics, and had taken a judgeship. She 
understood that he had lost interest in 
politics after and in consequence of John 
Ferrier’s death; and she knew of course 
that he had refused the Attorney- 
Generalship, on the ground of the treat- 
ment meted out to his old friend and 
chief. During the month of Oliver's 
second election, moreover, she had been 
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very conscious of Sir James’s hostility 
to her son. Intercourse between him and 
Tallyn had practically ceased. 

Since the accident, however, he had 
been kind—very kind. 

The door opened, and Sir James was 
announced. She greeted him with a 
tremulous and fluttering warmth that for 
a moment embarrassed her visitor, ac- 
customed to the old excess of manner 
and dignity, wherewith she kept her lit- 
tle world in awe. He saw, too, that the 
havoe wrought by age and grief had 
gone forward rapidly since he had seen 
her last. 

“T am afraid there is no better news 
of Oliver?” he said gravely, as he sat 
down beside her. 

She shook her head. 

“We are in despair. Nothing touch- 
es the pain but morphia. And he has 
lost heart himself so much during the 
last fortnight.” 

“You have had any fresh opinion?” 

“Yes. The last man told me he still 
believed the injury was curable—but that 
Oliver must do a great deal for himself. 
And that he seems incapable of doing. 
It is of course the shock to the nerves, 
and—the general—disappointment—” 

Her voice shook. She stared into 
the fire. 

“You mean—about politics?” said Sir 
James, after a pause. 

“Yes. Whenever I speak cheerfully 
to him, he asks me what there is to live 
for. He has been driven out of politics— 
by a conspiracy—” 

Sir James moved impatiently. 

“With health—he would soon recover 
everything,” he said, rather shortly. 

She made no reply, and her shrunken 
faded look—as of one with no energy for 
hope—again roused his pity. 

“Tell me,” he said, bending towards 
her,—“I don’t ask from idle curiosi- 
ty—but—has there been any truth in 
the rumor of Oliver’s engagement to 
Miss Drake?” 

Lady Lucy raised her head sharply. 
The light came back to her eyes. 

“She was engaged to him,—and three 
weeks after his accident she threw him 
over.” 

Sir James made a sound of amaze- 
ment. Lady Lucy went on— 

“She left him and me barely a fort- 


night afterwards—to go to a big country- 
house party in the north. That will 
show you—what she’s made of. Then 
she wrote—a hypocritical letter—putting 
it on him. He must not be agitated, nor 
feel her any burden upon him; so for 
his sake—she broke it off. Of course 
they were to be cousins and friends 
again just as before. She had arranged 
it all to her own satisfaction,—and was 
meanwhile flirting desperately—as we 
heard from various people in the north— 
with Lord Philip Darcy. Oliver showed 
me her letter—and at last told me the 
whole story. I persuaded him not to 
answer it. A fortnight ago—she wrote 
again—proposing to come back here—to 
‘look after’ us—poor things! This time, 
I replied—She would like Tallyn, no 
doubt, as a place of retreat, should other 
plans fail; but it will not be open to her!” 

Tt was not energy now—vindictive 
energy—that was lacking to the person- 
ality before him! 

“An odious young woman,” exclaimed 
Sir James, lifting hands and eyebrows. 
“T am afraid I always thought so,— 
saving your presence, Lady Lucy. How- 
ever, she will want a retreat; for her 
plans—in the quarter you name—have 
not a chance of success.” 

“T am delighted to hear it!” said Lady 
Lucy, still erect and flushed. “ What do 
you know?” 

“Simply that Lord Philip is not in 
the least likely to marry her, having, I 
imagine, views in quite other quarters: 
—so I am told. But he is the least 
scrupulous of men—and no doubt if, at 
Eastham, she threw herself into his arms, 
—‘ what mother’s son — et cetera. Only, 
if she imagined herself to have caught 
him—such an old and hardened stager! 
—in a week—her abilities are less than 
T supposed.” 

“ Alicia’s self-conceit was always her 
weak point.” 

But, as she spoke, the foree imparted 
by resentment died away. Lady Lucy 
sank back in her chair. 

“ And Oliver felt it very much?” asked 
Sir James, after a pause, his shrewd eyes 
upon her. 

“He was wounded, of course,—he has 
been more depressed since,—but I have 
never believed that he was in love 
with her.” 
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Sir James did not pursue the subject, 
but the vivacity of the glance bent now 
on the fire, now on his companion, be- 
trayed the marching thoughts behind. 

“ Will Oliver see me this evening?” he 
inquired presently. 

“T hope so. He promised me to make 
the effort.” 

A servant knocked at the door. 
Oliver’s valet. 

“Please my lady, Mr. Markham wish- 
ed me to say he was afraid he would not 
be strong enough to see Sir James Chide 
to-night. He is very sorry—and would 
Sir James be kind enough to come and 
see him after breakfast to-morrow?” 

Lady Lucy threw up her hands in a 
little gesture of despair. Then she rose, 
and went to speak to the servant in 
the doorway. 

When she returned, she looked whiter 
and more shrivelled than before. 

“Ts he worse to-night?” asked 
James gently. 

“Tt is the pain,” she said, in a muf- 
fled voice; “and we can’t touch it— 
yet. He mustn’t have any more mor- 
phia—yet.” 

She sat down once more. Sir James, 
the best of gossips, glided off into talk 
of London, and of old common friends, 
trying to amuse and distract her. But 
he realized that she searcely listened to 
him, and that he was talking to a woman 
whose life was being ground away be- 
tween a last affection and the torment 
it had power to cause her. A new Lady 
Lucy, indeed! Had any one ever dared 
to pity her before? 

Meanwhile, five miles off, a girl whom 
he loved as a daughter was eating her 
heart out for sorrow, over this mother 
and son; consumed, as he guessed, with 
the wild desire to offer them, in any 
sacrificial mode they pleased, her youth 
and her sweet self. In one way or an- 
other he had found out that Hugh 
Roughsedge had been sent about his busi- 
ness, of course with all the usual soften- 
ing formule. 

And now there was a kind of mute 
conflict going on between himself and 
Mrs. Colwood on the one side—and Di- 
ana on the other side. 

No, she should not spend and waste 
her youth in the vain attempt to mend 
this house of tragedy!—it was not to be 
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tolerated—not to be thought of. She 
would suffer, but she would get over it; 
and Oliver would probably die. Sooner 
or later she would begin life afresh, if 
only he was able to stand between her 
and the madness in her heart. 

But, as he sat there, looking at Lady 
Lucy, he realized that it might have been 
better for his powers and efficacy as a 
counsellor if he too had held aloof from 
this house of pain. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


T was about ten o’clock at night. 
Lankester had said good night to 
Lady Lucy and Sir James, and had 


slipped back again to Markham’s room. 
Markham had barred his door that eve- 
ning against both his mother and Sir 
James. But Lankester was not excluded. 

Off and on, and in the intervals of his 
Parliamentary work, he had been staying 
at Tallyn for some days. Generally 
speaking it was impossible to lure Ro- 
land Lankester from the East End and 
the House of Commons. He lived in 
lodgings in Poplar, and was courted by 
great ladies and the country houses, be- 
cause of a certain charm, a certain wit, 
a certain spiritual force, which belonged 
to him. He flouted and refused the great 
ladies,—with a smile however, that gave 
no offence; and he knew, notwithstand- 
ing, everybody that he wished to know. 
Occasionally, as now, he made quiet 
spaces in his life and disappeared from 
London, for days, or weeks. When he 
reappeared, it was generally with a bat- 
tered and exhausted air, as of one from 
whom virtue has gone out. 

He was a mystic, in a secular way: 
very difficult to class religiously; though 
he called himself a member of the So 
ciety of Friends. Lady Lucy, who was 
of Quaker extraction, recognized in his 
ways and phrases echoes from the meet- 
ings and influences of her youth. But, 
in reality, he was self-taught and self- 
formed, on the lines of an Evangelical 
tradition, which had owed something, a 
couple of generations back, among his 
Danish forebears, to the influence of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. This tradition 


had not only been conveyed to him by a 
beloved and saintly mother; it had been 
appropriated by the man’s inmost forces. 
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What he believed in, with all mystics, 
was prayer,—an intimate and ineffable 
communion between the heart and God. 
Lying half asleep on the House of Com- 
mons benches, or strolling on the Ter- 
race, he pursued often an inner existence, 
from which he could spring in a moment 
to full mundane life,—arguing passion- 
ately for some Socialist proposal, scath- 
ing an opponent, or laughing and “ rag- 
ging” with a group of friends, like a 
schoolboy on an exeat. But whatever he 
did, an atmoephere went with him that 
made him beloved. He was extremely 
poor, and wrote for his living. His opin- 
ions won the scorn of moderate men; 
and every year his influence in Parlia- 
ment,—on both sides of the House,—and 
with the Labor party, increased. He 
came to Tallyn with the shabbiest of 
carpetbags, and rarely dressed for din- 
ner. But every servant in the house 
marked and befriended him. On the 
staircase near his room some young foot- 
man, or odd boy, was generally to be 
found hanging about, on the chance of 
doing him a service. 

When he entered Markham’s room he 
found the invalid asleep under the in- 
fluence of morphia. The valet, a young 
fellow, was noiselessly putting things 
straight. Lankester noticed that he 
looked pale. 

“A bad time?’ he said in a whis- 
per, standing beside the carefully regu- 
lated spinal couch on which Markham 
was sleeping. 

“ Awful, sir. He was fair beside him- 
self till we gave him the morphia.” 

“Ts there anybody sitting up?” 

“No. He'll be quiet now for six or 
seven hours. I shall be in the next 
room.” 

The young man spoke wearily. It 
was clear that the moral strain of 
what he had just seen had weighed 
upon him as much as the fatigue of 
the day’s attendance. 

“Come!” said Lankester, looking at 
him. “You want a good night. Go to 
my room. I'll lie down there.” He 
pointed to Markham’s bedroom, now ap- 
propriated to the valet, while the master, 
for the sake of space and cheerfulness, 
had been moved into the sitting-room. 
The servant hesitated, protested, and was 
at last persuaded, being well aware of 


Markham’s liking for this queer, service- 
able being. 

Lankester took various directions from 
him, and packed him off. Then, instead 
of going to the adjoining room, he chose 
a chair beside a shaded lamp, and said 
to himself that he would sleep by the fire. 

Presently the huge house sank into a 
silence even more profound than that in 
which it was now steeped by day. A 
cold autumn wind blew round about it. 
After midnight the wind dropped, and 
the temperature with it. The first severe 
frost laid its grip on forest, and down, 
and garden. Silently the dahlias and the 
roses died; the leaves shrivelled and 
blackened, and a cold and glorious moon 
rose upon the ruins of the summer. 

Lankester dozed and woke, keeping up 
the fire, and wrapping himself in an 
eider-down, with which the valet had 
provided him. In the small hours, he 
walked across the room to look at 
Merkham. He was lying sstill and 
breathing heavily. His thick fair hair, 
always slightly gray from the time he 
was thirty, had become much grayer of 
late; the thin handsome face was drawn 
and damp, the eyes cavernous, the lips 
bloodless. Even in sleep, his aspect 
showed what he had suffered. 

Poor, poor old fellow! 

Lankester’s whole being softened into 
pity. Yet he had no illusions as to the 
man before him—a man of inferior 
morale and weak will, incapable indeed 
of the clever brutalities by which the 
wicked flourish; incapable also of virtues 
that must, after all, be tolerably commen, 
or the world would run much more lamely 
than it does. Straight, honorable, un- 
selfish fellows—Lankester knew scores of 
them, rich and poor, clever and slow, who 
could and did pass the tests of life with- 
out flinching; who could produce in any 
society—as politicians or greengrocers— 
an impression of uprightness and power, 
an effect of character, that Markham, for 
all his ability, had never produced, or, 
in the long run, and as he came to be 
known, had never sustained. 

Well, what then? In the man looking 
down on Markham, not a tinge of Phari- 
saic condemnation mingled with the 
strange clearness of his judgment. What 
are we all—the best of us? Lankester 
had not parted, like the majority of his 
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contemporaries, with the “sense of sin.” 
A vivid, spiritual imagination, trained for 
years on prayer and reverie, showed him 
the world and human nature—his own 
first and foremost—everywhere flecked 
and stained with evil. For the man of 
religion, the difference between saint and 
sinner has never been as sharp as for 
the man of the world; it is for the differ- 
ence betweca holiness and sin that he re- 
serves his passion. And the stricken or 
repentant sinner is at all times nearer 
to his heart than the men “who need 
no repentance.” 

Moreover, it is in men like Lankester 
that the ascetic temper common to all 
ages and faiths is perpetually reproduced, 
the temper which makes of suffering itself 
a divine and sacred thing—the symbol of 
a mystery. In his own pity for this 
emaciated arrested youth, he read the 
pledge of a Divine sympathy, the secret 
voice of a God suffering for and with 
man, which, in its myriad forms, is the 
primeval faith of the race. Where a 
thinker of another type would have seen 
mere aimless waste and mutilation, this 
Evangelical optimist bared the head, and 
bent the knee. The spot whereon he stood 
was holy ground; and above this piteous 
sleeper, heavenly dominations, prince- 
doms, powers, hung in watch. 

He sank indeed upon his knees beside 
the sleeper. In the intense and mystical 
concentration, which the habit of his life 
had taught him, the prayer to which 
he committed himself took a marvellous 
range, without ever losing its detail, its 
poignancy. The pain, moral and phys- 
ical, of man—pain of the savage, the 
slave, the child; the miseries of in- 
numerable persons he had known, whose 
stories had been confided to him, whose 
fates he had shared; the anguish of ir- 
reparable failure, of missed, untasted 
joy; agonies, brutal or obscure, of nerve 
and brain!—his mind and soul surren- 
dered themselves to these impressions, 
shook under the storm and scourge of 
them. His prayer was not his own; it 
seemed to be the Spirit wrestling with 
Itself, and rending his own weak life. 

He drew nearer to Markham, resting 
his forehead on the bed. The firelight 
threw the shadow of his gaunt kneeling 
figure on the white walls. And at last, 
after the struggle, there seemed to be 
VoL. CXVII.—No. 701.—94 
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ion 





an effluence—a descending, invading love 
—overflowing his own being—enwrapping 
the sufferer before him—silencing the 
clamor of a weeping world. And the dual 
mind of the modern, even in Lankester, 
wavered between the two explanations ;— 
“Tt is myself,” said the critical intel- 
lect, “the intensification and projection 
af myself.”—“* It is God!” replied the soul. 


Markham meanwhile, as the morning 
drew on, and as the veil of morphia be- 
tween him and reality grew thinner, was 
aware of a dream slowly drifting into 
consciousness; of an experience that grew 
more vivid as it progressed. Some one 
was in the room; he moved uneasily, lift- 
ed his head, and saw indistinctly a figure 
in the shadows standing near the smoul- 
dering fire. It was not his servant; and 
suddenly his dream mingled with what 
he saw, and his heart began to throb. 

“ Ferrier!” he called under his breath. 
The figure turned, but in his blindness 
and semi-consciousness he did not recog- 
nize it. 

“T want to speak to you,” he said in 
the same guarded, half-whispered voice. 
“ Of course I had no right to do it, but—” 

His voice dropped and his eyelids closed. 

Lankester advanced from the fire. He 
saw Markham was not really awake, and 
he dreaded to rouse him completely lest 
it should only be to the consciousness of 
pain. He stooped over him gently, and 
spoke his name. 

“Yes,” said Markham, murmuring, 
without opening his eyes. “ There’s no 
need for you to rub it in. I behaved like 
a beast, and Barrington—” 

The voice became inarticulate again. 
The prostration and pallor of the speaker, 
the feebleness of the tone—nothing could 
have been more pitiful. An idea rushed 
npon Lankester. He again bent over 
the bed. 

“Don’t think of it any more,” he said. 
“Tt’s forgotten!” 

A slight and ghastly smile showed on 
Markham’s lip as he lay with closed eyes. 
“Forgotten! No, by Jove!” Then after 
an uneasy movement he said in a stronger 
and irritable voice, which seemed to come 
from another region of consciousness: 

“Tt would have been better to have 
burnt the paper. One can’t get away 
from the thing. It—it disturbs me—” 
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“ What paper?” said Lankester close to 
the dreamer’s ear. 

“The Herald,’ said Markham im- 
patiently. 

“ Where is it?” 

“Tn that cabinet by the fire.” 

“ Shall I burn it?” 

“ Yes—don’t bother me!” Evidently he 
now thought he was speaking to his valet, 
and a moan of pain escaped him. Lan- 
kester walked over to the cabinet and 
opened the top drawer. He saw a folded 
newspaper lying within it. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he lifted it, and per- 
ceived by the light of the night-lamp that 
it was the Herald of August 2—the 
famous number issued on the morning of 
Ferrier’s death. All the story of the com- 
municated article and the “ Barrington 
letter” ran through his mind. He stood 
debating with himself, shaken by emo- 
tion. Then he deliberately took the paper 
to the fire, stirred the coals, and, tearing 
up the paper, burnt it piece by piece. 

After it was done he walked back to 
Markham’s side. “I have burnt the pa- 
per,” he said, kneeling down by him. 

Markham, who was breathing lightly 
with oceasional twitchings of the brow, 
took no notice. But after a minute he 
said in a steady yet thrilling voice: 

“ Ferrier!” 

Silence. 

“Ferrier!” The tone of the repeated 
word brought the moisture to Lankester’s 
eyes. He took the dreamer’s hand in his, 
pressing it. Markham returned the 
pressure, first strongly, again more feebly. 
Then a wave of narcotic sleep returned 
upon him, and he seemed to sink into 
it profoundly. 


Next morning, as Markham, after 
dressing, was lying moodily and ex- 
hausted on his pillows, he suddenly said 
to his servant: 

“T want something out of that cabinet 
by the fire.” 

“Yes, sir.” The man moved toward 
it obediently. 

“Find a newspaper in the top drawer, 
folded up small—on the right-hand side.” 

Richard looked. 

“T am sorry, sir, but there is nothing 
in the drawer at all.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Markham angrily. 
“You’ve got the wrong drawer!” 
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The whole cabinet was searched to no 
purpose. Markham grew very pale. He 
must of course have destroyed the paper 
himself, and his illness had effaced his 
memory of the act, as of other things. 
Yet he could not shake off an impression 
of mystery. Twice now, weeks after Fer- 
rier’s death, he seemed to have been in 
Ferrier’s living presence, under conditions 
very unlike those of an ordinary dream. 
He could only remind himself how easily 
the brain plays tricks upon a man in 
his state. 


After breakfast Sir James Chide was 
admitted. But Oliver was now in the 
state of obsession, when the whole being, 
already conscious of a certain degree of 
pain, dreads the approach of a much in- 
tenser form,—hears it as the footfall of 
a beast of prey, drawing nearer room 
by room, and can think of nothing else, 
but the suffering it foresees, and the 
narcotic which those about him deal out 
to him so grudgingly, rousing in him, 
the while, a secret and silent fury. He 
answered Sir James in monosyllables, 
lying, dressed, upon his sofa; the neural- 
gic portion of the spine packed and cush- 
ioned from any possible friction; his 
forehead drawn and frowning. 

Sir James shrank from asking him 
about himself. But it was useless to 
talk of politics; Oliver made no response, 
and was evidently no longer abreast even 
of the newspapers. 

“Does your man read you the Times?” 
asked Sir James, noticing that it lay un- 
opened beside him. 

Oliver nodded. “There was a dreadful 
being, my mother found a fortnight ago. 
—I got rid of him.” 

He had evidently not strength to be 
more explicit. But Sir James had heard 
from Lady Lucy of the failure of her 
secretarial attempt. 

“T hear they talk of moving you for 
the winter.” 

“ They talk of it. I shall oppose it.” 

“T hope not!—for Lady Lucy’s sake. 
She is so hopeful about it, and she 
is not fit herself to spend the winter 
in England.” 

“My mother must go,” said Oliver, 
elosing his eyes. 

“She will never leave you.” 

Markham made no reply; then, without 
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unclosing his eyes again, he said between 
his teeth—“ What is the use of going 
from one hell to another hell—through a 
third—which is the worst of all?” 

“You dread the journey?” said Sir 
James, gently. “But there are ways 
and means.” 

“No!” Oliver’s voice was sudden and 
loud.—* There are none!—that make any 
difference.” 

Sir James was left perplexed, cudgel- 
ling his brains as to what to attempt 
next. It was Markham however who 
broke the silence. With his dimmed 
sight, he looked, at last, intently, at 
his companion. 

“Ts—is Miss Mallory still at Beech- 
cote ?” 

Sir James moved involuntarily. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ You see a great deal of her?” 

“T do—I—” Sir James cleared his 
throat a little. “I look upon her as my 
adopted daughter.” 

“T should like to be remembered 
to her.” 

“You shall be,” said Sir James, rising. 
“T will give her your message. Mean- 
while, may I tell Lady Lucy that you 
feel a little easier this morning?” 

Oliver slowly and sombrely shook his 
head. Then, however, he made a vis- 
ible effort. 

“But I want to see her. Will you 
tell her?” 

Lady Luey however was already in the 
room. Probably she had heard the mes- 
sage from the open doorway where she 
often hovered. Oliver held out his hand 
to her, and she stooped and kissed him. 
She asked him a few low-voiced questions, 
to which he mostly answered by a shake 
of the head. Then she attempted some 
ordinary conversation, during which it 
was very evident that the sick man wished 
to be left alone. 

She and Sir James retreated to her 
sitting-room, and there Lady Lucy, sit- 
ting helplessly by the fire, brushed 
away some tears of which she was only 
half conscious. Sir James walked up 
and down,—coming at last to a stop 
beside her— 

“Tt seems to me this is as much a 
moral as a physical breakdown. Can 
nothing be done to take him out of him- 
self ?—give him fresh heart?” 
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“We have tried everything—suggested 
everything. But it seems impossible to 
rouse him to make an effort.” 

Sir James resumed his walk,—only to 
come to another stop. 

“Do you know—that he just now—sent 
a message by me to Miss Mallory?” 

Lady Lucy started. 

“Did he?” she said faintly, her eyes 
on the blaze. He came up to her. 

“There is a woman who would never 
have deserted you!—or him!” he said, in 
a burst of irrepressible feeling, which 
would out. 

Lady Luey’s glance met his—silently, 
a little proudly. She said nothing; and 
presently he took his leave. 


The day wore on. A misty sunshine 
enwrapped the beechwoods. The great 
trees stood marked here and there by the 
first fiery summons of the frost. Their 
supreme moment was approaching which 
would strike them, head to foot, into gold 
and amber, in a purple air. Lady Lucy 
teok her drive amongst them as a duty; 
but between her and the enchanted wood- 
land there was a gulf fixed. 

She paid a visit to Oliver, trembling, 
as she always did, lest some obscure 
catastrophe, of which she was ever vague- 
ly in dread, should have developed. But 
she found him in a rather easier phase, 
with Lankester, who had just returned 
from town, reading aloud to him. She 
gave them tea, thinking as she did so of 
the noisy parties gathered so recently, 
during the election weeks, round the tea 
tables in the hall; and then she returned 
to her own room to write some letters. 

She looked once more with distaste and 
weariness at the pile of letters and notes 
awaiting her. All the business of the 
house, the estate, the village-—she was 
getting an old woman; she was weary of 
it. And with sudden bitterness she re- 
membered that she had a daughter; and 
that Isabel had never been a real day’s 
help to her in her life. Where was she 
now? Campaigning in the north—speak- 
ing at a by-election—lecturing for the 
suffrage. Since the accident she had paid 
two flying visits to her mother and broth- 
er. Oliver had got no help from her— 
nor her mother; she was the Mrs. Jellyby 
of a more hypocritical day. Yet Lady 
Lucey in her youth had been a very moth- 
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erly mother; she could still recall in the 
depths of her being the thrill of baby 
palms, pressed “against the circle of 
the breast.” 

She sat down to her task, when the 
door opened behind her. A footman 
came in saying something which she did 
not catch. “ My letters are not ready 
yet,” she threw over her shoulder, irritably, 
without looking at him. The door closed. 
But some one was still in the room. She 
turned sharply in astonishment. 

“ May I disturb you, Lady Lucy?” said 
a tremulous voice. 

She saw a tall and slender woman, in 
black, bending towards her, with a wil- 
lowy appealing grace, and eyes that be- 
seeched. Diana Mallory stood before her. 
There was a pause. Then Lady Lucy 
rose slowly, laid down her spectacles, and 
held out her hand. 

“Tt is very kind of you to come and 
see me,” she said, mechanically. “ Will 
you sit down?” 

Diana gazed at her, with the child- 
ish short-sighted pucker of the brow 
that Lady Lucy remembered well. Then 
she came closer, still holding Lady 
Luey’s hand. 

“Sir James thought I might come,” 
she said breathlessly. “Isn’t there—isn’t 
there anything I might do? I wanted 
you to let me help you—like a secretary 
—won’t you? Sir James thought you 
looked so tired—and this big place!—I 
am sure there are things I might do— 
and oh! it would make me so happy!” 

Now she had her two hands clasping, 
fondling Lady Lucy’s. Her eyes shone 
with tears, her mouth trembled. 

“Oh, you must—you must!” she cried 
suddenly; “don’t let’s remember any- 
thing but that we were friends—that you 
were so kind to me—you and Mr, Oliver 
—in the spring. I can’t bear sitting 
there at Beechcote, doing nothing—amus- 
ing myself—when you—and Mr. Oliver—” 

She stopped, forcing back the tears 
that would drive their way up; studying 
in dismay the lined and dwindled face 
before her. Lady Lucey colored deeply. 
During the months which had elapsed 
since the broken engagement, she, even 
in her remote and hostile distance, had 
become fully aware of the singular pres- 
tige, the homage of a whole district’s 
admiration and tenderness, which had 


gathered round Diana. She had resented 
the prestige and the homage, as telling 
against Oliver, umfairly. Yet, as she 
looked at her visitor, she felt the breath 
of their ascendency. Tender courage, 
and self-control,—the woman, where the 
girl had been,—a nature steadied and 
ennobled,—these facts and victories spoke 
from Diana’s face, her touch; they gave 
even something of maternity to her 
maiden youth. 

“You come to a sad house,” said Lady 
Luey, holding her away a little. 

“TI know.” The voice was quivering 
and sweet. “But he will recover—of 
course he’ll recover!” 

Lady Lucy shook her head. 

“He seems to have no will to recover.” 

Then her limbs failed her. She sank 
into a chair by the fire, and there was 
Diana on a stool at her feet—timidly 
daring—dropping soft caresses on the 
hand she held, drawing out the tragic 
history of the preceding weeks, bringing 
indeed to this sad and failing mother 
what she had perforce done without till 
now,—that electric sympathy of women 
with each other, which is the natural re- 
lief and sustenance of the sex. 

Lady Lucy forgot her letters, forgot 
in her mind-weariness all the agitating 
facts about this girl, that she had once 
so vividly remembered. She had not the 
strength to battle and hold aloof. Who 
now could talk of marrying or giving in 
marriage? They met under a shadow of 
death; the situation between them re- 
dueed to bare elemental things. 

“You'll stay and dine with me?” she 
said at last—feebly. “We'll send you 
home. The carriages have nothing to do. 
And”—she straightened herself—“ you 
must see Oliver. He will know that you 
are here.” 

Diana said nothing. Lady Lucy rose 
and left the room. Diana leant her head 
against the chair in which the older lady 
had been sitting, and covered her eyes. 
Her whole being was gathered into the 
moment of waiting. - 

Lady Lucy returned and beckoned. 
Once more Diana found herself hurrying 
along the ugly, interminable corridors, 
with which she had been so familiar in 
the spring. The house had never seemed 
to her so forlorn. They paused at an 
open door, guarded by a screen. 
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“Go in, please,” said Lady Lucy; 
making room for her to pass. 

Diana entered, shaken with inward 
fear. She passed the screen, and there 
beyond it was an invalid couch—a man 
lying on it—and a hand held out to her. 

That shrunken and wasted being, the 
Oliver Markham of two months before! 
Her heart beat against her breast. Sure- 
ly she was looking at the irreparable! 
Her high courage wavered and sank. 


But Markham did not perceive it. He 
saw as in a cloud the lovely oval of the 
face, the fringed eyes, the bending form. 

“Will you sit down?” he said hoarsely. 

She took a chair beside him, still hold- 
ing his hand. It seemed as though she 
were struck dumb by what she saw. He 
inquired if she was at Beechcote. 

“Yes.” Her head drooped a little. 
“But Lady Lucy has asked me to stay 
here a little while.” 

“No one ought to stay here,” he said 
abruptly, two spots of feverish color ap- 
pearing on his cheeks. “ Sir James would 
advise you not. So do I.” 

She looked up softly. 

“Your mother is so tired; she wants 
help. Let me stay a little!” 

Their eyes met. His hand trembled 
violently in hers. 

“ Why did you come?” he said sudden- 
ly, breathing fast. 

She found no words, only tears. She 
had relinquished his hand; but he 
stretched it out again and touched her 
bent head. 

“There’s no time left,” he said im- 
patiently, “ to—to fence in. Look here! 
I can’t stand this pain many minutes 
more.” He moved with a stifled groan. 
“They'll give me morphia—it’s the only 
thing. But I want you to know. I was 
engaged to Alicia Drake — after — we 
broke it off. And I never loved her—not 
for a moment—and she knew it. Then, 
as soon as this happened she left us. 
There was poetic justice, wasn’t it? Who 
ean blame her? I don’t. I want you to 
know—what sort of a fellow I am.” 

Diana had recovered her strength. She 
raised his hand, and leant her face 
upon it. 

“Tet me stay.” she repeated, “let 
me stay!” 

“No!” he said with emphasis. “ You 
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should only stay if I might tell you—I 
am a miserable creature, but I love you. 
And I may be a miserable creature—in 
Chide’s opinion—everybody’s. But I am 
not quite such a cur as that.” 

“Oliver!” She slipped to her knees. 
“ Oliver! don’t send me away.” And her 
being spoke in the words. Her dark head 
sank upon his shoulder; he felt her fresh 
cheek against his. With a cry he pressed 
her to him. 

“T am dying—and—I—I am weak,” hx 
said incoherently. He raised her hand 
as it lay across his breast and kissed it. 
Then he dropped it despairingly. 

“The awful thing is that when the 
pain comes, I care about nothing—not 
even you—nothing. And it’s coming 
now. Go!—dearest. Good night. To- 
morrow !—Call my servant.” And as she 
fled, she heard a sound of anguish, that 
was like a sword in her own heart. 

His servant hurried to him; in the 
passege outside Diana found Lady Lucy. 
They went back to the sitting - room 
together. 

“The morphia will ease him,” said 
Lady Lucy with painful composure, put- 
ting her arm round the girl’s shoulders. 
“Did he tell you he was dying?” 

Diana nodded, unable to speak. 

“Tt may be so. But the doctors don’t 
agree.” Then with a manner that re 
called old days: “May I ask—I don’t 
know that I have the right—what he said 
to you?” 

She had withdrawn her arm, and the 
two confronted each other. 

“Perhaps you won't allow it,” said 
Diana piteously. “He said I might 
only stay, if—if he might tell me—he 
loved me.” 

“ Allow it,” said Lady Lucy vaguely— 
“ allow it?” 

She fell into her chair, and Diana 
looked down upon her, hanging on the 
next word. 

Lady Lucy made various movements as 
though to speak, which came to nothing. 

“T have no one—but him,” she said at 
last, with pathetic irrelevance. “ No 
one. Isabel—” 

Her voice failed her. Diana held out 
her hands, the tears running down her 
cheeks. “ Dear Lady Lucy, let me! I 
am yours—and Oliver’s.” 

“Tt will perhaps be only a few weeks— 
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or months—and then he will be taken 
from us.” 

“ But give me the right to those weeks. 
You wouldn’t— you wouldn’t separate 
us now!” 

Lady Lucy suddenly broke down. Di- 
ana clung to her with tears and kisses; 
and in that hour she became as a daugh- 
ter to the woman who had sentenced her 
youth. Lady Lucy asked no pardon in 
words, to Diana’s infinite relief; but the 
surrender of weakness and sorrow wags 
complete. “Sir James will forbid it,” 
she said at last, when she had recovered 
her calm. 

“No one shall forbid it!” said Diana, 
rising with a smile. “Now may I an- 
swer some of those letters for you?” 


For some weeks after this Diana went 
backwards and forwards daily, or almost 
daily, between Beechcote and Tallyn. Then 
she migrated to Tallyn altogether; and 
Muriel Colwood with her. Before and 
after that migration, wisdom had been 
justified of her children, in the person of 
the Doctor. Hugh Roughsedge’s leave 
had been prolonged, owing to a slight 
but troublesome wound in the arm, of 
which he had made nothing on coming 
home. No wound could have been more 
opportune,—more friendly to the Doc- 
tor’s craving for a daughter-in-law. It 
kept the Captain at Beechcote—but it 
did not prevent him from coming over 
every Sunday to Tallyn to bring flowers 
or letters, or news from the village; and 
it was positively benefited by such mild 
exercise as a man may take, in company 
with a little round-eyed woman, feather- 
light and active, yet, in relation to Di- 
ana, like a tethered dove, that can only 
take short flights. Only here it was a 
tether self-imposed and of the heart. 

There was no direct wooing, however; 
and for weeks their talk was all of Diana. 
Then the Captain’s arm got well; and 
Nigeria called. But Muriel would not 
have allowed him to say a word before 
departure, had it not been for Diana 
—and the Doctor—who were suddenly 
found to have entered, in regard to this 
matter, upon a league and covenant not 
to be resisted. Whether the Doctor 
opened Diana’s eyes, need not be in- 
quired ; it is certain that if, all the while, 
in Oliver’s room, she and Lady Lucy 


had not been wrestling hour by hour 
with death—or worse—Diana would have 
wanted no one to open them. When 
she did understand,—there was no op- 
posing her. She pleaded—not without 
tears—to be given the happiness of 
knowing they were pledged, and her 
Muriel safe in harbor. So Roughsedge 
had his say; a quiet engagement began 
its course in the world; Brookshire as 
yet knew nothing; and the. Doctor tri- 
umphed over Patricia. 

During this time Sir James Chide 
watched the development of a situation 
he had not been able to change, with 
a strange mixture of revolt and sym- 
pathy. Sometimes he looked beyond the 
tragedy which he thought inevitable, to 
a recovered and normal life for Diana; 
sometimes he felt a dismal certainty that 
when Oliver had left her, that recovered 
life could only shape itself to ascetic 
and self-renouncing ends. Had she be- 
longed to his own church, she would 
no doubt have become a “ religious”; 
and he would have felt it the natural 
solution. Outside the Catholic Church, 
the same need takes shape—he thought 
—in forms less suited to a woman’s 
weakness, less conducive to her dignity. 

All through he resented the sacrifice 
of a being so noble, true, and tender 
to a love, in his eyes, so unfitting and 
derogatory. Not all the pathos of suf- 
fering could blunt his sense of Mark- 
ham’s inferiority—or make him think it 
“worth while.” 

Then, looking deeper, he saw the 
mother in the child; and in Diana’s de- 
votion, mysterious influences, flowing 
from her mother’s fate,—from the agony, 
the sin, the last tremulous hope and 
piteous submission of Juliet Sparling. 
He perceived that in this broken, tor- 
tured happiness to which Diana had 
given herself, there was some sustain- 
ing or consoling element that nothing 
more normal or more earthly would 
have brought her; he guessed at spirit- 
ual currents and forces linking the dead 
with the living, and at a soul heroically 
calm among them, sending forth rays 
into the darkness. His religion, which 
was sincere, enabled him to understand 
her; his affection, his infinite delicacy 
of feeling, helped her. 

Meanwhile, Diana and Lankester be- 
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eame the sustaining angels of a stricken 
house. But not all their tenderness and 
their pity could, in the end, do much 
for the two sufferers they tried to com- 
fort. In Oliver’s case the spinal pain 
and disorganization increased, the blind- 
ness also; Lady Lucy became steadily 
feebler, and more decrepit. At last all life 
was centred on one hope—the coming of 
a great French specialist, a disciple of 
Charcot’s, recommended by the English 
Ambassador in Paris, who was an old 
friend and kinsman of Lady Lucy’s. 

But before he arrived, Diana took a 
resolution. She went very early one 
morning to see Sir James Chide. He 
was afterwards closeted with Lady Lucy, 
and he went up to town the following 
day on Diana’s business. The upshot 
of it all was that, on the morning of 
New-year’s eve, a marriage was cele- 
brated in Oliver Markham’s room, by 
the Rector of Tallyn, and Mr. Lavery. 
It was a wedding which, to all who wit- 
nessed it, was among the most heart- 
rending experiences of life. Oliver, prac- 
tically blind, could not see his bride, 
and only morphia enabled him to go 
through it. Mrs. Fotheringham was to 
have been present; but there was a 
feminist congress in Paris, and she was 
detained at the last moment. The French 
specialist came. He made a. careful 
examination, but would give no decided 
opinion. He was to stay a week at 
Tallyn in order to watch the case and 
he reserved his judgment. Meanwhile 
he gave certain directions as to local 
treatment, and he asked that a new drug 
might be tried during the night, instead 
of the second dose of morphia usually 
given. The hearts of all in charge of 
the invalid sank, as they foresaw the 
inevitable struggle. 

In the evening the new doctor paid a 
second visit to his patient. Diana saw 
him afterwards alone. He was evidently 
touched by the situation in the house, 
and, cautious as he was, allowed himself 
a few guarded sentences throwing light 
on the doubt—which was in effect a hope 
—in his own mind. 

“Madame, it is a very difficult case. 
The emaciation, the weakness, the nerve 
depression—even if there were no organic 
disease—are alone enough to threaten 
life. The morphia is, of course, a con- 
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tributing cause. The question before us 
is—have we here a case of irreparable 
disease caused by the blow, or a case of 
nervous shock producing all the symptoms 
of disease—pain, blindness, emaciation— 
but ultimately curable? That is what we 
have to solve.” 

Diana’s eyes implored him. 

“Give him hope,” she said with inten- 
sity. “For weeks—months—he has never 
allowed himself a moment’s hope.” 

The doctor reflected. 

“We will do what we can,” he said 
slowly. “ Meanwhile, cheerfulness !—all 
the cheerfulness possible.” 

Diana’s faint, obedient smile, as she 
rose to leave the room, touched him 
afresh. 

As he opened the door for her he said 
with some hesitation, “ You have, per- 
haps, heard of some of the curious cases 
that a railway collision produces. A man 
who has been in a collision, and received 
a blow, suffers afterwards great pain, 
loss of walking power, headache, impair 
ment of vision, and so forth. The man’s 
suffering is real—the man himself per- 
feetly sincere—his doctor diagnoses in- 
eurable injury—the jury award him 
damages. Yet when the money is paid 
the man recovers. Have we here an ag- 
gravated form of the same thing? Ah, 
madame, courage!” 

For in the doorway he saw her fall back 
against the lintel for support. The hope 
that he infused tested her physically more 
severely than the agonies of the pre- 
ceeding weeks. But almost immediately 
she controlled herself, smiled at him 
again, and went. 

That night various changes were made 
at Tallyn. Diana’s maid unpacked, in 
the room communicating with Mark- 
ham’s; and Diana, pale and composed, 
made a new arrangement with Oliver’s 
male nurse. She was to take the nurs- 
ing of the first part of the night, and he 
was to relieve her at three in the morn- 
ing. To her would fall the administra- 
tion of the new medicine. 





At eleven o'clock all was still in the 
house. Diana opened the door of Oli- 
ver’s room, with a beating heart. She 
wore a dressing-gown of some white 
stuff; her black hair released from the 
combs of the day, was loosely rolled 
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up, and curled round her neck and 
temples. She came in with a gentle 
deliberate step; it was but a few hours 
since the ceremony of the morning, but 
the transformation in her was instinct- 
ive and complete. To-night she was the 
wife—alone with her husband. 

She saw that he was not asleep, and 
she went and knelt down beside him. 

“ Oliver, darling!” 

He passed his hand over her hair— 

“T have been waiting for you—it is 
our wedding night.” 

She hid her face against him. 

“Oh! you angel!” he murmured to 
her—“ angel of consolation! When I 
am gone—say to yourself—‘I drew him 
out of the pit—and helped him to die ’— 
say ‘he suffered—and I forgave him 
everything ’—say ‘he was my husband 
—and I carried him on my heart—so.’” 
He moved towards her. She put her 
arms under his head and drew him to 
her breast,’ stooping over him and kiss- 
ing him. 

So the first part of the night went by, 
he very much under the influence of 
morphia, and not in pain; murmured 
words passing at intervals between 
them, the outward signs of an inward 
and ineffable bond. Often, as she sat 
motionless beside him, the thought of 
her mother stirred in her heart,— 
father, mother, husband,—close, close 
all of them,—* closer than hands and 
feet ”’—one with her and one with God. 

About two o’elock she gave him the 
new drug, he piteously consenting for 
her sake. Then in a mortal terror she 
resumed her place beside him. In a few 
minutes surely the pain, the leaping 
hungry pain would be upon him, and she 
must see him wrestle with it defenceless. 





She sat holding her breath, all existence 
gathered into fear. 

But the minutes passed. She felt the 
tension of his hand relax. He went to 
sleep so gently, that, in her infinite relief, 
she too dropped into sleep, her head 
beside his, the black hair mingling with 
the gray, on the same pillow. 

The servant coming in, as he had 
been told, looked at them in astonish- 
ment, and stole away again. 

An hour or so later Oliver woke. 

“T have had no morphia—and I am 
not in pain. My God, what does it 
mean ?” 

Trembling, he put out his hand. 
Yes!—Diana was there—asleep in her 
chair. His wife! 

His touch roused her, and as she bent 
over him he saw her dimly in the dim 
light—her black hair, her white dress. 

“You can bring that old French fel- 
low here whenever you like,” he said, 
holding her. Then faintly, his eyes 
closed, “ This is New-year’s day.” 

Once more, Diana’s kisses fell “on the 
tired heart like rain”; and when she left 
him he lay still, wrapped in a tangle of 
thought, which his weakness could not 
unravel. Presently he dropped again 
into sleep. 

Diana too slept, the sleep of a young 
exhaustion; and when she woke up, it 
was to find her being flooded with an up- 
holding, enkindling joy, she knew not 
how or whence. She threw open the 
window to the frosty dawn, thinking of 
the year before, and her first arrival at 
Beecheote. And there, in the eastern sky, 
—no radiant planet—but a _ twinkling 
star, in an ethereal blue; and from the 
valley below, dim joyous sounds of bells. 

THE END. 
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failure of American parents to 
raise their children properly, de- 
clared that the whole of that hugely 
important duty fell on the mothers, and 
that the fathers were of very little use 
in it. The mothers, she said, are the 
gardeners “working among the human 
seedlings and growing plants in the 
great garden called society,” whereas 
“fathers are seldom more than the 
florists connected with the hothouses. 
They deal,” she said, “almost solely 
with effects after the mothers have done, 
well or ill, the work down in the dark, 
under the blossoming plant, digging, 
sometimes very blindly, among the twist- 
ed roots of causes.” And again, speak- 
ing of education, she said, “ The fathers 
in the United States leave it to the 
mothers; the mothers, to the schools.” 
So a newspaper reports a well known 
schoolmaster as saying in an address to 
teachers that the most important cause 
of certain evils which he was discussing 
was “the fact that men leave to their 
wives the moral training of their sons.” 
“Men do not see,” he said, “that the 
boy will do what he sees his father do, 
or that their influence is worse than 
their lack of interest in the children.” 
Apparently these authorities have re- 
ceived the same general impression, that 
contemporary fathers are not of much 
use in bringing up children, and no 
doubt the impression is based on observa- 
tion or experience, and is entitled to 
respect. The schoolmaster has had ex- 
perience with parents, and undoubtedly 
has due grounds for his allusion to 
fathers whose example is not a means 
of grace to their sons. Such fathers 
undoubtedly abound; not bad men, but 
men engrossed in the pursuit of business 
or of pleasure, with easy standards of 
conduct and morals; self - indulgent, 
spiritually torpid; whose aims do not rise 
much higher than to get money, get 
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pleasure, and keep in good standing with 
men of their own order. Such fathers 
are often efficient in raising sons in their 
own likeness, and guiding them through 
some dangers in youth, but they cannot 
help much, even if, as seldom happens, 
they should want to, in getting high 
ideals into their offspring. What a 
father is is the thing that counts. Chil- 
dren shed exhortation wonderfully, and 
paternal behavior, put on for the sake 
of example, is not much more pene- 
trating than exhortation. But charac- 
ter and habitual conduct count, and 
fathers whose characters are sound and 
their conduct duly geared to them have 
a value in families that is not fairly 
measured by the sum of their direct 
labors in raising and training the chil- 
dren. For to train children is primarily 
the mother’s job. She is at home; the 
father, as a rule, is away from home 
during most of the daylight hours of 
the working day. But if fathers were 
of no use and the whole burden of train- 
ing fell upon the mothers, fatherless 
families would grow up just as well 
(provided they had the means of support) 
as families that were fathered ? 

But do they? As a rule, they don’t. 
One of the objections to protracted war 
is that it takes too many fathers off their 
job. Besides the children that are not 
horn because the fathers that naturally 
belonged to them were prematurely killed, 
there are all those who were born but 
were not fathered as they should have 
been or when they needed it. Our Civil 
War lasted long enough to yield its suf- 
ficient store of examples of that. And 
to be intensely occupied in political or 
public life is almost as prejudicial to 
good fathering as to be gone to war. Of 
half a dozen boys that I remember in one 
Civil War family where the father was 
for three or four years in the field and 
for years before and after in intense po- 
litical life, only two came to satisfactory 
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maturity, and they were the older ones 
whose boyhood was passed under their 
father’s eye, and whose father’s shaping 
hand could reach them while their char- 
acters were forming. Disaster, moral or 
mental, befell the others, first or last, 
though not until several of them had 
demonstrated the exceptional quality of 
their natural abilities. It has always 
seemed to observers who knew that fam- 
ily, and the father’s extremely valuable 
publie services, and how they tore him 
out of his family life and monopolized 
him for fifteen years, that his younger 
boys were as much sacrificed to their 
country as though they had been killed 
in war. 

On the other hand, my friend Tozier’s 
father was excessively busy with both 
public and private duties during the Civil 
War and nearly all his life, and yet, be- 
cause he was attentive to so many things, 
I had always thought of him as an at- 
tentive parent, especially as he was not 
a soldier and did not himself go to the 
front, and, being a rich man, was al- 
ways able to take his family with him 
wherever public duties compelled him to 
live. But when I asked Tozier if he had 
not been pretty thoroughly fathered, he 
said no, and that he had never really 
known his father until he went into his 
office. “He was in Congress,” he said, 
“for sixteen years, and then he served 
a term as Governor. But if he had had 
time to give attention to raising us, we 
could never have grown up. You see, 
he had a great deal more energy than all 
the rest of the family put together.” So 
that looks like an exception, but only 
looks so. The truth is that it illustrates 
one form of the high usefulness of fa- 
thers, and also the important truth that 
they often are doing the most when they 
are not visibly much concerned with 
paternal duties. For Tozier the elder not 
only set a pace, but a very remarkable 
example. He had immense industry, re- 
markable capacity, great scope of knowl- 
edge and interests, and incurable public 
spirit. His children take life somewhat 
easier, but all of them, too, are busy, 
adding to knowledge in one way or an- 
other, or performing unobtrusively but 
with steady persistence public services of 
very great value. 

Not all fathers are Toziers. There are 


fathers and fathers, and some are useless, 
and some are worse than useless; but 
judging loosely from comparison of the 
fathered with the unfathered, the mere 
average father is a good deal better than 
no father at all. On the mother falls, 
usually, almost all that concerns diet, 
clothes, and health, and most that con- 
cerns manners and the rudiments of 
education. Nevertheless, there will be 
no difficulty in getting affidavits from 
competent and responsible mothers that 
a tolerable father is handy and helpful 
in training a family. It is convenient 
often for the mother to have authority 
behind her to fall back upon, and it is 
profitable often for the children to have 
what may be called the indoor point of 
view tempered by one that has been ac- 
quired outside of the home and beyond 
the front gate. It is a pretty poor father 
whose experience and counsel will not 
be of use to even the ablest mother. 

Landsmen who go to sea on sailing- 
vessels—if there is one left somewhere— 
are apt to wonder why a ship carries a 
captain. Evidently the mates do all the 
work—boss the crew, give the orders, 
and see them carried out. One of them 
is usually on deck, and the first mate 
commonly takes an observation at noon, 
whereas the captain’s duties seem very 
easual. He appears and disappears at 
his convenience, turns out in storms 
sometimes, addresses the crew sometimes 
when they complain of the food, but 
seems not at all necessary to the ship’s 
well-being. Nevertheless, the habit of 
having captains persists. What seems to 
be expected of them is, mostly, to think, 
and to be on hand if they are needed. 

If no more than that was expected of 
fathers, it might still pay to have them, 
provided they met these moderate ex- 
pectations. But fairly good fathers do 
more. They help to love the children, 
which is a very important detail and 
constantly pressing, and ought to be 
shared among several competent per- 
formers. And at times they can ex- 
pound what’s what to the children to 
good purpose, making it seem more 
like important news to them than when 
it comes by the usual channel from 
the mother. 

There is no time when a father can- 
not be useful if he knows how, but per- 
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haps the period when he seems least 
superfluous is that at which the boys 
and girls are passing from the condition 
of doing as they are told into doing as 
they think best. To teach children obe- 
dience is one of the most necessary 
processes of training, but the end of 
training is to make them wise in their 
own right, self-reliant, self-directing, 
free. That does not mean that they are 
not to obey orders any more, but it 
means a gradual development of respon- 
sibility as to what orders they shall obey. 
There is no sharp break between the age 
of tutelage and the age of emancipation, 
but along where the ’teens begin to run 
into the twenties the sons and daughters 
begin to have purposes of their own and 
to make plans of their own, and the 
parental function gradually changes from 
giving commands to advising, suggest- 
ing, and giving counsel. 

With the average boy at this age the 
father’s counsel carries more weight 
than the mother’s, because the boy thinks 
the father understands his situation 
better than a mother can. The boy is 
just entering the world of men; the 
father already moves and has his being 
in that world, and if the boy respects 
his father he is apt to respect and ac- 
cept his opinion as to matters whereof 
the father has had experience and the 
son not. 

As to girls, it is reported by persons 
in a position to observe to advantage 
the girls of this generation that many 
of them emerge from the contemporary 
processes of education with ideas, stand- 
ards, and intentions of their own, so 
definite and positive as to bring the con- 
temporary mother to confusion and dis- 
may. The mother has her views and 
plans for her daughter’s next proceed- 
ings; wise plans, probably, based on 
sound experience; but the education of 
women has changed very much in a 
generation, and perhaps it is not to be 
wondered at that it should be a common 
thing for such a disparity to obtain 
between the mother’s hopes and the 
daughter’s preferences as to strain ma- 
ternal patience and filial affection. At 
such erises a father, knowing less about 
the particular mould in which it is 
proper that girls should be run, is apt 
to be less seandalized ‘than the mother 
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at the reluctance of his own girl to be 
run in it. Sympathizing with both at- 
titudes, he is sometimes able to temper 
both the mother’s expectations and the 
daughter’s reluctances, and so ease along 
the modification of tradition, and help 
to keep peace and love in the family. 

No father wants to throw a daughter 
away. Mothers in their perplexity some- 
times feel that it is a choice between 
that and running away themselves. To 
see that neither disaster happens is a 
worthy work of which ever so fallible 
a father may contribute very much, pro- 
vided he brings to the task a proper spirit 
of patience and humility. 

And contrariwise when the mother 
sees only with the daughter’s eyes and 
has no wishes but hers, and is ready 
to be her door-mat and her drudge—in 
that wheel too a father can be an im- 
portant spoke, and make it turn in bet- 
ter accord with natural propriety. 

A large part of a man’s business in 
life is to get on with women. The more 
intelligent men become skilful at it. 
Fathers should be so to begin with, and 
become so more and more as they go on. 
And there the father’s value is increased 
by the discipline he has undergone and 
the experience he has gathered as a hus- 
band. Being himself in many important 
particulars under the government of his 
wife, he may be expected to be skilled 
in the phenomena of that condition, 
knowing its strong points and its weaker 
ones, where it is a condition- of safety, 
comfort, and profit, and also where the 
discernment that regulates it is less 
sagacious or less tolerable and the con- 
sideration that cushions it more uncer- 
tain. In so far as the growing-up chil- 
dren are fellow subjects with him of how- 
ever beneficent and wholesome a tyranny, 
it is impossible that he should not have 
for them a fellow feeling, born of likeness 
of condition, and fruitful of involuntary 
sympathies and comprehensions. 

What! A traitor in the domestic 
citadel! An officer whose sympathies 
undermine discipline in the command! 

No, no; not a traitor; or if one traitor, 
then two; for what the mother has 
learned about getting along with a man 
do not all the children profit by? No 
treason in either case, but merely two 
perennial schools of philosophy, each de- 
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voted to the instruction of the rising 
generation in a branch of knowledge that 
is indispensable to comfort in life, and 
each school the complement of the other. 

It is a loss when either school is want- 
ing, when either of these branches has 
to be neglected. For very perceptibly 
in our day the civilized world is relying 
more and more on the diffusion of knowl- 
edge to make it wag as it should, and 
less and less upon authority and ecom- 
pulsion. Whatever the reason is, wheth- 
er our convictions as to what is right 
and necessary are less definite than they 
used to be, or that our backbones are 
less stiff, or that the gentle influences of 
the Christian religion are penetrating 
deeper into mankind,—whether it is that 
we have more sense than our forebears 
had or less, it is evident that we grow 
more and more averse to compulsion and 
to punishment. We don’t want to com- 
pel anybody. We prefer to try persua- 
sion. It is hard in this country to get 
any one hanged for murder or punished 
for erime. Juries won’t hang if they 
can help it. They will mulet a corpora- 
tion for the benefit of a living plaintiff, 
but they are as tender of a corporation’s 
officer as of any one else. The desire of 
our own communities as expressed in 
the prevailing tendencies of legislation 
is not so’: much to make people behave 
as they should or take the consequences 
as to eliminate temptation so that every 
one can do as he likes and nobody need 
be punished. It is a very indulgent 
world just now, a prevalent complaint 
about it being that it is indulgent to 
persons at the cost of property. It is 
particularly indulgent to the young, and 
as loath to compel them as to compel 
any one else. 

So much the more need is there that 
to the shaping of the characters of the 
young there should go all available va- 
riety of human sympathy and experience. 


The fuller the sympathy and the more 
complete the understanding, the less need 
there will be of compulsion. Compul- 
sion at its best has pretty straight limita- 
tions, and is of restricted value in mak- 
ing character. Discipline, which savors 
of it, is of great use, but the chief value 
of that is system. Ireland had eompul- 
sion for centuries, but without system. 
Look at it! Indulgence has been pre- 
scribed and is now being tried. You 
can compel a young child to do this or 
that, ard with profit sometimes, but you 
can hardly use compulsion steadily for 
motive power. 

The more need there is in the world, 
in communities and in families, for lead- 
ership. If folks in general, the grown- 
up and the young, are no longer to be 
driven, the more need that they should 
be influenced, stimulated, and led. The 
more need of sound and compelling ex- 
ample—real example based on inward- 
ness, and not the bogus sort that is mere 
hypocrisy. And the more need and the 
more use of fathers in families, not to 
drive the children, but to set a pace 
for them; not so much to exhort them 
as to make a standard for them—of 
honor, of integrity, of self-restraint and 
self-denial, of work, and noble aims and 
constant love. 

Fathers are of plenty of use; par- 
ticularly good ones. It is important 
that they shall have sense, good habits, 
good tempers, and steady employment. 
If they have good wages also, so much 
the better. It takes all kinds to make 
the world, and it is desirable that at 
least two of the kinds should be repre- 
sented in every family, the feminine and 
the masculine. No family is quite com- 
plete without a father, though a family 
that has once had a good one never loses 
him altogether, for he will keep crop- 
ping out down to the third and the fourth 
generation, and so on, world without end. 
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E are all soldiers, and I am the 
Little Corporal. “ Lights out,” 
I say when the clock ticks nine, 


and Benny answers, “ Ay, ay,” promptly, 
as if he was still bunkim’ in the fo’e’s’l’. 
He has been watching the clock, but 
Harold looks around in a puzzled way 
before saluting without a word. 

Then at the first crow from the barn- 
yard—black dark it is of a winter morn- 
ing—lI pull my drum, old Battledore, over 
to my side of the bed, and “ br-r, boom” 
sounds the long roll. “ Tumble out, you 
soldiers!” I shout, and Benny’s candle 
sparkles up as if he had been listenin’ 
for it. But Harold takes alarm slowly, 
for he is always last to fall in. Of course 
I am considered to have fallen in when I 
rap the drum. 

Benny, who is really my grandfather, 
sometimes whispers, “Let him sleep a 
little longer,” and I pretend to while I 
put on my clothes an’ braces. 

If there ever was a lucky hump, it 
isn’t mine, and I admit having a deuce 
of a time getting equipped. Benny says 
it’s no so bad, but he’s mistaken. I know 
a hump back when I see one, and feel it, 
too. I have a picture of a hunchback cut 
out of a book, and look at it sometimes, 
though Benny doesn’t know it. The best 
of soldiers feel a scare sometimes, but as 
that can’t stand alone as the proof of a 
good one, I don’t make a fuss about this 
dressin’ business. 

One morning I hobbled over to the fire- 
place as trim as a corporal should be, and 
gave a rap on the drum that made Harold 
sit up in his bed clothes. 

“You are not a soldier,” I said, as 
fiercely as I could, for I could see into 
his room. 

I waited for his slow smile and “ Hello, 
Nap,” but he sat perfectly still lookin’ 
at me, while the color gradually left 
his face. 

Somehow I felt that he had been awake 
and I had surprised his thoughts. Then, 
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of course, I knew better. Why, Harold 
can break a wagon spoke across his knee 
and cracks black walnuts between his 
teeth ! 

“ What’s the matter?” I said at last, 
with my heart beatin’ pretty fast. 

“'Where’s father?” he asked, in a 
strained voice. 

“Benny’s out with the horses,” I an- 
swered. “ There’s a big storm blowin’ in 
from the ocean. Don’t you hear it beatin’ 
on the windows? And the surf sounds 
as if it was breakin’ over the hills.” 

“T hear it—always,” he said, moodily; 
then he rose and dressed. 

He did not wait for breakfast, but went 
straight out into the storm, not even bend- 
ing as he walked directly against it, past 
the barn and across the corn-field. 

I watched from the window, proud of 
him, and thinking: “He is certainly a 
soldier; the snows of Moscow would have 
been nothing to him. Benny or I would 
not face that storm as he does.” 

I hoped Benny’s rheumatism would not 
get worse in that cold, draughty barn, 
and was glad to see him coming back to 
the house. 

“Harold is out trampin’ in this fierce 
weather,” I said as he came stamping in; 
“he is afraid of nothing.” 

“Not he,” said Benny. 

“ And I believe he has a grudge against 
me beeause I said he was not a soldier.” 

“ That was a good one,” laughed Benny. 

After breakfast he lit his pipe and sat 
down in the chimney-corner. 

“This would be,” he said, after think- 
ing it over, “a first-rate day for the 
capture of Fort Donelson; we marched 
around down there in ’62 like an army 
of icicles.” 

“Tt’s too snowy; more like Eylau,” I 
insisted, and pulled down the Great Em- 
peror’s campaigns. 

He put on his spectacles and looked at 
the picture of the battle waging duskily 
in the snow. 
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“You are right, Corporal,” he said, 
“but I wasn’t there, you know, and 
couldn’t tell where the batteries were 
set up. Now I can see Donelson as 
plain as day, and General Grant, all 
spattered, sitting on a horse with his 
teeth chattering.” 

With that I got out the cedar blocks 
and rigged up the fort without any more 
talk, for Benny hates to be reminded of 
a battle he wasn’t in. Then my army 
that has marched all the way from 
Egypt to Pittsburg Landing was placed 
in position. A good many are scarred 
veterans now, for wood won’t stand as 
much as flesh and bone, and they talk 
pretty rough about their officers in camp, 
though they are devils in a fight. Our 
language around camp is not always what 
it should be. 

“Confound these arms!” I said as I 
got Battledore on my knees to sound the 
charge; “they’re as stiff as the sticks 
this mornin’.” 

“An officer mustn’t kick about his 
arms,” said Benny. “You'd better 
send in that brigade before I open 
this battery.” 

Then he opened with his bean-shooter, 
and, though I moved ’em as fast as pos- 
sible, only one man got over the para- 
pet; but he captured the fort. 

“That chap ought to be promoted,” 
Benny was saying, when we both looked 
up and saw Harold at the window. He 
came in covered with snow and sat down 
quietly. I had remarked that guard 
duty was harder than any other in such 
weather, just to let him know we 
had been thinking of him while the 
fight went on, but he gave a kind of 
groan and interrupted: 

“ That’s all I’m fit for, Nap. You were 
right this mornin’, and I ain’t a soldier.” 

Benny and I sat lookin’ at each other 
in surprise; then I said: “ The mischief 
you ain’t! Nobody else would stand 
guard out there to-day.” 

“Tt’s rank mutiny,” cried Benny, flour- 
ishing his pipe. 

“ An’—an’ I’m goin’ to ask for my dis- 
charge,” said Harold, heavily, “ because 
if I don’t I'll be a deserter.” 

The rest of us could not say a word, 
and he went on: “A look out o’ the 
window will tell you why I must get 
away. What do you see?” as I peeped 


over the sill. “Tumble-down stone 
fences; cellars with old trees growin’ in 
’em, an’ not a stick of the buildin’s left; 
houses deserted except for field-mice an’ 
wasps; an’ farms—farms that are nothin’ 
but floors of stone with moss an’ cursed 
laurel growin’ over ’em, abandoned for 
a hundred years.” 

“You root up that laurel like it was 
nothin’ but twigs,” I said. 

He looked at his big hands, clenching 
and unclenching them. “How many 
men have put their lives into all this,” 
he said, “an’ what did they get out? 
Nothin’, except poverty an’ rheumatism. 
It’s got thirty years of my life an’ 
I can’t stand it any longer—with the 
ocean soundin’ over it all like a bell 
at a funeral.” 

“T fished down there forty years, be- 
fore an’ after the war,” said Benny, 
lookin’ into the fire and listenin’ to the 
surf boomin’ through the wind. He did 
not seem to understand exactly what 
Harold meant. 

“Where would you go?’ I remember 
asking, almost in a whisper. 

“Out into the world; to New York. 
I know it’s my duty to stay here an’ help 
you an’ father—but I just can’t; I’ve 
been afraid I'd go away without—” 

Benny had turned his head, and at 
these words his weak old eyes opened with 
such a look of alarm; he put both hands 
to his breast as if a great pain ‘was stop- 
ping his heart. 

“ Harold,” I said, as loud and clear as 
I could, “ you are ordered to forage among 
the enemy,” and old Battledore helped out 
with a lively march. I discovered that 
I was not as much of a soldier as I had 
pretended; but this gave me time ‘to 
brace up, and I felt discipline must be 
enforced all around right then. 

“ Attention, Private Benny!” I ex- 
claimed. “Harold has volunteered for 
dangerous duty an’ deserves the thanks 
of the army. Why, I wouldn’t dare 
go down into the cities! Would 
you, Benny?” 

“Not me,” said Benny in a scared 
voice. “TI nearly got run over by a "bus 
once. You must be very careful, Harold.” 

There was something in Harold’s eyes 
and voice and manner that had warned 
me he meant what he said, so I felt that 
the least I could do was to act like a man 
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myself. No sooner had Harold heard 
us than he jumped to his feet. 

“You don’t know how much this means 
to me an’ all of us,” he said, eagerly. 
“Corporal, I'll report often by letter. 
An’ after I’ve been workin’ awhile Ill 
come to see you, too. I’m goin’ this 
night.” 

He acted like a prisoner who had 
knocked his jail to pieces—stuffing his 
things into an old travelling-bag, and 
sayin’, as he ran from one room to an- 
other, that he was a free man with his 
face set from the old times. 

I had thought the old times pretty good, 
and this hurt a little, though Benny, as 
if he hardly knew what was goin’ on, 
hurried about after things to put in 
the bag—till suddenly it was full and 
Harold in his best clothes lifted it 
from the floor. 

Then Benny seemed to realize a little 
what was about to happen, and I saw 
the cheek toward me was wet: but I 
tapped the drum, pretendin’ I didn’t 
notice, and after a long look at Harold 
he turned to the wall. 

“ Here’s a little money for you, son,” 
he said, taking it out of the clock. “It’s 
been there so long I’d almost forgot it.” 

“ But I have fifteen dollars of my own,” 
said Harold, hanging back. “ You may 
need that for clo’es or shoes.” 

“Pshaw! Haven’t I wore these clo’es 
for five years? Catch me playin’ the 
dandy!” 

“ And my shoes will be as new as ever 
when you come back,” I laughed, which 
was a good one, as I can only stand in 
‘em a few minutes at a time. 

Of course we made him take it, and 
then he told me all he would do for us 
in the big city, while Benny was hitchin’ 
the horses to take him to the railroad, 
six miles away. 

I suppose a corporal must cry once in 
a while like any one else; but he can 
afford to admit it only after some great 
action. I haven’t done any great action. 

What heavy days there are in quarters! 
what still nights, with quick dreams and 
long waking thoughts! I’ve been there, 
I ean tell you. Benny has, too; but the 
two of us went on with thé campaigns 
and managed to get through somehow. 
We got a long letter, then a short one, 
and then none at all. 
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“Tf I was only sure about those ’buses,” 
said Benny, “ I wouldn’t worry a bit.” 

Then one day came a great announce- 
ment: War; real war—and Harold had 
gone in as a volunteer. 

“Hurrah!” I said. “He'll take Ha- 
vana like you did Atlanta.” 

“ They are only Spaniards; they surely 
ean’t hurt him,” said Benny, and we 
sat right down to fight the battle of 
Cuba. As neither one would defend it, 
we took it every day after that with 
a great slaughter. 

Benny bought me a new flag, and then 
we worked two days melting lead and 
moulding a captain six inches tall; that 
was Harold. 

“T guess he will fix ’em, the darned 
Dons!” said Benny. 

“The confounded Dons! he certainly 
will,” I answered; and after the next 
day’s victory Harold himself came in 
upon us. 

He had pushed the door open quietly, 
and only when we saw his big, looming 
figure through the evening dusk did we 
know our real soldier had returned. I 
serambled across the room on my knees 
to clasp his hands, while Benny began 
patting him on the back as if he was still 
a very little boy. 

“Harold,” he said, huskily, “ you have 
come to see us on your way to the war. 
But you are not in uniform.” 

“ No,” answered Harold; “ I thought I’d 
feel more at home in my old clo’es.” 

I was disappointed at first, for it would 
have been something to see one of my old 
recruits in blue, and brass buttons, but 
I pulled him over to the bivouac by the 
fireplace and showed him how Havana 
was taken. 

“ Of course he wouldn’t wear a uniform 
when we sent him scoutin’ among the 
enemy,” I told Benny. 

“ When we heard war was comin’ on I 
kept sayin’, ‘ You can’t keep Harold out 
o’ this,’ didn’t I, Nap?” said Benny. 

“Both of us did. Benny and I would 
give a thousand dollars apiece to go along. 
T’d like to start the army against Santiago 
with a charge on old Battledore.” 

“Tt was pretty dull down there in the 
city; enlistin’ was about the only job I 
could get,” said Harold. 

We both laughed at this. The man who 
was really going didn’t have to brag. 
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When Harold came into the firelight 
I noticed his eyes seemed very big and 
dark; his face was drawn, too, as if he 
hadn’t eaten enough lately. 

“Well, are we goin’ to mess to-night ?”’ 
I asked the cook. Good manners around 
camp would never get anything done. 

Benny saluted with a grin, and got 
busy makin’ the johnnycakes. Then he 
fried some bacon, for we could afford to 
be reckless on such an occasion; and last 
of all I saw him shake the can at his ear. 

“A soldier couldn’t get along without 
coffee,” he declared, and in a few minutes 
he had us sniffin’ the steam. 

I can tell you we had a good supper, 
though Harold did not eat as much as 
he should; then Benny lit his pipe and 
we settled down for a campaign. Harold 
had come home on a ten days’ furlough, 
and his regiment, already in barracks, was 
to move right after he got back. He had 
the captain’s word they wouldn’t go with- 
out him, which made us feel easy. 

As Harold was there in person, I pro- 
moted him to be captain, and put the 
lead one on sick leave. Benny defended 
Morro Castle, and though he killed a good 
many of our men, the rest took it, and 
pitched the garrison into the sea. 

“But don’t you think it is goin’ to 
be any such pienic,” said Harold, when 
it was all over. “They say the Span- 
iards are the best sharpshooters in the 
world. Of course our big fellows will 
get hit first.” 

Benny passed his hand across his fore- 
head, but I said the Dons would run 
from the Yankee drums. Then taps 
sounded and we all turned in. 

Benny and I were happy to have our 
old comrade back, and Harold did not 
seem to dislike the farm as much as he 
had once. He went about the premises, 
examining and handling everything, much 
as I have seen a cat smell over a house 
it had left and come back to. 

“He told us not to tell any neighbor he 
was there, and we understood he didn’t 
care to be praised. But we hardly ever 
saw a neighbor in the winter, anyhow. 

He became even more silent than usual, 
and would look at me as if greatly 
troubled that he had to leave his old com- 
rade so far behind; and it rather dazed 
me to think of him away down in the 
middle of the world. 


“Though there’s the cable to keep us 
in touch,” I said. 

It was the afternoon of Harold’s third 
day at home; Benny had gone to the vil- 
lage after some garden seed, and I had 
watched Harold cross the hill, nearly a 
mile away, toward the ocean. 

I sat down on the floor and was rolling 
out a march on Battledore to keep up my 
spirits, with my mind full of armies, 
when there was a flash in my eyes and 
across the window I saw a bayonet move. 

My heart leaped as it had never done 
before; it was inspiring, though I knew 
it was only imagination, and the roll of 
the drum rose till it was almost deafening. 
Then I let it die away. 

“ Detail, halt!” 

A man in a brown, dusty uniform 
dropped his gun to the floor with a crash, 
while another, with stripes on his sleeves, 
stepped to the middle of the room. I 
held the sticks over the drum, not know- 
ing what to make of it. The last man 
was small and wiry, with sharp, sunburnt 
features, and had a reckless, good-hu- 
mored air about him as he said, after 
looking me over carefully: 

“You are a wonder with that drum.” 

I saluted with one of the sticks and 
said: “ Thank you, corporal.” ‘ 

“ Well, I'll be damned!” he said, with- 
out turning his head. 

“ So will I, sir,” said the guard. 

“ Silence in the ranks! Won’t you ever 
learn anything?” roared the corporal. 

I could not help laughing, the poor 
fellow looked so awkward and uncom- 
fortable. 

“ How did you know I was a corporal?” 

“By your stripes. I'll just bet you’re 
one of Harold’s company, on your way to 
the war.” 

“You’ve guessed it,” he said, unbend- 
ing a little. 

“Tie went out in the woods awhile 
ago,” I went on. “ That’s the way he 
enjoys his furlough. He’ll be back pretty 
soon. Sit down.” | 

“Tf I hadn’t seen you with those sticks 
in your hand,” he said, sitting on the 
arm of Benny’s old chair, “I'd say 
you couldn’t do it. Try that last one 
over again.” 

I did so with all the vim I could put 
into it, while he listened with his head 
on one side. 
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“ Great,” he commented; “ an’ I know 
what Pm talkin’ about, young feller.” 

“ Anybody could see you are a veteran,” 
I told him. 

He seemed immensely pleased and ad- 
mitted he had licked the Apaches ones 
or twice. “I quit the service, but when 
this war broke out I couldn’t help but 
go in again,” he added. 

“Benny and I don’t think you'll have 
much trouble down there,” I told him. 
‘See, here’s the plan of Santiago—wher 
they say the fightin’ is goin’ to be 
‘halked on the floor.” 

“ Who’s Benny?” 

“ He was my mother’s father. We take 
the town nearly every night; but it costs 
men, for Benny has taken to usin’ bird- 
shot in the shooter. He says the Span 
iards will use canister.” 

“You must all be soldiers around this 
place,” he suggested. 

“We are,” and I told him how the 
whole house had been run on a military 
plan ever since I could play the drum. 
“They call me the Little Corporal,” I 
couldn’t help bragging. 

“ By—hem—you are a great soldier,” 
he said. 

He looked at me and the wooden army 
always drawn up for battle with a curious 
kind of interest. Then turning to the 
guard, he spoke a few words in a low 
tone, and the latter, shouldering his gun, 
marched out to the barn. 

‘I told him to go out there and rest 
iwhile,” explained the corporal, and 
without any more hesitation he took the 
shooter and some shot and dared me to 
come on. 

Explaining that the lead captain was 
Harold, I placed him at the head and be- 
gan moving the troops along the chalk 
marks. At first he couldn’t use his bat- 
tery very well, for he would sputter and 
the shot would roll out on the floor. He 
said the powder was no good, but he would 
soon get the range; and when he did 
he peppered us so that only two men got 
into the town. He had upset Harold 
at the first broadside. 

The corporal laughed till the tears 
stood in his eyes. “ That’s more fun 
than I’ve had in a long time,” he de- 
clared. “ Would you believe it, I haven’t 
been inside a real home or played with 
a kid since I lost mine ten years ago.” 
Vou. CXVIT.—No. 71.—96 
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Then with a solemn look he said, “ Sound 
the Last March, comrade.” 

As I played he listened with his head 
bowed a little, but quick and light he rose 
to his feet as Harold came in the door. 

l expected to see Harold run up to 
shake his hand, but instead he stood in 
his tracks; the surprise made him shiver, 
and a grayness spread over his face 
Then without a word he swung a heavy 
oak chair above his head, with a look 
that made my blood run cold. 

Harold is tremendously strong, but the 
corporal did not move back a step; in 
fact, there was no need of it, for at that 
very instant the door flew back and the 
guard had his bayonet at Harold’s breast. 

Then I recovered enough to clasp 
Harold around the knees. “ Do you know 
what you are about?’ I eried, for I 
thought he had suddenly gone crazy. 

He looked down at me and slowly low- 
ered the chair to the floor. The corporal 
turned to the guard: 

“ Attention!” he said, quietly, and the 
bayonet was whisked away. 

We all remained so for a moment, and 
then the corporal went on: “ Nap, I'll 
explain that Harold and I had a pretty 
fierce quarrel just before ‘we got our fur- 
loughs—you understand a corporal trav- 
els with a guard even on furlough—but, 
as I thought we were goin’ out to fight 
together, we’d better make up an’ be 
friends. Harold, I have word that the 
regiment is to move to-morrow, and camée 
by to tell you so you wouldn’t be left be- 
hind.” 

He said th's looking down at me all the 
time, and held out his hand. 

“Take it, Harold,” I begged. “ Think 
how good he is to come by for you after 

quarrel. How badly we’d all have felt 
if you had been left behind.” 

Harold did as I asked hesitatingly, and 
the good corporal, still lookin’ at me, 
gripped it till the cords stood out. 

“Now pack up,” he said, cheerfully. 
“ We haven’t any time to lose.” 

Harold got tke old gripsack that he 
had never even unpacked—like a good 
soldier, he kept ready to move at once 
and shook hands with me. “ Good-by, 

Nap,” was all he said in the house that 
afternoen, and I could searcely hear that, 
his voice was so low. 

“Now I want you to be Harold’s 
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friend,” I said to the corporal as earnest- 
ly as I could. “I’m sure I wouldn’t ask 
for a better one.” 

“T’ll fight for him—and lie for him, 
too,” he added, with a grim smile. Then 
he stooped to whisper: “I wouldn’t tell 
the old man about all this. He might 
worry if he thought Harold had quar- 
relled with his officer. Just say that he 
got orders to report at once.” 

“I promise,” I said, and have kept 
my word to this day. 

Then straightening up, he brought his 
heels together with a click. “ Any soldier 
you have commanded ought to make a 
fighter,” he said, in a loud voice. “I 
salute you.” 

And he actually did; then they all filed 
out, leaving me alone at the window. 


There is nothing more annoyin’ when 
you are hoein’ corn than to have your 
legs crumple up under you, particularly if 
your arms won’t push you up again, and 
I’m afraid I wasn’t much use to Benny 
in the field that summer. He tried to 
persuade me not to work, but his old 
back was getting bent as my own, 30 
[ was bound to help a little. 

I found that Harold was right; that 
ground was certainly a stone floor, and 
made me wonder why King Philip, whose 
old fort is in the swamp to the west, 
fought for it instead of selling out for 
good beads. There was a lot of grum- 
blin’ around camp, and it was pretty hard 
to maintain discipline, but we would 
think of poor Harold fightin’ for us way 
down in that awful country, and bore up 
as well as we could. 

We heard from him once after Santi- 
ago, sayin’ he was all right, so being too 
tired to carry on a battle in the evenin’, 
I let my troops occupy the town in peace. 
All except the lead captain; I couldn’t 
find him, though I ransacked the house. 

One evenin’ late in the summer Benny 
said he’d go for a doctor. There was 
nothing particular the matter with me, 
only I couldn’t get out of bed, and IT had 
got so I rather liked the people and things 
that hung around my bed every night; 
but he was stubborn. 

He felt in the clock, though there was 
nothing in there but a Canadian penny, 
and started away. 

I pulled Battledore over on my chest 


and beat it hard as I could, for I thought, 
“Suppose my arms are getting stiff; 
then I can’t play.” 

Just as if it had been a signal, two 
soldiers appeared in the room, but Id 
seen ’em so often at night lately that I 
only grinned and went on beating. 

Then two big warm hands took hold 
of mine softly, and there was Harold 
himself. 

“T’ve come back to re-enlist with you, 
Nap,” he said. . 

“ Oh, the war is over,” I cried, wanting 
to put an arm around his neck, but | 
eouldn’t raise the darned thing. “ And 
there is the corporal, too. Then you 
are true friends. I’ve worried so much 
about that.” 

“Ha! I should say we are, Nap. Why. 
when we got in a close corner, Harold 
had to fight for me instead of my fightin’ 
for him.” 

“But he was the bravest; he lied for 
me,” said Harold, gravely, which I have 
never understood, exactly. 

“An’ that ain’t all,” continued the 
corporal, laughing. “I guess I’ve come 
hack to stay.” 

I was so excited by this that I forgot 
Benny had gone for the doctor, and 
pushed up on my elbow. 

“You understand he’s got a wooden 
leg down there, though you can’t see it,” 
explained Harold, “ an’ when I to!d him 
I was comin’ back here to fight it cut like 
a man, he said he’d come too.” 

“ An’ I’m goin’ to enlist, too,” put in 
the corporal; “for, Nap, I never saw 
your beat, makin’ new soldiers fight an’ 
keepin’ old ones in good trim.” 

“We'll promote Harold, and you can 
take the place of the lead captain,” I said, 
between cryin’ and laughin’. 

The corporal gave a loud laugh. 
“Why, the cap’n’s come back riddled 
with glory! You didn’t know he’d been 
to the war too. Look.” 

Harold was holding the old lead cap- 
tain before my eyes. 

“T put him in my pocket the day I 
left,” he said, “because— Well, he was 
with me in the fight. You taught him 
the way into Santiago, you know. An’ 
T can say that he wasn’t the last one up 
that big hill, either—” 

Just then the doctor came in, and I 
drummed him out of camp. 
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BY ROBERT 


Winning the Iron Cross at Gravelotte 


SHACKLETON 





officers, and nearly 175,000 men. 





The battle of Gravelotte, one of the fiercest and bloodiest strug- 
gles of the Franco-Prussian war, was fought on August 18, 1870 
The Germans had 230,000 men and lost about 20,000. The French 
had 180,000 and lost 12,000. The battle was won by the Germans, 
and was the most important in its results of any battle of the 
war, for it meant the cooping up in Metz of the army of Marshal 
Bazaine, and the subsequent surrender of the city and its fortress, 
and of three marshals, some fifty generals, thousands of other 
The fiercest fighting at Gravelotte 
was at St.-Privat. Guldner, a veteran whose story of the battle 
the author has here set down, carried the colors of his regiment. 








Grenadier Guards. We were sta- 

tioned at Berlin. The Emperor of 
Austria was our honorary colonel, but 
our actual commander was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Von Boehn, who had been cap- 
tain and major in the regiment before 
becoming its commander. Our helmets 
had the star and the flying eagle, and were 
thus a little different from those of the 
regiments of the line. 

“And before we left Berlin for the 
front, in the war with France in 1870 
the King came to our quarters, and the 
Queen was with him. And all the men 
came running and surrounded them. 

“King William was a kindly man; a 
big, tall man, of pleasant face. And he 
liked to stop on the street and speak to 
little children and pat them on the shoul- 
der. I call him King, for he did not 
hecome Emperor till some months after 
this. And all the soldiers—everybody !— 
loved him. See, this is his picture, heré 
above me on the wall. 

“We saw the King was going to speak, 
and we stood all silent. 

“Vou are going to march to France? 
he said. 

“* Ja! Thre Majestat!’ we cried. 

“Well, be sure and bring your colors 
back again,’ he said. 

“ And, ‘ Ja! Ihre Majestat!’ all the men 
shouted again. 

“T was the color-sergeant. It is not 


« | WAS of the Second Regiment of 


an officer, but it is above the ranks. It 
is the same in your army, is it not? I 
was the color-sergeant, and I had run 
and got the colors, and I felt glad and 
proud. And I was holding the colors, 
and the King called me, and he took me 
by the arm and led me to the Queen. 

“<The regiment will defend its colors,’ 
he said, ‘and this man will bring them 
back again.’ 

“And the Queen smiled very gracious, 
and bowed, and said, ‘ Ja.’ 

“ And I was proud to be thus spoken to 
by the King and by the Queen, and I was 
proud that I was color-bearer. Thus | 
was on the regimental roll: ‘ Wilhelm 
Guldner, color-sergeant. And I felt 
within myself, ‘The colors, yes, I will 
bring them back again.” 

“We went by train to the Pfalz, and 
from there we marched, and we soon 
knew that Marshal Macmahon was in 
front of us in Elsass. There were some 
engagements, and he kept retreating, and 
we advanced. It was talked of in the 
regiment that Marshal Bazaine had his 
headquarters at Metz. We knew that it 
was before us to beat those two generals, 
and we were sure that with our generals 
to lead us we could do it. We had served, 
and were veterans, so that when news 
came to us we could sometimes un- 
derstand what it meant, although there 
were new recruits who did not understand 
much of war. 
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“Our 
Prince 


regiment was of the army of 
Frederick Charles. He was a 
broad-built man, a whiskered man. He 
was a little over forty years old. He 
was a quick and eager general, and the 
French feared him. He was called the 
‘Red Prince, but that 
he was a hussar and 


was because 


always wore a 
red tunic. 

“Often, on the march, it was a fine 
sight, from some hill road, to see miles 
and miles of infantry and cavalry and 
artillery and wagons, and with the music 
of bands and drums one might 
thought it was a great fair. 

“But we were almost from the first in 
the enemy’s country, and it was not a 
pretty sight for them. The peasant peo- 
ple, women and men, would stand at 
their cottage doors as a regiment came 
on, and then stare, silent and sullen,-or 
look at the ground while the regiment 
passed. Never a word or a sign unless 
spoken to. But, although it was the en- 
emy’s country, we could take nothing. 
The peasants were safe from us, and 
their property was safe. There would 
be sharp punishment, the men knew, if 
orders were disobeyed. 
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If we ever needed 


anything, an officer would requisition it 


and give an order, and the peasant could 
get the money. Sometimes they would 
try to overcharge, but our officers only 
laughed then and gave the price that it 
would cost in Prussia. As I was @éolor- 
sergeant I saw more than if I had been 
in the ranks. 

“Every night we camped as if we had 
heen at mancuvres. Every 
rifle, every knapsack, every bread-cart, 
had its place. The officers camped in 
front, the men behind. The colors stood 
erect in the centre of the camp. There 
was an exact space between every line 
of men and every stack of guns, and 
we slept on the ground in rows. It was 
summer, and we did not need tents. 
I am speaking of my own regiment, 
vou understand. 

“ But though there were discipline and 
order there was not hardness. We had 
plenty of food, of meat and bread, and 
of coffee, and we could always buy wine 
or beer of the sutlers. We played games, 
and smoked, and sang soldier songs and 
folk-songs and church songs. The bugle 
would sound to go to sleep and we would 
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go to sleep, and it would sound early 
in the morning to get up, and we would 
get up, ready always to march or to fight. 

“Tt did not seem a long time before 
we were well into France. In all, the 
war was short and bloody. And as the 
days went by we came to understand that 
around Metz was to be great fighting* for 
our armies were gathering toward that 
city, and a great army of the French was 
known to be there. 

“T never saw Meiz until after the bat- 
tle of Gravelotte, although what my regi- 
ment did was of such importance in 
gaining it. It was altogether hidden from 
us by hills. And it seems strange to me 
that after having been one of the Gren- 
adier Guards, stationed at Berlin, and 
having fought to gain Metz, my home 
and my family and my work are now here 
at Metz. In those days I could never 
have thought of such a thing. 

“Tt was August, the middle of Au- 
gust, and on the 14th we started early 
and marched hard and long. Next day 
we marched as far, or perhaps even 
farther. The officers were silent, and 
seemed only anxious to hurry, and so 
the men were silent too, for we all 
knew something of importance was to 
come. Silent, but light-hearted, 
for with our King and our cause we 
were sure to win. Had not the French 
forced us into war and begun it by cross- 
ing into Prussia? 

“The 16th was another day of long, 
hard marching, and it was talked of 
among us that we were pursuing an 
enemy. We knew we were swinging to 
the south, and we thought we were south 
of Metz. From the peasants, grudgingly, 
we found out that we were. There were 
always some of us who could make talk 
with the people of the border-land, by 
words and signs. Well, then, we were 
south of Metz, and we were either going 
toward Paris or marching between Paris 
and a French army. I take no credit 
for understanding this, for to a soldier 
it ought to be clear. Just which of the 
two it was we had no way, for a time, of 
telling, and of course we could not ask 
an officer. 

“T wish I could tell you how far we 
marched in those few days. And when 
I say ‘we’ I mean not only my regiment, 
but the army of Prince Frederick Charles. 
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WINNING THE IRON 


| have read, since the war, that it was 
a wonderful march. But thought 
nothing of anything like that. We knew 
that it was a hurry march, and we did 


we 


it gladly, and only a few men dropped 
out of the ranks and there was no grum- 
bling. It took us to a position where 
the French were very anxious not to have 


us, and if we had 


CROSS AT 


GRAVELOTTE 


were making such a sweep of a march 
that we did not much 
own 


see of even our 


men. 


And we were too far away to 
hear the cannon very plainly; and then, 


too, the sound was kept from us by hills 
But rumors to come, toward the 
end of our march, of a great battle, and 
of Marshal Bazaine being held in Metz. 
“ Then 


began 


some 





not marched fast 


‘We are 


said, 





and there, 
it would 


bad 


Prussia, 


got 
have 
for 
for 
there would have 
been 


been 


other 
spare 


no 
soldic rs to 
for this 


_ I take 


you 


it that 
understand 
that General Von 
Moltke 


command of all, 


was in 
and that we were 
divided 
armies 


into 
under 
him. 

“The King 
was with us, and 
of 


so, course, 
General Von 


Moltke un 





was 





marching be 
tween Bazaine 
and Maemahon., 
Others said, ‘We 
are marching be- 
tween both these 
generals and 
Paris.’ You see, 
we could 
stand a 
deal of it, 
not being 
and 
having their in- 
formation, 
could 
ways know. 


under- 
good 
but 

of 
ficers not 
we 
al- 
We 
could only guess. 

“The French 
boasted that 
Metz had never 
been captured. 


not 














der him, but we 
believed that the 
King did not in- 
terfere much 
vith him. And we were proud that the 
King was with us to see us fight for him 
and for Vaterland, and we were glad be- 
cause he was a kindly man and we loved 
him, and we knew he would always do 
what he could for us. And we were glad 
that he let Von Moltke do the generalship. 

“Well, we continued our long march. 
On the morning of the 16th were 
ordered to leave our knapsacks, and so 
that day we travelled more lightly. In 
our knapsacks were an extra shirt and 
unterhosen and stockings and an extra 
pair of shoes and some cartridges, besides 
what we had in our cartridge-boxes, and 
on top of the knapsack were kettle and 
greateoat. A load, you see, yet no one 
had complained of it. 

“At times, now, there came the sound 
of cannon, so we knew that at least some 
of the French were sti!l north of us. We 
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we 


Veteran of the Fatt 


It had often been 
It had 
never been taken. 
They called it, 
even the peasant folk ealled it, ‘the 
Virgin,’ and they said that no Prus 
sian could ever touch the Virgin. It is 
a city, as you have seen, built upon two 


GULDNER . 
: besieged. 


le of Gravelott« 


rivers, and so surrounded by hills, upon 
which forts built, as to be a 
strong place. 

“Tt was far over there, far beyond that 
farthest hill that you see from this win- 
dow—it was miles away over yonder— 
that we marched those August days to 
form for battle between Metz and Paris. 

“Well, on the 16th we came to where 
there had been fighting, and many dead 
were on the ground. And even all the 
wounded had not been cared for. It made 
us sober again. Yet we did not pay much 
attention to it, for we were so busy think- 
ing of our march and of what was to be 
the end of it. 

“When a soldier is busv and interest- 


are very 
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ed, even a young soldier, he pays little 
attention to dead men or wounded. If 
he did, there would soon be no wars, 
for soldiers cannot think of such things 
and fight. 

“We passed some great graves, new 
made, and at the head of each would be 
a wooden cross and a few words saying 
that here rested in God perhaps sixty, 
a hundred, a hundred and twenty sol- 
diers. No names; just totals. And I 
think we thought more of these graves 
than we did of the dead men. But even 
of these graves we thought but little. 

“Some men of the Crown Prince’s 
army, who were there, told us that it was 
Mars-la-Tour. They said the French 
were badly beaten there. They said the 
King and General Von Moltke had seen it. 

“Well, after it went through the ranks 
that we had won another battle, and that 
the King had been there, we marched on 
quite cheerful. We thought not of the 
dead and ‘the wounded or that we our* 
selves might soon be of the dead or the 
wounded. We were not tired, and that 
night we camped as orderly as ever. And 
we sang a little, too—a Kamerad song. 

“When, after another long march, we 
camped on the night of the 17th, we knew 
We 


we were very near to the enemy. 
threw out more pickets, and there was 


much skirmishing. Prisoners and wound- 
ed were taken past us, and once there 
came a French officer of high rank— 
from his uniform we took him to be a 
general. He was in a carriage, and we 
tried to look at him, but he kept his 
face down. 

“We did not sleep much the night of 
the 17th. Every little while there would 
be an alarm and firing, and every time 
we all turned out under arms. There 
would come picket firing, and then per- 
haps a volley, and then sharp orders, and 
we would all spring up and form. 

“The commissary department usually 
kept us well supplied, and we were ex- 
pected to carry with us three days’ 
rations, but on this long march the com- 
missary did not keep up with us, and for 
two days we had no bread. Then we came 
across some French provision wagons, and 
we captured them, and we had plenty. 

“On the morning of the 18th, the day 
that there was to be the great battle of 
Gravelotte, we were up early. We had 
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had little sleep. We were formed in line, 
and we all felt ready. 

“An adjutant from another division 
rode up and said to one of our officers— 
a sergeant heard it and the words were 
passed along — ‘ Better form in 
masses.” And all of us, even the young- 
est, knew what that meant. 

“ We had reached the end of our march. 
We were south of Metz. It is a German 
city now, for we kept it after capturing 
it. We had once come near the main 
body of our army, and had then swung 
still westward. We all believed that our 
army was in a separated position, and if 
that was so it was important. 

“We did not get our coffee till seven 
that morning, and then we knew there 
was to be a baitle, for the men were 
divided into Protestant and Catholic, and 
the priest and the pastor spoke each to 
his own men. Many of the men gave 
to them letters and messages. But I 
never “knew of any soldier giving them 
his watch or-his money before a battle. 

“ Well, and so we were to fight. And we 
were glad, for it was better to fight and 
to finish. 

“We had been separated from the other 
division of the Guards, but now it came 
up, and we broke ranks, and friends and 
brothers greeted each other. 

“Then we waited. There were hills 
about us, and we were in a valley, and 
we were restless with waiting while the 
hours passed. And we heard much heavy 
firing, but it was far away. 

“We were in fighting order, and there 
was artillery with us and there was cav- 
alry. I had kept the colors in their water- 
proof cover, and now I took it off. They 
were old colors, and had belonged to the 
regiment before the time of any of us. 
When I shook out the colors the men 
looked stern, but there was no cheer. 
Sometimes men will cheer when you do 
not expect them to, and sometimes they 
will not cheer when you are sure that 
they will cheer. 

“The cannon sounded. heavier and 
louder. It was as if a heavy Donner- 
sturm. 

“We knew afterward that the battle 
of Gravelotte was fought all day, and 
we, the soldiers of the Red Prince, were 
set to do the holding of Marshal Bazaine 
from the path to Paris. And that was why 


not 
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so many French were sent to fight us 
there and why they fought so hard. 

“The Donner of the cannon grew loud- 
er. It was a great roar, but yet it was 
not near us. Soon we began to hear the 
rattle of rifles, and we heard the mitrail- 
leuse. At each fire, twenty-five bullets! 
And a bad sound, so: Gr-r-r-r-r! A rise 
and fall of sound, a very deadly sound. 
And we saw shells go sailing through the 
air like balloons. 

“Wounded men began to pass our 
regiment, and they said the French were 
just around the corner and very strong. 
But even the words of the wounded were 
not disheartening. I saw no sign of fear, 
and if any man felt it he hid the fear 
and stayed in the ranks, and it was the 
safest place for him. But I do not be- 
lieve there was any fear. 

“It was a hot day, very hot, and noon 
came and our bottles were empty, and 
the men were very thirsty. Then the 
major of my battalion allowed a party 
to go to a near-by village for water—a 
little village it was, with white houses 
and red-tiled roofs. 

“ And the officers, they talked together, 
and the men, they talked together, stand- 
ing at will but in line. 

“We were marched to higher ground, 
und we could see, in a way, for miles, 
except that there was much of 
But we could see some of the French. 
We could the flashes from cannon. 
And it seemed better when we could see 
than when we could only hear. The can- 
firing, and regiments running or 
marching, and batteries galloping — it 
was a grand sight, but still it was not 
near us. Even yet our turn had not 
come. When it did come it was terrible. 

“It must have been, I think, about 
four o’clock when Colonel Von Boehn 
rode to the head of the regiment, and we 
all straightened, quick, as on parade. 
And he said, sharp, a few words, some- 
thing like, ‘Men, the regiment has a 
good name, and you will give it a still 
better one.’ I was in front, and could 
hear part of what he said. 

“The colonel led us to the left, and 
we crossed a railroad track and went 
through another little white village, and 
then we faced a slope, a long slope, with 
a village on it which the French had 
made into a fort, and we, our regiment 


smoke. 


see 


non 
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and others, were to capture it, and there 
were many Frenchmen and cannon there. 
We did not know the name of it then, 
but it was St.-Privat, and we could un- 
derstand that it was important, but we 
did not then know that if we took and 
held it it was cutting off Marshal Ba- 
zaine’s last hope. 

“The colonel rode on a horse, he and 
the majors and the adjutants. Our cap- 
tains usually rode too, but this day the 
captains sent their horses back and went 
on foot. 

“ And soon our first men began to fall, 
for we came under the fire of the chasse- 
pot. It was hard, for we could not see 
the enemy. These first ones were many 
sharpshooters, in a ditch, and the noise 
of their firing was like that of a coffee- 
mill—Kr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! They drew off as 
we went forward. It was only at a walk 
that we went, a steady walk, just as if 
there were no bullets there. 

“As we got nearer there were storms 
of bullets. They buzzed over our heads 
and past us. Many of them struck, for 
many of our men fell. 

“And now we would run forward fifty 
yards and throw ourselves flat; then an- 
other fifty yards and the halt and the 
falling flat; and each time we could see 
the village that was a fortress nearer; 
and we very fierce with anger. 
and what we wanted was to reach that 
village, and many more of us 
falling fast. 


were 


were 


“ And once, when we were lying down, 
and I saw that the officers were standing, 
just cool and quiet, it came to me that 
a man has to pay in such ways to be 
an officer. 

“Now shells were bursting among us, 
for they had trained batteries on us as 


we advanced. You can see a shell fail 
and the fuse sputter, and if you had time 
you would be wondering where the pieces 
would go. It is well that a soldier in 
battle has no time to wonder. You are 
too busy to think of anything at all but 
getting at the enemy and killing him. 

“TI saw the colonel fall. He was shot 
from his horse and carried back. The 
wounded men could not be carried back 
till the battle was over, but of course it 
must be different with high officers. For 
them it was right. 

“The first major, he took command, 
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and he galloped to the skirmish line, and 
he was shot. Then the second major, too, 
was shot, and he tried to get up, but he 
could stand, and he sat on a 
shouted: ‘Go on! 
And he took a gun from a dead man and 
fired it. And with all of us it was as 
if there was nothing in the world to do 
but to get to that village. 

“We were ordered to fix bayonets, and 
that glad; but even yet the 
men carried their rifles on their shoul- 
ran. We were not 
enough to charge with bayonets. 

“1 wish I could tell you what it was 
like as we got near that village of St.- 
Privat. The noise, the smoke, the flashes, 
the falling men, and only one desire in 
our hearts. 

“ There three 
color section, one at 


not big 


! 


stone and Go on! 


made us 


ders as they near 


were sergeants in the 
each side of me. 
And first the one at my right was killed. 
Then the one at my left was shot. Eight 
big bullets in his body from a mifrail- 
eight! Yet he afterwards got 
well, while many a man died from only 
one little bullet. 

“And at last 


teuse 


we went at a bayonet 


charge, and for the first time there was 
a cheer, a wild and savage cheer, and 


we ran on, eager to plunge the bayonets ; 
and we could see, as we came near the 
village, that the French were firing from 
behind barricades and garden walls and 
from windows. But I do not believé any 
one of us thought of death. We thought 
only of killing the enemy. 

“And we looked into the wild faces 
of the French, and they met us hand to 
hand. Ah! we climbed over walls and 
barricades, and we fired and bayoneted, 
and we fought them in the streets. 

“On and on we It was a wild 
time of shooting, bayoneting, wrestling, 
clubbing, shouting. On and on, but it 
slow work and terrible, for the 
French fought for every step. Now it 
would be all smoke; and the flash of a 
cannon or rifle would show men fighting 
and falling, and then there would be a 
space clear of smoke, and you could see 
bayonets lunging and men grappling. 

“T was at the front, for I had the 
There were a few officers still 
left, and they were shouting and waving 
their swords, and other regiments storm- 


went, 


was 


colors. 
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ed into the village with us, and after a 
while—I can’t say how long—the place 
was ours. 

“As I tell it to you it seems perhaps 
a simple thing. But when the regiment 
was paraded before the battle began, we 
were more than 2900 men and more than 
fifty officers, and we lost in the fight 
forty officers and more than a thousand 
men. Yes; that was the loss of just my 
regiment alone. It was mérderisch, but 
it was necessary. 

“Well, it was over. The village was 
blazing, and many a dead man lay in 
the ruins; some sat upright, dead, with 
their backs against walls. 

“We bivouacked near the town, and 
we saw women and children come out of 
the burning houses. Women and chil- 
dren! And the children were too fright- 
ened to ery. And the women came shiv- 
eringly around the wounded, helping a 
little when they could. And an old man 
found the body of his son and he buried 
it. And the old priest came out. He, 
too, had stayed in St.-Privat. He came 
with milk for the wounded arid he blessed 
the dying. 

“We made our fires and had supper. 
We had food in our haversacks. Some 
talked of our losses and of what the 
battle would mean. But most of us, the 
first we did was to wriie letters to the 
parents at home. 

“Well, Gravelotte was over, and then 
came Sedan, and we marched toward 
Paris. We were glad to think that our 
regiment had not disappointed our King, 
and I remembered that he himself had 
told me to bring the colors back; and I 
was glad that I still had them after that 
terrible fight. 

“And one mittag, as we halted, my 
captain spoke to me: ‘ Guldner!’ 

“¢ Ves, sir,’ I said, saluting. 

“You won the Iron Cross at Grave- 
lotte,’ he said. 

“And I could only 
I said, still 
this. ‘I? 

“He smiled a little. 
sent for you. Here 
handed it to me. 

“T have won other medals, service 
medals and battle medals, but there is 
nothing to compare with the Iron Cross.” 


stammer. ‘I? 
standing at salute — like 


‘Yes; it has been 
it is.’ Ard he 
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ONCE knowed a man in New 
city,” 


York 
said Peleg Bemus, “ that don 
some sacrificin’ that ain’t called by 
name when it gets into the 
He looked over at us expectant 


that 


papers.” 


news 


ly, and with a manner of pointing at us 
with his head. “ You from New 
York,” he said; “ ain’t you ever heard o’ 
Mr. Loneway—Mr. 

We regretted 


swer “ yes. 


come 


John Loneway ?” 


that we might not an- 
Instinctively one longed to 
make his pointed eyes twinkle. 

“Him an’ I lived in the same buildin’ 
in East Fourteenth Street there,” hi 
“That is to he lived 
top back an’ I janitor. 
That a good many years ago, but 
whenever I get an _ introduction to 
from New York I allus 
interest. I’d like to know what ever 
become o’ him.” 


explained. 
floor 
was 


say, 
was 


anybody take 


an 


John 


Loneway as in expectation of what the 


Not so much in concern for Mr. 


old man might have observed, we 
tioned him. 

“It was that Hard Winter,” he went 
on, readily; “I’d hev to figger out what 
year, but most anybody on the East Side 
ean tell you. Coal clear up an’ 
soarin’, an’ vittles was, too—everybody 
howlin’ hard times, an’ the winter just 
commenced. Make things worse, some 
phi-lanthropist had put up two model 
tenements in the block we was in, an’ 
property alongside had shot up in value 
accordin’ an’ lugged rents with it. FEv- 
erybody in my buildin’ most was rowin’ 
about it. 

“But John Loneway, he wasn’t rowin’ 
T met him on the stairs one mornin’ 
early an’ I says, ‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ I says, 
‘but you ain’t meanin’ to make no 
change? T ask him. He looks at me kind 
o’ dazed—he was a wonderful clean- 
muscled little chap, with a crisscross 0’ 
veins on each temple an’ big brown eyes 
back in his head. ‘No,’ he 
‘Change? I. can’t move. My 
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ques- 


was 


says. 
wife’s 


701. 


A GALE 


sick,’ he That news to 
I’d met her a couple o’ times in the hall 

pale little mite, hardly big as a baby, 
but pleasant spoken, an’ with a way o’ 
herself in shabby that 
made the other women in the house look 
like bundles tied up But she 
walked awful slow, and she didn’t go out 
much—they had only been in the house 
* Sick, is she? 


savs. was me. 


“ae a 
dressin clo'es 


careless. 


a couple o’ weeks or so. 
[ says. ‘Too bad, I *‘ Anything 
[ can do? I ask him. He stopped on the 
nex’ step an’ looked back at me. ‘Got 
a wife? he ‘No,’ says I, ‘I ain’t, 
sir. But they aint never challenged my 
on that, sir—no offence,’ 
[I says to him, respectful. ‘ All right,’ 
‘T just thought 
she’d look in now and then. I’m 
gone all day,’ he added, an’ went off like 
he’d forgot me. 

“T thought about the little thing all 
that mornin’—lyin’ all alone up there 
in that room that wa’n’t no bigger’n a 
coal-bin. It’s bad be sick 
anywheres, but it’s like havin’ both legs 
in a trap to be sick in New York. To- 
the flats— 
the coal, 


Says. 


says. 


vote ,eount 0’ 
he says, noddin’ at me. 
mebbe 


enough to 


wards noon I went into one o’ 
first floor front it 
an’ I the understand 
they was somebody sick in the house. 
She was a great big creatur’ that Id 
never see excep’ in red calico, an’ I al- 
thought looked like a 
tomato-ketchup bottle, with her apron for 
the label. She when I told her, 


was—with 


give woman to 


ways she some 


SAaVs, 


You see if she wants anything,’ she says. 
‘T can’t climb all them stairs,’ she an- 


swers me. 
“Well, that afternoon I went down 
an’ hunted up a rusty sleigh-bell I’d seen 
in the basement, an’ I rubbed it up an’ 
tied a string to it, an’ long in the eve- 
nin’ I went up-stairs an’ rapped at Mr. 
Loneway’s door. 
“<*T called,’ I says, ‘to ask after your 
wife, if I might.’ 
“*Tf vou might,’ he after 


Says, 


me. 
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‘I thank the Lord you’re somebody that 
will. Come in,’ he 
“ They 


told me. 
had two rooms. In one he was 
cookin’ somethin’ on a smelly oil-stove. 
In the other was his wife; but that room 
was all neat an’ nice—curtains looped 
an’ all that, she 
in bed. She had a black waist 
on, an’ her hair pushed straight back, an’ 
she was burnin’ up with the fever. 
“Set down an’ talk to her,’ he says 


back, carpct an’ was 


settin’ up 


I get the dinner 
I’ve got to go out for the milk.’ 
“1 did set down, feelin’ some like a 
in church. If she hadn’t been 
little, seems though I could ’a’ 
her, but I ketched sight of 
the quilt, an’—law! it wa’n’t 
butternut. She done the 
she an’ set me 


to me, ‘ whil will you ¢ 


sawhorse 
so durn 
talked 
he r hand on 


with 


no bigger’n a 
best 
to work. 

ee 


everybody 


thing could do 
she says, first off- 
called Peleg,— Mr. 
‘IT wonder if you’d 
old newspaper—there’s 
around stuffin’ in 
this an’ 


Bemus,’ 
else me 
Bemus,’ she says, 
takin’ an 
one somewheres 
the eracks of 
its rattlin’?”’ 


mind 
an’ 
window stop 

“T laid my sleigh-bell down an’ done 
as she says; an’ while I fussed with the 
that though* all Printin’ 
House Square couldn’t stuff up, she talked 
on, chipper as a squirrel, all about the 
buildin’, lived where, an’ how 
many kids they was, an’ wouldn’t it be 
they like the 


model tenement we was payin’ rent for, 


window, seems 


an’ who 


nice if had an elevator 


an’ so on. 
sick if I 


or two at 


I'd never ’a’ dreamt she was 
hadn’t looked ’round a time 
her burnin’-up face. 
Then bime-by he brought the supper in, 
an’ when he went to lift her up she just 
naturally laid back an’ fainted. But she 
was all right again in a minute, brave 
as two, an’ she was like a child when she 
see what he’d brought her—a big platter 
for a tray, with milk toast an’ an apple 
an’ five cents’ worth o’ dates. She done 


pe or, 


her best to eat, too, and praised him up— 
an’ the poor soul hung over her, watchin’ 
every mouthful, feedin’ her, coaxin’ her, 
lookin’ like nothin’ more’n a boy him- 


self. When I couldn’t stand it no longer 
I took an’ jingled the sleigh-bell. 

oer I says, ‘to hang this 
outside the door here, an’ run this nice 
long string through the transom. An’ 


*“ 99 
a-goin, 


to-morrow,’ I says, ‘when you want any- 
thing, just you pull the string a time 
or two, an’ I’ll be somewheres around.’ 
“She clapped her 
shinin’. 
=o. goodey f 


won’t be alone. 


hands, her eyes 


. Now I 


Ain’t it nice,’ she says, 


she says. 
‘that there ain’t no glass in the transom ? 
If we lived in the model tenement, we 
couldn’t do that,’ she says, laughin’ some. 

“ An’ that fellow, he followed 
me to the door an’ just naturally shook 
hands with me, same ’s though I’d been 
his kind. Then he followed me on out 
into the hall. 

“We had a little boy,’ he says to me, 
low, ‘an’ it died four months ago yester- 
day, when it was six days old. She ain’t 
ever been well since,’ he says, kind of as 
if he wanted to tell somebody. But I 
didn’t know what to say, an’ so I found 
fault with the kerosene lamp in the hall, 
an’ went on down. 

“'Nex’ day I knew 
twice. An’ ’way 
noon I was 
rail when I 


young 


doctor 
‘long in the after- 
a-tinkerin’ with the stair 
heard the sleigh-bell ring. 
I run up, an’ she was settin’ up just 
the same, in the black waist — but I 
thought her eyes was shiny with some 
thin’ that wasn’t fever 
excitement. 

“Mr. Bemus,’ she says, ‘I want you 
to do somethin’ for me,’ she says, ‘an’ 
not tell anybody. Will you? 

“¢Why, yes,’ I says, ‘I will, Mis’ 
Loneway,’ I says. ‘ What is it? I ask her. 

“¢There’s a baby somewheres down- 
stairs,’ she says. ‘I hear it cryin’ some- 
times. An’ I want you to get it an’ 
bring it up here.’ 

“That was a queer thing to ask, be- 
cause kids isn’t soothin’ to the sick. 
But I went off down-stairs to the first 
floor front. The kid she meant belonged 
to the Tomato Ketchup woman. I knew 
they had one because it howled different 
times an’, I judge, pounded its head 
on the floor some when it was maddest. 
It was the only real little one in the 
buildin’—the others was all the tonguey 
age. I told what I wanted. 

“For the land!’ says Tomato Ketch- 
up, ‘I never see such nerve. Take my 
baby into a sick-room? Not if I know 
it. I s’pose you just come out o’ there? 
Well, don’t you stay here, bringin’ dis- 


the come 


a sort o’ seared 
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eases. A hospital’s the true place fer 
the sick,’ she says. 
“T went back to 
I guess I lied some. 
sick—had_ the 
she’d hev to 
she said ‘all 
nothin’,’ 
best 


Mis’ Loneway, an’ 
I said the kid was 
croup, I thought, an’ 
wait. Her fell, but 
right an’ please not to 
an’ then I went out 
to borrow a kid for her. 
over the neighborhood, 
woman but looked on me as a 
thought I wanted to 
abduct her child away from her. 


face 
say an’ 
done my 

I ask all 


not a 


an’ 


cradle-snateher 
sime- 
by I even told one woman what I want- 
ed it for. 

“<¢My!’ 


one, 


she says, ‘if she ain’t 
got one less mouth to 
Tell her to thank her stars.’ 

“ After that I used to look into 


Loneway’s frequent. 


got 
she’s feed. 
Mis’ 
The women on the 
floor was quite decent to her, but 
they worked all day, an’ mostly didn’t 
get home till after her husband did. I 
found out somethin’ about him, too. He 
was clerk in a big commission - house 
*way down-town, an’ his salary, as near 
as I could make about what 
mine was, an’ they wa’n’t no estimatin’ 
that by the cord at all. But I never 
heard a word out’n him about their not 
havin’ much. He kep’ on makin’ milk 
toast an’ bringin’ in one piece o’ fruit 
at a time an’ once in a while a little 
meat. An’ all the time anybody could 
see she wasn’t gettin’ no better. I knew 
she wasn’t gettin’ enough to eat, an’ I 
knew he knew it, too. An’ one night 
the doctor he outs with the truth. 

“ Mr. Loneway an’ I was sittin’ in the 
kitchen while the doctor was in the other 
room with her. I went there evenin’s 
all the time by then—the young fellow 
seemed to like to hev me. We was keepin’ 
warm over the oil stove because the real 
stove was in her room, an’ the doctor 
come in an’ stood over him. 

“< My lad,’ he says, gentle, ‘ there ain’t 
half as much use o’ my comin’ here as 
there is o’ her gettin’ strengthenin’ food. 
She’s got to hev beef broth—cer’als— 
fresh this an’ fresh that ’—he went on to 
tell him, ‘ an’ plenty of it,’ he says. ‘ 4.n’ 
if we can make her strength hold out, 
T think,’ he wound up, ‘ that we can save 
her—but she’s gettin’ weaker every day 
for lack o’ food. Can you do anything 
more?’ he ask him. 


same 


out, was 
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bey expected to see young Mr. Loneway 
go all to pieces at 
was he 


this, because I knew 


as it didn’t ride in the street- 


car, he was pinchin’ so to pay the doctor. 
But he sorter set up sudden an’ squared 


his shoulders, an’ he looked up an’ says: 

“<* Ves!’ he ‘T’ve been thinkin’ 
that to-night,’ he says. ‘An’ I’ve hed a 
way to some good luck, you might call it 


says. 


—an’ now I guess she can hev everything 
she wants,’ he told him; an’ he laughed 
some when he said it. 

“ That amazed me. I hadn’t 
heard him sayin’ anything about any ex- 
eruciatin’ luck, an’ his face hadn’t been 
the face of a man on the brink of a 
bonanza. I wondered why he hadn’t told 
her about this luck o’ his, but I kep’ quiet 
an’ watched to see if he was bluffin’. 

“1 was cleanin’ the walk off when he 
come home nex’ night. Sure enough, 
there was his arms laid full o’ bundles. 
An’ his face—it done me good to see it. 

“Come on up an’ help get dinner,’ he 
yelled out like a kid, an’ I thought I 
actually seen him smilin’. 

“Soon’s I could I went up-stairs, an’ 
they wa’n’t nothin’ that man hadn’t 
brought. They was everything the doctor 
had said, an’ green things, an’ a whol’ 
basket o’ fruit an’ two bottles o’ port, 
an’ more things besides. They was lots 
0’ fixin’s, too, that there wa’n’t a mite 0’ 
nourishment 


sort °° 


in—for he wa’n’t no 
practical nor medicinal ’n a 
But I knew how he felt. 

“¢T)on’t tell her,’ he says. ‘ Don’t tell 
her,’ he says to me, hoppin’ ’round the 
kitchen like a buzz-saw. ‘I want to sur- 
prise her.’ 

“You can bet he did, too—if you'll 
overlook the liberty. When he was all 
ready he made me go in ahead. 

“*To-ot says I, genial-like — they 
treated me jus’ like one of ’em. ‘ To-ot! 
le okey-at P 

“He set the big white platter down on 
the bed, an’ when she see all the stuff— 
white grapes, mind you, an’ fresh to- 
matoes, an’ a glass for the wine—she just 
grabs his hand an’ holds it up to her 
throat, an’ says: 

“¢ Tack! Oh, Jack!’ she says — she 
called him that when ste was pleased-— 
‘how did you? How did you?’ 

“¢ Never you mind,’ he says, kissin’ her 
an’ lookin’ as though he was goin’ to bust 


more 
wood-tick. 
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out himself, ‘never you ask. It’s time I 
luck, ain’t it? Like other men?’ 
“ She was touchin’ things here an’ there, 


had some 


liftin’ up the grapes, lookin’ at ’em—poor 
little had milk an’ 
dates an’ a apple now an’ then for two 
weeks to my But when 
looked at 


soul lived on toast 
knowledge. 
that, she 
him, seared. 
“¢ John!’ she * you 
“ Tle laughed at that. 
“* Gamblin’? he says. 


he said stopped an’ 


says, ain’t 

‘ No—never you 
fear. I had thought o’ that myself, only 
I didn’t he’d had the 
chance since night before when the doctor 
told him. ‘It’s all the office,’ 
he says to her; ‘an’ now you eat—lemme 


quite see when 


owin’ to 


see you eat, Linda,’ he says, an’ that seem- 
ed to be food enough for him. He didn’t 
half touch a thing. ‘ Eat all you want,’ 
he says, Peleg, poke up the fire. 
ton 0’ 


‘an’, 
half a comin’ to- 
An’ goin’ to have this 
every day,’ he told her. 
“Land o’ 


There’s coal 


morrow. we're 


love! how happy she was! 


She made me eat some grapes, an’ she sent 


a bunch to the woman on the same floor, 
because she had brought her an orange; 
an’ then she begs Mr. Loneway to get 
an extry candle out of the top dresser 
draw’. An’ when that was lit up she 
whispers to him, and he out an’ 
fetches from somewheres a guitar with 
about half the strings left on; an’ she 
set up an’ picked away on ’em, dn’ we 
all three sung, though I can’t carry a 
tune on more’n what I can earry a white- 
oak log. 

“* Oh,’ she 
well now. 
to be rich?’ 

“ No—you can say she’d ought to ’a’ 
made him tell her where he got the mon- 
ey. But she trusted him, an’ she’d been 
a-livin’ on milk toast an’ dates for so long 
that I can pretty well see how she took 
it all as what’s-his-name took the wild 
honey, without askin’ the Lord 
make it was. Besides, she was sick. 


goes 


savs, ‘I’m a-goin’ to get 
Oh,’ she says, ‘ ain’t it heaven 


whose 

An’ 
milk toast an’ dates ’d reconcile me to 
*most any change for the better. 

“Tt got so then that I went up-stairs 
every noon an’ fixed up her lunch for her, 
an’ day she done what Id been 
‘Mr. Bemus,’ she says, ‘that 
Won’t 


won’t you take it down this orange 


one 
dreadin’. 
baby must be over the croup now. 
you 


an’ see if can’t here 


a while?’ 


you bring it up 

“T went down, but, law!—where was 
the use? The Ketchup woman grabs up 
her kid an’ fair threw the orange at me. 
‘You don’t what disease you’re 
bringin’ in here,’ she says—she had a 
voice like them gasoline wood-cuiters. I 
see she’d took to heart some 0’ 


know 


the model- 
tenement social-evenin’ lectures on bugs 
an’ worms in earried the 
orange out and give it to a kid in the 
ar’y, so’s Mis’ Loneway’d be makin’ some- 
body some pleasure, anyhow. An’ then 
I went back up-stairs an’ told her the kid 
was worse. Seems the croup had turned 
into cholery infantum. 

“© Why,’ she says, ‘I mus’ send it down 
somethin’ nice an’ hot to-night,’ an’ so 
she did, and I slips it back in the Loneway 
kitchen unbeknownst. She wa’n’t so very 
medicinal, either, bless her heart! 

“Tell me about that baby,’ she says 
to me noon. ‘What’s its name? 
Does it like to hev its mother love it? 
she ask me. 

“T knew the truth to be that it didn’t 
let anybody do anything day or night 
within sight or sound of it, an’ it looked 
to me like an imp o’ the dark. But I 
fixed up a tol’able description, an’ left 
out the freckles an’ the temper, an’ told 
her it was fat an’ well an’ a boy. That 
seemed to satisfy her. A fat, healthy boy 
is a woman’s idea o’ perfection in a kid. 
Its name, though, sort o’ stumped me. The 
Tomato Ketchup called it mostly ‘ you- 
come-back-here-you-little-ape” I heard 
that every day. So I said, just to piece 
out my information, that I thought its 
name might be April. That seemed to 
take her fancy, an’ after that she was 
always askin’ me how little April was— 
but not when Mr. Loneway was in hearin’. 
[ see well enough she didn’t want he 
should know that she was grievin’ none. 

“ All the time kep’ comin’, every night, 
another armful o’ good things. Land! 
that man he bought everything. Seems 
though he couldn’t buy enough. Every 
night the big platter was heaped up an’ 
runnin’ over with everything under the 
sun, an’ she was like another girl. I s’pose 
the things give her strength, but I reck’n 
the cheer helped most. She had the sur- 
prise to look forward to all day, an’ there 
was plenty o’ light, evenin’s; an’ the stove, 
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“I TRIED TO SLIP AWAY BUT SHE CALLED ME BACK” 
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The 


was better, too, an’ 


that was kep’ red hot. doctor kep’ 


sayin shi everything 


seemed lookin’ right up. 

‘Seems queer I didn’t suspect from 
the first something was wrong. Seems 
though I ought to ’a’ known money did- 
n’t grow t o’ green wood the way he 


wasn’t two weeks be- 


down t the 


was pretendin’. It 
fore he takes me basement 


ome night when he comes home, an’ he 

? Pe le g,” he 
body, an’ God knows maybe it 
"ll hev to tell her. 


dollars out o° the 


‘l’ve got to tell 
‘i be you 


I’ve stole fifty-four 


Says, Sore 
that 
tray in the retail de 
to-day they found 
fuss 


> says he, ‘ an’ 
They 


assistant cashier, is the 


partment 


me out. wasn’t no made. 


Lovett, the only 


one that knows. He took me aside quiet,’ 


Mr. Loneway says, ‘an’ I made clean 
breast. I said what I took it for. He’s 
married man himself, an’ he told me 
I’d make it up in three days he’d fix 


it so’s nobody should know. The cash 


ier’s off for a week. In three days he’s 
comin’ back. But they might as well 


ask me 
ve 
days so’s she won’t know,’ he says, ‘ an’ 
after that 

“Te hunched 
never forget his face. 

“T says, ‘Mr. Loneway, sir,’ I 
‘chuck it. Tell her the 
give ’em back what you 


to make up fifty-four hundred. 
got enough to keep on these three 


out his arms, an’ [ll 
says, 
whole thing an’ 
got left, an’ do 
your best.’ 

“He turned on me like a crazy man. 

“¢T)on’t talk to me like that,’ he says, 
‘You don’t know 
sayin’,’ he ‘No till he 
has this happen to him. The judge on 
the bench that ‘Il send me to jail for it, 
he won’t know what he’s judgin’. My 
God God? he leanin’ up 
against the door o’ the furnace-room, ‘ to 
see her sick like this 
she give herself to me te 


fierce. what you're 


says. man does 


my says, 
an’ needin’ things 


take 


when 
eare of!’ 

“ Course there wa’n’t no talkin’ to him. 
An’ the 
home bringin’ her truck just the same. 
Once he even hed her a bunch o’ pinks. 
Seems though he doin’ the worst 
he could. 

“The pinks come at the end of the 
second day of the three days the assistant 


nex’ night an’ the nex’ he come 


was 


eashier had give him to pay the money 
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back im. An’ 


night. 


two things happened that 
I was in the kitchen helpin’ him 
wash up the dishes while the doctor was 


in the room with Mis’ Loneway. An’ 
when the doctor come out o’ there into 
the kitchen he shuts the door. I see right 
off somethin’ was the matter. He took 


Mr. Loneway off to the back window, an’ 
I rattled ’round with the dishes an’ took 
on not to notice. Up until when the doc- 
then I felt Mr. Lone 
vay’s grip on my arm. I looked at him, 
an’ I knew. She wasn’t goin’ to get well. 
He just slimpsed down on the chair an’ 


tor goes out—an’ 


put his face down in his arm, the way a 


schoolboy does—an’ I swan he wa’n’t 


much more’n a_ schoolboy, either. I 
s’pose if ever hell is in a man’s heart 
an’ we mostly all see it there sometime 


even if we don’t feel it 
hell in his, then. 
“All of a sudden there was a rap on 


the hall door. 


why, there was 


He never moved, an’ so 


I went. | whistled, I rec’ lect, so’s she 
shouldn’t suspect nothin’ from our not 
goin’ in where she was right off. An’ a 
messenger-boy was out there in the pas 


sage with a letter for Mr. Loneway. 

“1 took it in to him. He turned him- 
self around an’ opened it, though I don’t 
believe he knew half what he was doin’. 
An’ 


out o 


tumblin’ 
Fifty-four dollars 
Not a word with ’em. 
“Then he broke down. ‘It’s 
he says, ‘it’s Lovett’s done this 


what do you guess come 
that envelope ? 
in bills. 
Lovett,’ 
the as- 
sistant cashier. Maybe he’s told some 0’ 
the other fellows at the desks next, an’ 
they helped. They knew about her bein’ 
An’ they can’t none of ’em afford 
it,” he says, an’ that seemed to cut him 
up worst of all. ‘Il give it back to 
him,’ he says, resolute. ‘I can’t take it 


sick. 


from ’em, Peleg.’ 

“1 says, ‘ Hush up, Mr. Loneway, sir,’ I 
‘You get to think o’ her. Take it,’ 
L told him, ‘ an’ thank God it ain’t as bad 
Who knows,’ I asks him, ‘ but 
what the doctor might turn out wrong? 

“Pretty soon I got him to pull him- 
self together some, an’ I shoved him into 
the other room, an’ I went with him, 
an’ talked on like an idiot so nobody’d 
suspect—I didn’t hev no idea what. 

“She was settin’ up in the same black 
waist. All of a sudden: 

“* John!’ says she. 


says. 


as it was. 
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“ Tle went close by the bed. 

“is everything goin’ on good? she 
ask him. 

“* Everything,’ he told her, right off. 

“* Splendid, John? she ask him, pull- 
in’ his hand up by her cheek. 

“* Splendid,’ he says, after her. 

“*We got a little money ahead?’ she 
goes on. 

“Bless me if he didn’t do just what 
I had to be afraid of. He hauls 
out them fifty-four dollars an’ showed her. 

“ She claps her hands like a child. 


““QOh, goodey! she says; 


time 


7 I’m 80 glad. 
I’m so glad. Now I can tell you,’ she says 
to him. 

“He took her in his arms an’ kneeled 
down by the bed, an’ I tried to slip out, 
but she called me back. So I stayed, like 
a axe in the parlor. 

“¢ John,’ 


know 


him, ‘do you 
Aunt Hettie told me before 
IT was married? “ You must always look 
the prettiest you know how,” Aunt Het- 
tie says,’ she tells him, ‘“ for your hus- 
band. Because you must always be pret- 
tier for him than anybody else is.” An’, 
oh, she know I'd 
a’ looked my best for you if I could— 
but I never had—an’ it wasn’t your fault!’ 
she cries out, ‘ but things didn’t go right. 
It wasn’t fault. Only —I 
wanted to look nice for you. An’ since 
I’ve been sick,’ she says, ‘it’s made me 
wretched, wretched to think I didn’t hev 
nothin’ to put on but this black waist— 
this homely old black waist. You never 
liked me to wear black,’ I ree’lect she 
says to him, ‘an’ it killed me to think— 
if anything should happen—you’d be re- 
memberin’ me like this. You think you’d 
remember me the way I was when I was 
well—but you wouldn’t,’ she says, earnest ; 
‘ people never, never do. You’d remember 
me here like IT look now. Oh—an’ so I 
thought—if there was ever so little money 
we could spare—won’t you get me some- 
thin’—somethin’ so’s you could remember 
me better? Somethin’ to wear these few 
days,’ she says. 

“He breaks down then an’ cries, with 
his face in her pillow. 

“<¢ Ton’t—why, don’t!’ she says to him; 
‘if there wasn’t any money, you might 
ery—only then I wouldn’t never hev told 
you. But now—to-morrow—you can go 
an’ buy me a little dressing-sack—the 


she says to 


what 


dearest,’ ‘you 


says, 


anybody’s 
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kind they have in the windows on Broad- 
Oh, Jack!’ she says, ‘is it wicked 
an’ foolish for me to want you to remem- 


way. 
ber me as nice as you can? It ain’t—it 
ain't!’ she says. 

“Then I give out. I felt like a hand- 
ful o’ wet sawdust that’s been squeezed. 
I slid out an’ down-stairs, an’ I guess I 
chopped wood near all night. The To- 
mato Ketchup’s husband he pounded the 
floor for me to shut up, an’ I told him— 
though I never was what you might eall 
a impudent janitor—that if he thought 
he could chop it up any more soft, he’d 
But then the kid 
woke up, too, an’ yelled some, an’ I’s 
afraid she’d hear it an’ remember, an’ so 
I quit. 

“ Nex’ mornin’ I laid for Mr. Loneway 
in the hall. 

“¢Sir,’ I says to him when he come 
down to go out, ‘you won’t do nothin’ 
foolish? I ask him. 

“*¢ Mind your business,’ he says, his face 
like a patch o’ poplar ashes. 

“T was in an’ out o’ their flat all day, 
an’ I could see’t Mis’ Loneway she’s 
happy as a lark. But I knew pretty well 
what was comin’. Mind you, this was the 
third day. 

“That night I hed things goin’ in the 
kitchen an’ the kettle on, an’ I’s hesitatin’ 
whether to put two eggs in the omelet 
or three, when he comes home. He laid 
a eternal lot o’ stuff on the kitchen table, 
without one word, an’ went in where she 
was. I heard paper rustlin’, an’ then I 
heard her voice—an’ it wasn’t no cryin’, 
lemme say. An’ so I says to myself, 
* Well,’ I says, ‘she might as well hev a 
four-egg omelet, because it ‘ll be the last.’ 
I knew if they’s to arrest him she wouldn’t 
never live the day out. So I goes on 
with the omelet, an’ when he come out 
where I was I just told him if he’d cut 
open the grapefruit I hed ever’thing else 
ready. An’ then he quit lookin’ defiant, 
an’ he calmed down some; an’ pretty soon 
we took in the dinner. 

“ She was sittin’ up in front o’ her two 
pillows, pretty as a picture. An’ she was 
in one o’ the things I ain’t ever see out- 
side o’ a store window. Lord! it was all 
the color o’ roses, with craped-up stuff 
like the bark on a tree, an’ rows an’ rows 0” 
lace, an’ long, flappy ribbon. She was 
allus pretty, but she looked like an angel 


better engage in it. 
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in that. An’ I says to myself then, I 
says: ‘lf a woman knows she looks like 
that in them things, an’ if she loves some- 
body an’, livin’ or dead, wants to look 
like that for him, I want to know who’s 
to blame her? I ain’t—Peleg Bemus, he 
ain’t.. Mis’ Loneway was as pretty as I 
ever see, not barrin’ the stage. An’ she 
was laughin’, an’ her cheeks was pink- 
like > an’ she says, 

“Oh, Mr. Bemus,’ she says, ‘I feel 
like a queen,’ she says, ‘an’ you must 
stay for dinne r.’ 

‘IT never seen Mr. Loneway gayer. He 
was full o’ fun an’ funny sayin’s, an’ his 
face had even lost its chalky look an’ he’d 
got some color, an’ he laughed with her 
an’ he made love to her—durned if it 
wasn’t enough to keep a woman out 0’ 
the grave to be worshipped the way that 
man worshipped her. An’ when she ask 
for the guitar I carried out the platter, 
an’ I stayed an’ straightened things some 
in the kitchen. An’ all the while I could 
hear ’em singin’ soft an’ laughin’ to- 
gether . . . an’ all the while I knew what 
was double sure to come. 

“Well, in about an hour it did come. 
I was waitin’ for it. Fact, I had filled 
up the coffee-pot expectin’ it. An’ when 
I heard the men comin’ up the stairs I 
takes the coffee an’ what rolls there was 
left an’ I meets ’em in the hall, on the 
landing. They was two of *’em—con- 
stables, or somethin’—with a warrant for 
his arrest. 

“* Gentlemen,’ says I, openin’ the cof- 
fee-pot careless so’s the smell could get 
out an’ cire’late— gentlemen, he’s up 
there in that room. There’s only these 
one stairs, an’ the only manhole’s right 
here over your heads, so’s you can watch 
that. You rec’lect that there ain’t a 
roof on that side o’ the house. Now, 
I’m a lonely beggar, an’ I wisht you'd 
let me invite you to a cup o’ hot 
coffee an’ a hot buttered roll or two, right 
over there in that hall window. You 
can keep your eye peeled towards that 
door all the while,’ I reminds ’em. 

“ Well, it was a bitter night, an’ them 
two was flesh an’ blood. They “lowed that 
if he hadn’t been there they’d ’a’ had to 
wait for him anyway, so they finally set 
down. An’ I doled ’em out the coffee. 
I ‘lowed I could keep ’em an hour if I 
knew myself. Nobody could ’a’ done any 
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different, with her an’ him settin’ up 
there singin’ an’ no manner o’ doubt but 
what it was for the last time. 

“T’d be’n ’round consid’able in my time 
an’ | knew quite a batch o’ stories. Well, 
[ let ’em have ’em all, an’ poured the 
coffee down ’em. They was willin’ enough 

it wa’n’t cold in the halls to what it 
was outside, an’ the coffee was boilin’ hot. 
An’ if anybody wants to blame me, they’d 
hev to see her first, all fluffed up, same as 
a kitten, in that pink jacket-thing, afore 
I'd give ’em a word o’ hearin’. 

“In the midst of it all I heard the 
Tomato Ketchup’s kid yell. I remem- 
bered that this ’d be my last chanst fer 
her to see the kid when she could get 
any happiness out of it. I didn’t think 
twice—I just filled up the cups o’ them 
two, an’ then I sails down-stairs, two at 
a time, an’ opened the door o’ first floor 
front without rappin’. The kid was there 
in its little nightgown, howlin’ fer fair 
because it had be’n left alone with its 
boy brother. The Tomato Ketchup an’ 
I picked 
up the kid, rolled it in a_ blanket, 
grabbed brother by the arm, an’ started 
up the stairs. 

“<*Ts the house on f-f-fire?’ says the 
boy brother. 


her husband was to a wake. 


“< Ves” says I, ‘it is. An’ we’re goin’ 
up-stairs to hunt up a fire-escape,’ | 
told him. 

“At the top o’ the stairs I sets him 
down on the floor an’ promises him an 
orange, an’ then I opens the door, with 
the kid on my arm. It had stopped yellin’ 
by then, an’ it was settin’ up straight, 
with its eyes all round an’ its cheeks all 
pinked up with havin’ just woke up, an’ 
it looked awful cute, in spite of its 
mother. Mis’ Loneway was leanin’ back, 
laughin’, an’ tellin’ him what they was 
goin’ to do the minute she got well; but 
when she see the baby she drops her hus- 
band’s hand and sorter screams out, weak, 
an’ holds out her arms. Mr. Loneway, 
he hardly heard me go in, I reckon—least- 
wise, he looks at me clean through me 
without seein’ I was there. Aw’ she hugs 
the kiddie up in her arms an’ looks at me 
over the top of its head as much as to 
say she understood an’ thanked me. 

“<Tts ma is went off,’ I told ’em, 
apologetic, ‘an’ T thought maybe you’d 
look after it a while,’ T told ’em. 
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SOMEHOW I KNEW THERE WASN’T NOTHIN' MORE TO WAIT FOR” 





















“Then I went out an’ put oranges all 
around the boy brother on the hall floor, 
an’ I hustled back down-stairs. 

“¢ Gentlemen,’ says I, brisk, ‘I’ve got 
two dollars too much,’ says I—an’ I 
reck’n the cracks in them walls must ’a’ 
winked at the notion. ‘ What do you say 
to a game o’ dice on the bread plate?’ 
I ask ’em. 

“Well, one way an’ another I kep’ 
them two there for two hours. An’ then, 
when the game was out, I knew I could- 
n’t do nothin’ else. So I stood up an’ 
told ’°em I'd go up an’ let Mr. Loneway 
know they was there—along o’ his wife 
bein’ sick an’ hadn’t ought to be scared. 

“T started up the stairs, feelin’ like 
lead. Little more’n half way up I heard 
a little noise. I looked up, an’ I see the 
boy brother a-comin’, leakin’ orange peel, 
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with the kid slung over his shoulder, 
sleepin’. I looked on past him, an’ the 
door o’ Mr. Loneway’s sittin’-room was 
open, an’ I see Mr. Loneway standin’ in 
the middle o’ the floor. I must ’a’ 
stopped still, because somethin’ stumbled 
up against me from the back, an’ the two 
constables was there, comin’ close behind 
me. I could hear one of ’em breathin’. 

“Then I went on up, an’ somehow I 
knew there wasn’t nothin’ more to wait 
for. When we got to the top I see inside 
the room, an’ she was layin’ back on her 
~illow, all still an’ quiet. An’ the little 
new pink jacket never moved nor stirred, 
for there wa’n’t no breath. 

“ Mr. Loneway, he come acrost the floor 
towards us. 

“* Come in,’ he says. ‘Come right in,’ 
he told us—an’ I seen him smilin’ some.” 


The Winds of God 


BY CHARLOTTE WILSON 


HE wind is blowing across the world: it is lifting my brother’s hair 
Lightly from off his forehead, and bringing the light to his eyes; 
Listen, and you may hear it come, stirring the empty air: 
O lift your faces, folk of the world, and feel the wind arise! 


Feel it? ay, ye may see it far, in the tops of the gusty trees 
Where the beam of a day that is passing borrows a poignant grace. 
Lo, some are scattered before the gale, as a leaf that flutters and flees— 
But we that have waited long stand up, and take it full in the face! 


It comes we know not whither; yea, and it hastens we know not where; 
And boisterous is its coming, the swoop of its healing wings; 

Yet dainty as breath of clover-fields it washes im waves of air 
O’er a wistful world that has half forgot to dream of its visitings. 


No blame to our patient fathers, they born to the moment of calm; 
The great winds blow not alway; the tempest itself must rest. 
They shunned not the wounds of the weary fight, though their wise men 


knew no balm: 


Though the air was stale and empty, they breathed it and did their best. 


But ours was the happy cradle, the trough of the rising wave! 
Up to its crested summit shall our lives, perforce, be flung. 

In the great world’s battle-ages, even the cowards are brave: 
The winds of God are blowing—and we, ah, we are young! 
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The Earth as a Magnet 


BY F. A. BLACK, F.RS.E. 


stone, or natural magnet, of at- 

tracting iron and of taking up its 
position in a northward and southward 
direction, is supposed to have been first 
diseovered by the Chinese. Indeed, ac- 
cording to Eastern tradition, the magnet 
was used as a guide in travelling by 
the Chinese monarch Hoang-ti in the 
twenty-seventh century B.c.—that is to 
say, some 4600 years ago. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that at least as 
far back as the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era the Chinese had a contrivance 
which they called “tchi-nan,’ which 
practically means “a south-indicating 
ear.” This is supposed to have been a 
coach or wagon, in the upper part of 
which was fixed a vessel containing a 
magnet, or magnetic needle, floating 
freely in water. The needle was attached 
to the arm of a diminutive human figure, 
and by maintaining its position notwith- 
standing the’ motion of the vehicle, it 
caused the arm of the figure to point 
constantly towards the south. 

The Chinese appear to have early dis- 
covered that artificial magnets could be 
produced by simply rubbing a piece of 
iron with lodestone, and they were also 
aware, by at latest the eleventh century 
of our era, that the position taken up 
by a magnetic needle is not necessarily 
exactly northward and southward. The 
Frenchman Biot, who was a most emi- 
nent mathematician and scientist at the 
time of Waterloo, quotes the following 
interesting passage from a Chinese au- 
thor of the eleventh century as descrip- 
tive of the ancient Chinese method of 
preparing the magnetic needle. 


T power possessed by the lode- 


Those who perform the trick rub the 
needle with a magnet stone: then it will 
mark the south: it will, however, decline al- 
ways a little toward the east. It does not 
exactly indicate the south. When such a 
needle floats on water it is very much agi- 


tated; if one’s finger nails simply touch the 
edge of the basin where it floats they throw 
it into agitation. It is better to suspend it, 
in order to manifest its virtue as much as 
possible. This is the method: Take a thread 
out of a new skein of cotton and stick one 
end of the thread to the exact middle of the 
magnet with a piece of wax as big as a 
mustard seed. Then hang it in a place free 
from draughts. The needle will then point 
steadily to the south. 

The magnetic needle or compass was in- 
troduced into Europe by the Arabs in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, in its original 
form of a floating needle. In the four- 
teenth century the balanced needle came 
into use, the inventor probably being 
Flavio Gioja, a native of Amalfi in Italy. 

The introduction of the compass to 
Europe and its subsequent improvement 
were undoubtedly strong factors in 
bringing about the great exploring expe- 
ditions of the middle ages. Had the 
compass been unknown in his day, it 
is very doubtful whether Columbus would 
have ventured to cross the unknown 
seas: whereby, indeed, he incidentally 
and independently ascertained that the 
direction of the compass may diverge 
from the true north, and also that the 
divergence varies from place to place. 

The discovery of the compass is, of 
eourse, the foundation of the science of 
terrestrial magnetism, the main purpose of 
which may, indeed, be said to be to decide 
why the magnetic needle takes up a certain 
definite position, and why and in what 
manner its position is subject to variation. 

“True as the needle to the pole” is a 
saying which, even to this day, is some- 
times made as a declaration of constancy. 
Yet even King Henry the Eighth was not 
more fickle in his affections than is the 
magnetic needle as an indicator of the 
true north. 

In 1657 the compass in London pointed 
to the true north, but this has not been 


the case since then. Previous to 1657 
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VARIATION OF MAGNETIC NEEDLE AT LONDON DURING 300 YEARS 


the needle pointed to the east of north, 
its direction in 1550—the date of the 
earliest observation recorded — having 
been 11° 13’ to the east of north. It 
would appear that this easterly variation 
was then increasing, as there is a rec- 
ord of 1580 which is 11° 17’ E. About 
that date, however, the needle certainly 
began to move westward. It attained 
the true north in 1657, but continued its 
westward movement till 1818, when it had 
a westerly variation of 24° 38’ 25”. In 
1818 it began to move towards the east, 
and its easterly movement still con- 
tinues, there being still, however, a 
westerly variation of nearly 16°. It has 
been caleulated that the needle in Lon- 
don will once again indicate the true 
north in or about the year 1973. It is 
supposed that in 1560 the needle had in 
London its greatest easterly variation, 
and we know that in 1818 it had its 
greatest westerly variation. This makes 
the time occupied in the swing from one 
extreme to the other 258 years, which 
would make the period of the complete 
movement about 516 years. 

In New York the swing of the needle 
is very much less than in London. The 
complete period there is calculated to be 
about 240 years, and the swing of the 
needle does not cover the true north. 
The direction indicated by the compass 
needle at New York is estimated to 
vary from 4° 43’ west of north to about 
9° west of north. The needle was in 
its most easterly position (4° 43’ W.) 
in 1803, and since then the westerly 
variation has continued to increase. 
It is supposed that the needle will at- 
tain its most westerly position in or 
about the year 1923. 


Thus in London the needle is at pres- 
ent moving eastward, while in New York 
it is moving westward. The movement of 
the needle in these two cities is illus- 
trative of what occurs all the world over, 
the action in no two places on the sur- 
face of the globe being exactly similar 
in all respects to each other. 

Besides changing constantly in its re- 
lation to the cardinal point—a change 
which is known as the declination, or, 
as we have called it, the variation—the 
needle has another and quite dissimilar 
movement. This is the movement of dip, 
or inclination. In the ordinary compass 
the needle is virtually prevented from 
exhibiting the dip through the method 
in which it is fixed. In order that the 
dip may be evident, the needle has, of 
course, to be so adjusted as to have free- 
dom of movement in deviating from the 
horizontal. In the tropics there is an 
irregular belt around the earth, partly 
to the north and partly to the south of 
the equator, in all parts of which there 
is no dip. This is the magnetic equator. 
To the north of the magnetic equator the 
north-indicating end of the needle dips, 
and to the south of the magnetic equator 
the south-indicating end of the needle 
dips, the dip in each case increasing with 
separation from the magnetic equator and 
approach to the magnetic pole. At the 
magnetic pole the dipping needle takes 
up a vertical position. The action of the 
needle as regards dip in different geo- 
graphical positions is, in fact, exactly 
similar to the corresponding action of 
a suspended magnetic needle when moved 
along above a :nagnetized bar. 

The earliest record of the dip of the 
needle in London is for the year 1576. 
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The dip was then 71° 50’, and it was 
increasing. The greatest dip appears to 
have been attained in or about the year 
1723, when it was 74° 42’. Since then 
the dip has been slowly decreasing, and 
it is now about 66° 55’. There is some 
reason, through the lessening amount of 
the annual movement, to believe that the 
dip is now at or near its turning-point. 

Similar changes in the dip of the 
needle—perhaps more marked, perhaps 
less marked—occur all over the globe, 
the magnetic equator, or region of no 
dip, not being definitely fixed on the 
earth’s surface, but itself subject to 
slight change of position. 

Besides the change in declination and 
dip, there is another inconstant “ ele- 
ment,” as it is called, in connection with 
terrestrial magnetism. This is the in- 
tensity or force of the magnetism which 
affects the needle. It is indicated by the 
vibrations of the needle, when diverted 
from its true direction, or, perhaps we 
should say, by the strength of its ef- 
fort, when diverted, to return to its 
natural position. 

Thus, the position taken by the mag- 
netic needle is subject to change in 
horizontal direction, in dip, and in in- 
tensity, the cycle of which in general 
occupies centuries, although the periods 
differ in every separate locality. Not 
only is this so, the needle also has 
a corresponding daily movement, which 
is subject to seasonal variation, and 
the characteristics of these short-period 
movements are also locally diverse from 
each other. 

In London at present, as we have seen, 
the needle points about 16° to the west 
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of north, and the dip is about 66° 595’. 
If we take these figures as absolutely 
correct for the mean position, it will be 
the case that during certain hours daily 
the needle will point slightly more than 
16° to the west of north, and that dur- 
ing part of the day the dip will be slight- 
ly more than 66° 55’: while at other 
times daily the westerly deflection and 
dip will be correspondingly less than the 
amount mentioned. Of course, although 
imperceptible, it must be the case that 
at present the daily swing of the needle 
in London is, on the average, infinitesi- 
mally greater towards the east than to- 
wards the west, and towards the hori- 
zontal than towards the vertical, seeing 
that secularly the westerly variation and 
the dip are both now decreasing. 

About 11 a.m. (local time) the needle 
in London in its small daily swing 
points nearest to the true north. As the 
variation is at present westerly, this, 
of course, means that the needle then 
attains its easterly extreme for the day. 
The needle then begins to move towards 
the west, and this westward movement 
continues until about 7 p.m. About that 
hour the movement is reversed, and the 
needle then moves towards the east until 
about 11 a.m. next day. The daily move- 
ment in London covers about thirty-four 
minutes of the are of the circle in sum- 
mer and about twenty-three minutes in 
winter. Corresponding movements of the 
needle occur all over the earth, but the 
times at which the daily extremes occur, 
the extent of the daily swing, and the con- 
stancy of the movement vary in different 
localities. In low latitudes a slight in- 
termediate reversal of the movement is 
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not uncommon. In general it may be 
said that the extent of the swing is least 
at and near the region of the magnetic 
equator, and increases with separation 
from that region. 

The daily change of the dip in Lon- 
don is, on the mean, 
about five and a half 
minutes of arc, the dip 
being least at about 
6 a.M., and greatest at 
about 3 p.m. The 
daily change in the 
dip, like the daily 
change im the varia- 
tion, is greater in sum- 
mer than in winter. 
Doubtless this is also 
the case with the in- 
tensity, or force, al- 
though fluctuations in 
this element of ter- 
restrial magnetism are 
peculiarly difficult of 
observation. 

What, then, are the 
causes of these mysterious movements of 
the magnetic needle with their daily, 
seasonal, and secular characteristics ? 

There can be little doubt that the in- 
quirers must at a very early date have 
been foreed to conelude that the power 
of directive tendeney possessed by the 
magnetic needle must flow from the earth 
itself. The whole circumstances indicate 
that this must be the case. This, then, 
being aecepted, the fact that the needle 
was liable to be deflected by the proxim- 
ity of any other magnet, whether natural 
or artificial, and could be made to follow 
the movement of the magnet, would nat- 
urally suggest that the earth, in causing 
the needle to take up a certain position 
in relation to the eardimal points, and to 
vary in dip with geographical situation, 
was really acting on the needle exactly 
like another magnet. The conclusion 
necessarily followed that the earth itself 
must either be a magnet or must con- 
tain within it a great magnet or com- 
bination of magnets. 

Thus a fascinating and puzzling prob- 
lem would, by a natural and simple train 
of reasoning, be presented to those in- 
terested in the discovery of natural laws. 

Dr. William Gilbert, physician to 
Queen Elizabeth, was one of those who 
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specially imterested himself in the sub- 
ject of terrestrial magnetism. He pub- 
lished in 1600 a famous work which he 
called New Physiology of the Magnet 
and Magnetic Bodies and the Earth as 
a Great Magnet. He conjectured that 








SIMILARITY OF ACTION OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE AS REGARDS 
Dip ON THE SURFACE OF THE GLOBE AND ON A MAGNETIC Bar 


there must exist inside the earth a large 
magnet whose poles lay near the geo- 
graphical poles. 

Barlow, who was professor of mathe- 
maties at Woolwich from 1806 to 1847, 
and who made many valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of this subject, 
suggested the existence of eleetrie cur- 
rents passing around the earth’s sur- 
face from east to west as an explana- 
tion of the earth being itself a magnet 
—which by his day was generally ac- 
cepted as incontrovertible. 

It may be said that no explanation 
suggested has secured general acceptance 
as being completely satisfactor7. But, 
while this is so, much progress has un- 
doubtedly been made. 

In view of recent advances in physical 
science, it is especially interesting to 
notice Professor Barlow’s view that the 
earth is magnetized by surface electric 
currents circulating from east to west. 
Barlow’s hypothesis, although defective 
in not satisfactorily accounting for 
the existence of the conjectured elec- 
trie currents, is noteworthy as a sci- 
entifie argument. 

Early in the ninetventh century Arago 
and Ampére, two French scientists, whose 
names are specially associated with 
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electricity, discovered that magnetism is 
energetically induced in iron or steel 
if the latter is enclosed in a spiral coil 
of wire and an electric current is caused 
to flow through the wire. The process 
adopted. was to coil the wire from an 
electric battery around a glass tube, place 
the needle which it was desired to mag- 


netize inside the tube, and then pass the 


current. The needle is thus immediate- 
ly magnetized, the magnetization being 
temporary in the case of iron, but perma- 
nent in the case of steel. It was found 
that the nature of the poles formed in the 
extremities of a needle magnetized in 
this way depended on the manner in 
which the enclosing wire was spirally 
wound. Supposing the tube to be in a 
vertical position, with the wire coiled 
from top to bottom, and the current 
caused to traverse the coil from the top 
downwards, it was found that if, in its 
descending spiral course on the tube, the 
wire passed from right to left on the side 
of the tube turned towards the operator, 
the south-indicating pole of the magnet- 
ized needle occurred at the upper extrem- 
ity, the north-indicating pole «at the bot- 
tom. If, on the other hand, the wire 
was passed around the tube from left 
to right, the conditions otherwise being 
unchanged, the north-indicating pole was 
formed at the upper end of the needle, 
and the south-indicating pole at the 
lower end. It was thus found that the 


deciding cause as to which end of the 
needle was to point northward depended 
entirely on the apparently insignificant 
detail whether the course of the en- 
circling electric current was right to left 
or left to right. 

If, now, the earth is magnetized by 
electric currents passing from east to 
west, as suggested by Barlow, are such 
currents of the right to left or the left 
to right description? It will be seen at 
once by a glance at a globe or map that 
an east to west movement of an electric 
current on the earth is exactly equiva- 
lent, as seen from outer space, to a right 
to left passage of the flow of electricity. 
Thus, electric currents passing around 
the earth from east to west would, as in 
the case of the magnetization of the 
needle, give rise to the formation at the 
“top” or north of the earth of a south- 
indicating pole, and at the “ bottom” or 
south of the earth of a north-indicating 
pole. Now, as is well known, one of the 
first principles of magnetism is that un- 
like poles attract, and like poles repel. 
Consequently a south-indicating pole at 
the north of the earth would attract the 
north-indicating end of the needle, and a 
north-indicating pole at the south of the 
earth the south-indicating end of the 
needle. Thus, the existence of such 
electrie currents, as 3arlow surmised, 
would, if the substance of the earth be 
magnetizable, exactly meet the condi- 
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tions required to induce the magnetic 
needle to take up its position, generally 
speaking, northward and southward, and 
would be consistent also with the nee- 
dle’s directive tendency as regards its 
converse poles. 

Since Barlow’s time it has been dis- 
covered that when the sensitive magnetic 
needles of the observatories exhibit the 
tremulous agitation which is recognized 
as indicating the occurrence of what 
is called a “magnetic storm” there are 
invariably, at or about the same time, dis- 
plays of aurora and conspicuous spots on 
the sun. It has also been ascertained 
that the sun-spot period of about eleven 
years is recognizable in connection with 
magnetic disturbances. These facts have 
been accepted as proving, what other facts 
also indicate, that solar action is intimate- 
ly associated with terrestrial magnetism. 

The advances in electrical science, in 
its relation to nature, have of late years 
brought many to believe that the sun is 
our great storehouse of electricity: that 
the ether of surrounding space is electric 
in character, and that electricity itself 
may even be atomic in structure. 

Thus the sun, in pourimeg out light and 
heat, is believed to be also pouring out 
electricity, or electric energy, to all sur- 


rounding space. Whether in the form 
of waves of the surrounding ether or of 
physical particles, this electrical stream 
flows on to the earth on the side of the 
globe which is exposed to the sun. As 
the earth in its daily motion rotates east- 
ward, causing the sun apparently to pass 
around the earth daily in a westward 
direction, this stream or flow of elec- 
tricity is eaused to wind constantly 
around the earth in a westward direc- 
tion, a coil, se to speak, being completed 
in each daily rotation. Thus the mag- 
netization of the earth very probably 
results in a manner exactly analogous 
to that exnployed when a needle is mag- 
netized by an electric current through a 
right-handed spiral coil. 

The writer, in a small volume on this 
subject, issued in 1905, took occasion to 
point out the close similarity which the 
magnetization of the earth, in the man- 
ner indicated, bears to the method dis- 
covered by Arago and Ampére of mag- 
netizing iron or steel by means of an 
electric current. A copy of the book was 
presented to the distinguished physicist 
whose recent death the scientific world 
continues to deplore. In acknowledging 
the volume, Lord Kelvin took occasion 
to state very briefly his attitude in re- 
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gard to the recent progress of this 
branch of natural science. His letter is 
as follows: 
1s Eaton Pracz, S.W., 
27th Oct., 1905. 

Dear Six,—I thank you for the copy of 
your book on Terrestrial Magnetism, which 
you have kindly sent me. 

It has long seemed to many, and seems 
to be your opinion also, that terrestrial 
magnetism is attributable to influences con- 
nected with the rotary motion of the earth 
and ether. But present knowledge does not 
suffice to found any definite theory on that 
idea, Yours truly, KELVIN. 


From this view no careful inquirer can 
dissent. The facts, so far as known, 
suggest, but they by no means prove, 
that the earth is magnetized in the man- 
ner described—that is, through solar- 
electric influence in association with the 
earth’s rotation. 

There would seem to be reason for 
believing, at least tentatively, (1) that 
the earth in its physical structure con- 
sists to such an extent of magnetizable 
material that it is capable, as a whole, 
of being converted into a magnet; (2) 
that an electrical stream, or current, is 
received by the earth on the side ex- 
posed to the sun, which, through the 
earth’s rotation, is coiled around the 
earth from east to west, causing the earth 
to become an electro-magnet; (3) that 
the conversion of the earth into an 
electro-magnet in this manner is the 
cause of the directive tendency of the 
magnetic needle, both in declination and 
dip; while the diversities and peculiari- 
ties connected with the method of mag- 
netization are the cause of the constant 
changes and anomalies in the movements 
of the needle; and (4) that the method 
of magnetization, and the character of 
the exposure of the earth to the sun, and 


the irregularities of the earth itself in 
both form and composition, are the causes 
which decide the position of the ter- 
restrial magnetic poles and equator, 
and the changes which occur in rela- 
tion thereto. 

It might not unreasonably be supposed 
that the attraction exercised by the earth 
on the magnetic needle, or, we may say, 
on any magnet, whether great or small, 
would have a bearing on terrestrial 
gravity. We can well imagine that a 
magnetic bar under terrestrial attraction 
would require the exercise of greater 
power to keep it away from the attract- 
ing earth than a similar bar unmagnet- 
ized, and consequently that weight would 
be inereased by magnetization. This, 
however, is not the case. A magnetic 
needle, or magnetized bar, or any sim- 
ilar magnetic body, is so infinitely small 
compared with the earth that the earth’s 
magnetism acts on it as a “couple,”— 
that is to say, two opposite forces are 
in operation at the same time, counter- 
acting each other so far as interference 
with gravity is concerned, so that only the 
directive influence has full effect. We 
may suppose that the north magnetic 
pole is drawing the north-indicating end 
of the needle northward and repelling 
the opposite end with exactly the same 
force as the south magnetic pole is draw- 
ing the south-indicating end of the 
needle and repelling the north-indicating 
end. To take an extreme case, suppose 
the needle to be suspended at the north 
magnetic pole, and thus to be as far as 
possible away from the influence of the 
opposing power, then the north magnetic 
pole will certainly attract the north- 
indicating end of the needle with great 
effect, but with similar power it will 
repel the other extremity, so that even in 
this case gravity will be quite unaffected. 
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novelist had the common advan- 
tage of being Americans, and they 
met on such neutral ground as Eng- 
land, which refuses to call us foreigners, 
may be, for the purposes of argument, 


T ~ old novelist and the young 





é supposed to afford. Their differences be- 

gan with the fact that the old novelist 
; was going home, and the young novelist 
i was going to stay on. 


“Yes,” the young novelist contended, 
“life is so much denser over here. It 
isn’t only that there are more people to the 
acre, but there are more characteristics, 
more motives, more circumstances to the 
individual, and of course more incidents. 
1 don’t mean incidents of the gross, ma- 
terial sort that supplies excitement and 
anxiety to the hot polloi type of reader, 
but the collisions of varied temperaments, 
the refined catastrophes resulting from 
traits keeping their saliency through all 
the processes of culture, the dénoue- 
ments in which the threads of mani- 
fold intrigue are as clues running to 
the future as well as from the past of 
your persons.” 

a “Yes, that is all perfectly true,” the old 
a novelist asserted, with a provisional air. 

” “We seem, over there,” the young 
novelist continued, indicating the direec- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere, with a 
twist of his head, as he lay back in his 
chair, “to have a vast extent of oppor- 
tunity, which presents itself to me in the 
image of a race-course, where as soon as 
we are born we begin to try our speed, but 
not so much comparatively as positively. 
The course is so broad that we are almost 
without rivalry in our running. We have 
no common goal; we arrive, somehow, at 
what we each feel to be an ultimate point, 
and then we each feel that we have done 
our best; but whether it is the best of 
all, neither we nor the spectators are able 
to say. We have no standard, and there 
is no supreme recognition of any one of 
us as the supreme victor. We have no in- 
side or outside assurance that any one of 
Vou. CXVII.—No, 701,99 
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us is the first of his kind. But I don’t so 
much object io the fact that we are run- 
ning against time, instead of against one 
another, as to the fact that there is no 
more diversity among the spectators than 
there is rivalry among the runners. 
They are divinely lenient, but they also 
seem divinely indifferent. As I pant 
along the course, I see them thin, thin, 
like the figures of some immeasurable 
fresco in the flat, and not in the round 
as the figures are over here. When I 
have arrived at the end of my book, and 
review my characters, they also appear 
thin, thin, like figures in the flat. I sup- 
pose you would consider that a merit; 
you would call it being like life.” 

“Tf American life were really thin and 
flat, I should,” the old novelist said. 

“ And you don’t really see it so?” 

“Tn a sense, yes; but in a better 
sense, no.” 

“ But variety, complexity, density ?” 

“Yes, yes. But if I were speaking to 
myself instead of to you—” 

“Oh, do be frank! Regard me as 
personally, as pitilessly as you do your- 
self when you are morbid.” 

“Then I should say, make sure that 
the monotony, the incomplexity, the ten- 
uity are not subjective.” 

“ Ah, that’s good. I’ve wondered, some- 
times. But go on.” 

“No, that is far enough. But I should 
say that as we fill up more and more 
with the sparse figures from the ampler 
vacuity of the life outside of us, we 
begin to aceuse the environment, and 
to posit ourselves in wholly different 
cireumstanece where we see our native 
material as slighter than it really is. 
We no longer see it constructively; we 
see it critically; and that takes substance 
and vitality from it; reduces it from an 
object to a subject.” 

“T see,” the young novelist said, clos- 
ing his eyes to a line. 

“T congratulate you: I don’t see, my- 
self—yet,” the old novelist said. “ But 
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I hope I shall, as I keep on. I mean, or 
I am trying to mean, that every human 
being is of planetary content, of stellar 
eontent. When the human being is male 
and female, for so created He them, we 
have the double star revolving as one, 
and containing in its unified duality all 
the possibilities of love and life, of hate 
and death. Such stars do not contain 
less of these in the American firmament 
than they contain in the European firma- 
ment. Of course I am supposing the 
stellar pair to be of an equal intellectual 
and spiritval quality, whether they are in 
one firmament or the other.” 

“Ah, but that is just the question!” 
the young novelist exclaimed. “ Are 
they? Can they be?” 

“T should like to dodge the. question 
as you intend it. But I should answer 
boldly that they are of equal intellectual 
and spiritual interest.” 

“Do you really believe that?’ the 
young novelist demanded, with respectful 
incredulity. “If you will dump your 
metaphor and come down to business, can 
you say that the American man and wom- 
an, with the limited experience which 
ean come to them in our unlimited space, 
are as interesting as the English man 
and woman, with the unlimited expe- 
rience which comes to them in their 
limited space ?” 

“ Well,” the old novelist replied, “ that 
depends upon what you find interesting 
in people; upon whether you care more 
for the drama or for the theatre, for 
the action or for the scene. T’'ll allow— 
it would be folly to deny—that there are 
more social contacts on the more densely 
peopled English stage; but are there more 
vital encounters? I doubt it. Take such 
of the English novels as deal most with 
their social varieties and complexities, 
with their classes and the differences 
which their classes create: they are 
the most tiresome of their novels. The 
most delightful, the most interesting, 
are those which escape from their 
cramping conventions into the space and 
freedom of the simpler life, which is 
still ours on all the levels. Something 
like the space and freedom of that life, 
something essentially simple, if not the 
external simplicity of that life, is the 
fortunate conditioning of the supreme 
human experience with us. Whenever 
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we refuse the knowledge of this fact, and 
attempt what is vainly imagined to be 
society fiction, we produce a poor imita- 
tion of the poorer sort of English fiction, 
just as our endeavor for conventional 
society has resulted in an imitation of 
English society. This accounts for the 
want of convincingness in attempts at 
society fiction. They may be true copies 
of the copy, but the mind refuses to 
accept them because they are not repre- 
sentations of an original. If you were to 
offer pictures of scenes from Shake- 
speare’s plays in the theatre as examples 
of Shakespeare’s dramas, they would not 
satisfy, because they would be repre- 
sentations of representations.” 

“Yes, all that is true enough,” the 
young novelist contended. “ But I think 
the very truth of it tells in my favor. 
You have been saying that we have no 
variety, no abundance, of self-derived 
social forms, and that is just what I 
began by saying, or meaning. Our Amer- 
ican world, without authentic society, is 
lean, gaunt, bare. Fiction soon exhausts 
its little tale of types, and then gasps 
in the vast, airless, lifeless ambient.” 

“And what has happened with Eng- 
lish fiction? Every type in the apparent- 
ly endless variety of the social life here 
has been recognized again and again un- 
til you shrink in anguish from a fresh 
presentation of characters which have 
lost their novelty. The clubs, the sports, 
the cottages, the castles, the halls, the 
city houses, the suburban villas, have 
been as closely studied and as often shown 
as the people who live in them. Certain- 
ly there is no new thing under the Eng- 
lish sun; perhaps that is why he comes 
out so seldom; he will always see the 
old things.” 

“But that doesn’t prove that our 
gaunt, empty environment is not as shop- 
worn as I have said.” 

“No, it doesn’t. But it brings me to 
a point, which I fancy we shall not so 
easily agree on. I will grant you that 
the outside of our simpler life is as shop- 
worn as the outside of their complexer 
life. But I don’t see what you will gain 
by staying over here and exchanging one 
for the other. J should say that what 
fiction on both sides of the water had got 
to do was to pierce more than it has yet 
done below the surface. Our earliest 
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great fictionist had the instinct of this. 
The art of Hawthorne, in fact, went so 
deep that you knew his people by the 
look of their souls rather than their 
bodies. He is careful to give us an out- 
ward portrait of each, but you forget 
this, and they remain psychical, not phys- 
ical, presences, they affect us by what 
they are rather than by what they seem. 
I should say, if I were very bold, that 
this was what our conditions did for each 
of us. You complain that we appear 
thin, thin to you, like figures studied in 
the flat, and I have allowed you a cer- 
tain amount of reason in this. But I 
have now got to the point where I must 
ask whether you would not see them in 
the round if you looked deep enough, if 
you looked into their minds. I think 
you might. The fact is that if fiction 
is going to see us and show us truly, it 
must change its point of view.” 

“T get your meaning, I believe,” the 
young novelist replied. “ But in order 
to convince of the inside you have got 
first to persuade of the outside. Unless 
the will expresses itself in action there 
is no proof of the will. But I think the 
trouble is not so much with the tenuity 
of our figures as with the absence of 
background:in our life.” 

“ And what constitutes the background 
in life here in England? I suppose you 
will say the whole order of things: upper 
and middle and lower classes; clergy and 
laity; civilians and soldiers; lawyers and 
scientists; all the other divisions into 
which society is cast and fixed. But 
these divisions, which may be said to form 
a background, do not make for character, 
for personality. The man fitted into a 
groove has been pared of much of his 
individual outline; but the man who has 
fitted himself into a groove has done so 
because he has found a groove of his 
size; and I hope that will always be the 
case with Americans. It is what will 
forever keep them interesting—the most 
interesting people in the world, if you 
look on the inside and not the outside 
of them. You say that our careers are 
positive and not comparative; but there 
I think you are wrong. They seem mere- 
ly positive because the competition that 
enters is not an obstacle, but an incentive; 
it is emulation; and each arrives un- 
hindered at whatever point his native 
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force can carry him to. There is with us 
more qualification for the end achieved 
than there is with any other people. I 
don’t mean that we are naturally more 
gifted; but the state of things is so much 
more fluid. To put it crudely, caste, 
which in England fixes the destiny of 
nine men out of ten, has nothing to do 
with destiny in our conditions. We have 
some round men in square holes, of 
course; but so few that it is a matter 
of surprise with the English how well 
our affairs are managed by men who are 
apparently not selected by authority for 
their places in life. The fact is they are 
self-selected, else they would not be in 
them; whereas in this older civilization 
they are selected by others, and crammed 
into their round holes or their square 
holes because they are of this class or 
that family, and without regard to their 
natural shape.” 

“Now,” the young novelist declared, 
“you are getting on the moral ground, 
the social ground. Keep to the esthetic 
ground, please, and say why their round 
men in square holes are not fitter for 
fiction than our self-selected rotundities 
in their cireular orifices. As material 
they are in fact perpetually interesting, 
while our material is interesting only in 
the process of self-selection. Mind, I am 
not saying that the English system is 
right and ours is wrong; I have nothing 
to do with that. I say that the English 
system produces a greater variety of more 
constantly interesting types.” 

“Yes, if they had not had their edges 
all worn out by wobbling round in their 
misfit holes, and by being taken up and 
handled by generations of novelists! How 
tired one has got of them all! The 
soldier, the statesman, the scholar, the 
diplomat, the local gentleman, the local 
nobleman, the local clergyman, the local 
solicitor, the peasant, the shopkeeper, the 
doctor, the agitator, the preacher—all 
the square men in the round holes, even 
the round men in the round holes—how 
blunted and dulled and defaced they are 
with the novelists’ use! But take our 
fellows, with the delicious feel of their 
keen angles, their sharp edges, the thrill 
of their fresh emotions, the glow of 
their modern ambitions, the leap of the 
achievement that fits them into the holes 
for which nature shaped them from their 
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birth! We, we only, are the free men, 
the men free to choose their career and to 
run it. Of course, one leaves out of the 
count the vast mass of those who are the 
slaves of condition, and one includes only 
the masters of circumstance. But so long 
as the rough work of our American world 
is done by the various sorts of aliens, we 
need only count the natives, the masters 
of circumstance, and not the slaves of 
condition. It seems to me, my dear young 
friend, that you are trying to shirk the 
task for which you were sent into the 
world. I am taking it for granted that 
you are @ square man, and that you are 
looking about for the round hole of the 
English novelist as something you can 
slip into easily, and be more comfortable 
in. But don’t flatter yourself; you will 
find the process of wearing off your edges 
extremely trying. What you ought to do is 
to go home and grapple fearlessly with the 
empty native ambient. You have already 
recognized that it is very sparsely peo- 
pled; that its interests are elemental and 
its motives few. But if you will begin 
to deal with them you will find them of 
a size commensurate with the environ- 
ment. If you penetrate their interiors 
you will discover whole new worlds of 
spirituality, of personality. You have 
been looking at them with alien eyes, 
with the glasses which we have got 
on over here, and which show the out- 
sides of men—their social shells, rubbed 
smooth by the social shells round them, 
and hardened against community of 
thought. But use the eyes you were born 
with, and with which we pierce to 
one another’s hearts, we Americans, like 
the children of one family, eager for 
intimaey, and hospitably open to curi- 
osity. So far, such realism as we have 


had has been oecupied in recognizing the 
varying aspects of our life; the new real- 
ism must concern itself with the inspects 
—with the psychical physiognomies which 
our earlier, our Hawthornian magic un- 
veiled. You must—” 

“Do you remember what was said by 
the criticism which killed my last—my 
first—book ?” the young novelist demand- 
ed. “One American critic said that he 
did not see why I should have labored so 
hard to make my readers believe that my 
action took place in Massachusetts when 
it might as easily have happened in Asia 
Minor from anything national in my 
characters. An English critic accused 
me of being one of those fellow country- 
men of his who have tried to pass them- 
selves off for Americans by using a 
spurious Yankee parlance counterfeited 
from study of the Biglow Papers: the 
characters were all essentially cockney. 
If you will recall the book you will ac- 
knowledge that it realized the very ideal 
of a psychologized American ambient— 
But perhaps you haven’t read it?” 

“Well,” the old novelist confessed, 
“not yet. But I am going to put it into 
my bag for the voyage home, and I shall 
be all the more interested—”’ 

At this the young novelist seemed to 
become very embittered, and he said, ap- 
parently with the wish to entrap his 
elder, “I would like to know how you 
would apply your principles of a new 
American fiction to the study of the 
American woman, who can’t very well be 
left out.” 

“ Ah,” the old novelist said. “TI hadn’t 
reached that phase of the subject yet. 
But at a venture I should say, Very 
easily; for what the American woman 
outwardly seems, that she inwardly is.” 
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HE distinction made by De Quincey 
between the literature of power and 
that of knowledge—that is, of in- 
formation,—though often quoted by writ- 

ers of to-day, was more pertinent to his 
own generation than to ours. He began 
his literary career when in poetry a new 
creative era was at its height, while in 
prose the didactic habit of the preceding 

century still persisted, especially in the 
writings of philosophers and men of 
science, whose speculations and discover- 
ies were conveyed in strictly formal terms 
as much in contrast with the quaint and 
imaginative diseursions of Bacon and 

Sir Thomas Browne in the sixteenth 
century as with the illuminative exposi- 
tions of Olerk-Maxwell, Faraday. Tyn- 

dall, and Herbert Spencer a generation 
later. With the writers of our own time 
in the same field, such as John Fiske 
and William James, the contrast is still 
more striking. 

It would never occur to us to eall a 
formal treatise literature in any sense. 
Yet analysis, description, scientific ex- 
position, criticism, and narrative, which, 
as formally presented, do not belong to 
literature, may by imaginative power and 
insight be lifted to that dignity, while 
the novel, which ought always to have 
that exaltation, may be an utterly feeble 
and insignificant production, or, even 
if interesting and important in its matter, 
being devoid of imagination, may fall 
short of the distinction. 

There is really no literature but the 
literature of power, which in our day 
covers an immense and varied field. The 
thoughtful reader finds himself engaged, 
during every waking moment he can 
spare for books and periodicals, by some 
embodiment or interpretation of life 
which has imaginative value, appealing 
to his higher curiosity and to his most 
widely varied tastes. His newspaper is 
not merely a chronicle; it charges the 
day’s doings with their meaning and 
tendency, investing incident and circum- 








stance with the guise and 


of fancy 
humor; even the reporter—who may be a 
budding novelist—does not fail of the 
picture; and well equipped crities disclose 
with varying degree of charm the freshly 


emergent novelties in science, literature, 
society, art, and even archeology. His 
magazines, of which there are so many, 
and so many that are good, deepen the 
best of these satisfactions and offer him, 
in fiction and essay, a store of imagina- 
tive literature, richer, more diversified, 
and of a higher order than was ever be- 
fore thus current in the world. In books, 
the whole treasury of human literature 
is at his command, and so much of the 
best of it is of his own generation that 
he will find in this alone the full comple- 
ment of his culture, including the truest 
interpretation of the past. 

All this is literature with the stamp 
of imagination upon it. Very little of it 
that is contemporary will ever meet the 
eyes of a future generation. The eminent 
writers of the past who have won im- 
mortality did not strive for it; they 
were helped to it through features which 
our writers have missed or repudiated— 
impressive accessories, association with 
heroic or religious themes, and, in times 
when there were few authors of any note, 
a singular assurance of prosperity with 
many generations. Their intrinsic excel- 
lence, which is undisputed, while an in- 
dispensable condition to lasting fame, 
would not alone have sufficed to save them 
from oblivion. 

Our writers, unconsciously, it is true, 
but perseveringly, court evanescence. 
That is the course of evolution in Nature. 
The inorganic endures, but all living 
things pass, and return only in their suc- 
cessors. Never the same harvest blooms 
again. As literature comes nearer to life 
it partakes more of its evanescence, which, 
in the case of humanity, is more pro- 
nounced than it is in Nature. This com- 
parative disadvantage, as it seemed to our 
predecessors, found a partial compensa- 
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tion in the durable monuments of art. 
But we do not look upon it as such a dis- 
advantage, and instead of seeking dura- 
bility we promote mutation and expedite 
the passing. 

The word “duration” suggests hard- 
ness, immovable permanence, the stability 
of Cathay. Men were used to think of 
eternity as endless duration. Now we 
have come to think of it as a quality of 
the psychical life. Water wears away 
and outwears the rock. Only that which 
freely flows, which is mobile, quick in 
change and passage, can have real sta- 
bility. Our modern conservatism is not 
a clinging to old modes, a plea for 
stereotyped fashions; it is rather a plea 
for time—however brief the moment—in 
which to change. The obstinacy of the 
old conservatism, a protest against muta- 
tion, insured the ruin, through brittleness 
or rot, of all it sought to preserve, leading 
the way to precisely the same meaningless 
dust or refuse that iconoclasm leaves in 
its wake. Iconoclasm, therefore, belongs 
wholly to the past—to those periods in 
which its precipitate corrosions were in- 
vited; in our day the general sense waits 
upon conservatism and deprecates de- 
struction of values. The stability of our 
civilization is secured by those mutations 
which are a distinctive feature of modern 
constructive organization. The destruc- 
tion of values by war is coming to be 
looked upon as an intolerable barbarism. 

To expedite the passing is the law of 
our modern life. We reinforce all sane 
and wholesome currents, all that are not 
impelled by rages and hatreds, and in 
time shall thus prevent the waste and 
futility of attempts to sustain decrep- 
itudes. Even in our pathology we stim- 
ulate fevers and send after disease its 
own specific virus or, what is better, pre- 
veniently anticipate it by the same means 
—so clearing the stream. 

All of our life which has for us beauty, 
interest, and meaning is made up of 
evanescences, of things that are passing 
and which we willingly let pass. This is 
as true of past generations as of our own, 
and those generations found in the shift- 
ing scenes and situations a by no means 
stinted share of human delights and satis- 
factions; but for us the phenomena are 
different. Life, so generous for them, is 
yet for us far more abundant and varied 


in its bounty, and we have quite another 
perspective of its real values. They were 
more exacting, formal, and tenacious in 
the outward conduct of life, and more 
jealously guarded a visible integrity. We 
have more faith in life, confident of its 
inward harmony, and let it freely flow, 
seeking its own levels; we are not afraid 
of inconsistency, and readily give up the 
outward for an invisible integrity. We 
are sure of our harmony and do not strain 
to keep it at high pitch; chaos will not 
ensue upon our relaxation. Ours is not 
the burden of Atlas. Souls will not be 
lost for lack of our inquisition. Yet the 
currents of the world’s life, thus freely 
flowing, are strong enough for their own 
issues and for the salvation of all who 
yield to them. Response to the truth is 
more important than that old mistaken 
sense of responsibility to which more 
than half of the almost unthinkable cruel- 
ties of the past were due. 

Literature as well as life has been re- 
leased from an unnatural strain through 
our new sense of values. Walls are for the 
garden, not the garden for walls; and our 
real life, certainly our real literature, is | 
wholly concerned with the garden and 
with its living and evanescent flowers and ‘| 
fruits. Formerly tke imagination dwelt 
in the house of Fame, exalting heroic or 
saintly deeds and personalities; now it 
is not busy with things that are mem- 
orable or monumentally lasting; it dwells 
in the house of Life. The phenomena 
which appeal to it and which engage its 
powers do not crystallize in fixed external 
features or traits, are always in flux and 
have no permanence, are, therefore, not 
matters of record in memorial, but, being 
moments of mind and heart or, at their 
firmest, moods that take shapes as clouds 
do in the sky, have no statics and are 
caught only in passing. Such moments 
er moods have, in all times, made the 
best part of human life—the very life 
of life—but not the best on the same 
psychical plane as ours, and, therefore, 
not having the same high esteem in 
critical appreciation or in imaginative 
selection. The values which our present 
generation most cherishes in literature 
have not distinguished the literature and, 
still less, the art of former ages. 

Even in our interpretation of the past 
we seek, as far as possible, to get back 





























of the memorial, back of those things 
which formerly seemed most worthy 
of record, and so made up the body of hu- 
man history; yet if we were successful, 
we should not find psychical phenomena 
of the same order as those which abound 
in our modern life, and which have our 
preference as imaginative motives because 
of their higher interest and excitement— 
more than compensating those we have 
surrendered. If every part of the world’s 
life were brought within the full opera- 
tion of this dynamic psychical harmony, 
we should have as reasonable a millen- 
nium as we could hope for—and should 
no longer make history, certainly not after 
the mayner of former generations. Al- 
ready we are puzzled how fitly to com- 
memorate a three hundred years old 
poet, we are so tired of outward monu- 
ments. For records shall we hereafter 
be obliged to content ourselves with those 
of commerce and industry and athletics, 
of the best sellers in the book market, 
of the speed of automobiles and ocean 
liners, the flights of air-ships, and the 
long-windedness of Congressional speech- 
makers, or of the applause given to Presi- 
dential candidates in political conven- 
tions? All these are fluctuating enough 
to meet the modern note of change and 
of absolute contemporaneity, but have no 
psychical significance and no imaginative 
value; they belong to the mere routine 
of journalism. 

Each new generation suffices more and 
more for itself, and, whatever regard it 
may have for antiquity, it has little for 
an invisible posterity—none at all for any 
glory that posterity may confer upon it. 
It is faithfully reflected in its imagina- 
tive literature—in that portion of it which 
is either an interpretation or representa- 
tion of contemporary life. What matter 
if the next generation, in its own self- 
sufficiency, is oblivious of the reflection, 
and treats this passing literature as in a 
palimpsest, writing its own above it? 

There is another portion of literature 
in each generation, not so entirely con- 
temporary in its aim, but, as in the case 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s fiction, linking 
itself with the past, while wholly modern 
in its psychical method and meaning. 
We should say that modernity is with 
Mrs. Ward a passion, whatever the back- 
ground of her work. This class of lit- 
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erature is especially important for its 
eulture-values. Whether on that account 
it will last any longer is by no means cer- 
tain. It may be that we have reached 
the time when even the torch-bearers are 
illuminated only by the passing flame. 

But there remains still another kind 
of imaginative literature—a more uncon- 
scious, indeed an absolutely spontaneous, 
manifestation of genius, and more dis- 
tinetively creative than any other. In 
our day it is sure to be fiction, and just 
because it is so purely creative it is pro- 
foundly and inevitably interpretative. We 
speak of it as if it were actually in evi- 
dence, but we should rather say that 
there are in certain works of fiction of 
our time, beginning with the early novels 
of Thomas Hardy, indications of it, 
samples showing its kind rather than 
works fully illustrating its possibilities. 
Thus we have in one writer a native 
quaintness of characterization which has 
fascinated European as well as American 
readers, but lacking in might of thought 
or feeling; in another, might enough of 
humor and fancy to have made his name 
known in the most secluded nook of Chris- 
tendom; in another, the power beyond any 
one in her generation to create living 
men and women; in another, just begin- 
ning her career, a plain portraiture which 
sometimes seems like a bravura of real- 
ism; and in still another, this realistic 
representation made especially significant 
by a subtle imagination. In all the work 
coming within the class now under con- 
sideration perhaps that of Thomas Hardy 
and Mark Twain comes nearest to a large 
and significant realization of the possi- 
bilities of the new literature. 

This kind of imaginative creation we 
do not associate with culture-values. It is 
all modern—could indeed only spring up 
in our time; but we do not look upon the 
creators of it as passing on the torch— 
they have no place in that light-bearing 
procession. When we read Conrad’s Lord 
Jim or Kenneth Grahame’s Golden Age, 
we do not give them a definite place in 
the course of human culture, as we do 
the writings of Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Henry James. 
This kind of work seems, in a way, al- 
most dateless, as Mrs. Mary Wilkins 
Freeman’s stories seem. 

Tf we are to be surprised by some new 
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Immortal, he will come in this dateless 
fashion, like a Melchisedec, “ without 
generation or length of days.” And we 
are,. not altogether without hope, looking 
for him, or, it may as well be, for her. 
This coming author will be a modern of 
the moderns—it is only thus that he can 
surprise his contemporaries, ourselves or 
those who come after us. His genius may 
remind us of the greatest of the old Im- 
mortals—of Shakespeare or, as Hardy’s 
did when it first dawned upon us, of the 
Greek masters of tragedy; but it will not 
come in the guise of any of these. He 
will not be compared as to excellence with 
writers past or present so that criticism 
can point out that in this or that respect 
he is in the advance. He will not be 
praised for his subtle analysis or his ex- 
quisite art. Without any of the tricks 
of the showman, any theatrical poses or 
effects, or any such masterfulness as will 
lose him the reader’s intimacy, he will 
have the large appeal and be popular. 

We cannot give away the secret of such 
an author’s charm, or combination of 
charms, since he is to be a surprise, the 
Unprecedented, dealing with the un- 
precedented phenomena of the new world 
which his creative and interpretative 
imagination shall discover. Psychical 
phenomena, surely—that way must lie 
the supreme excitement, play, humor, 
and enchantment. 

In the mean time—that is, while we 
are still awaiting the emergence of a 
genius which shall fully illustrate the 
possibilities that we hopelessly attempt 
to define—we must listen to the tiresome 
complaint of the mediocrity of contem- 
porary literature 

Every modern advantage which we may 
reasonably consider an excellence, as in- 
dicating an advance in our departure 
from the life and literature of the past, 
seems to involve just that kind of dis- 
advantage which makes for mediocrity. 
We might therefore infer that mediocrity 
itself is the distinctive excellence of mod- 
ernity. And such it is negatively—that 
is, as precluding certain kinds of su- 
periority. But it has only this negative 
virtue. Mediocrity invites disaster to lit- 
erature and to every other human interest 
not sordidly material. Our hope is in our 
belief that the mediocrity characterizes 
only the outward fashions of our life; 


that the appearance of a dead level is due 
only to the absence of the kind of emi- 
nences which we have repudiated; that 
some new psychical sovereignty or com- 
pulsion—more native to life, more vitally 
uplifting and significant—has displaced 
that mock show of mastery which, in the 
past, has proved wholly inadequate to a 
full realization of humanity. 

The manifestation of this less obvious 
but only real aristocracy seems to us to 
be shown in our life and in our literature. 
But there is room for its more buoyant 
expression, for the ampler expansion of 
its power—such as shall expel the word 
“mediocrity ” from the eritic’s vocab- 
ulary. This consummation cannot be 
reached in our fiction—and it is there 
that it must be realized—by finesse of art 
or any masterful legerdemain of treat- 
ment, by study or by mental or emo- 
tional stress, and, least of all, by reversion 
to old methods and motives. It may 
come, as we have intimated, through some 
exceptional genius which will give to our 
era such distinction as Shakespeare gave 
the Elizabethan and Dickens the Vic- 
torian; or a group of writers may emerge, 
each in his separate and distinct emi- 
nence, whose genius shall fully illustrate 
the imaginative values of the new order 
with such creative power as shall bring 
on the Summer of our literature, in its 
glowing light and brooding heat; its 
expanse and abundance as well as variety 
and free play under loftier skies; its nat- 
ural excess, through reinforcement with- 
out exaggeration—showing that a psy- 
chical realism involves supreme excite- 
ment and passion; dramatic movement 
without theatrical show; the pulsation, 
vibrancy, and full volume of life. 

We are not confessing to the weakness 
of our new literature, which we do not 
regard as either mediocre or anzmic, 
though we are looking for better ex- 
amples of its strength. Probably the 
complaining critie might more justly be 
brought to the confessional, so blind does 
he seem to values not ‘meeting expecta- 
tions based on an old habit of judg- 
ment. Criticism is apt to lag far behind 
creative power, as it did in the days of 
Jeffrey and Keats. Ours is not a period 
of transition, in respect of the attitude 
of the imaginative writer, but one of 
waiting for his mightiest achievement. 
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BY BESSIE 


‘ g COULD have an arm broke as well as 
not now,” said the head of the Flick 
inger family, jovially, to his wife one 
night after supper. 

“What fool notion’s took you now?” in- 
quired his wife, sharply. 

‘My money’s in,” cried he, jubilantly. 

‘In where?” 

‘The bank—my bank.” 

‘What's that got to do with havin’ an 
arm broke?” questioned his wife. 

‘Why, I could have an arm broke now 
and stand the expense,’ explained Pa. 

‘We've got thirty-five dollars in the bank.” 


‘I dun’no’ but you ought to ‘a’ 
out’n the bank,” worried Ma. 

‘Where'd you ’a’ put that much money 
in this house?” 

“I'd ’a’ found a place.” 

‘Name one,” grunted Pa, incredulously. 

“Td ’a’ put it in my Mother Hubbard 
pocket.” 

‘A fool ’d find it there,” jeered Pa. 

‘Who'd ever expect to find even a penny 
in a woman’s pocket; and who could find a 
woman’s pocket, anyway?” 

‘There’s summat in that,” 
admitted her husband; “ but 
I couldn’t have my money in 
a safer place than the Na- 
tional ‘Merchants’.” 

“T dun’no,” said Ma, anx- 
iously; “ it kinder seems to me 
as if we was goin’ to lose it— 
since it’s gone into a bank.” 

This somewhat dampened 
Pa’s ardor, though he had un- 
limited confidence in the Na- 
tional Merchants’, which he 
proudly called “my _ bank.” 
And his account slowly crept 
up to five hundred dollars; for 
he had finished paying the in- 
stalments on his home and 
was out of debt. 


kept it 


‘My rheumatism is a- 
grumblin’ again,” he _ an- 
nounced one night, “and the 
boss says I oughter git into 


a warmer climate for a few 
months.” 
“But the expense—” began 


Ma. 
“We've got the money in 

the bank,” he reminded. 
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* And there’s the place we want to keep 
it,” put in his wife, prudently. 

* Bistle’s folks is goin’ to Californy this 
winter, and I half promised we'd go with ‘em.” 

‘We won't do no such thing,” contra- 
dicted Ma; “it *d eat up all we've saved.” 

‘But it might cure my rheumatiz. Be- 
sides, I need a vacation.” 

* Then take a few days off 
advised his wife. 

‘It’s 
new thoughts 
tained Pa, 
factory and 
my life.” 

‘But it worries 


and rest up,” 
a-seein’ new things 
that rests a 
“I've been 
never had 


and a-gettin’ 
feller,’ main 
peggin’ along in the 
no vacation in all 


me to think of usin’ 
what little we've got, on a foolish trip.” 

‘Nothin’ to worry about; you take a 
vacation to git away from worry,” stated Pa. 

The next morning his wife said: “I dun’- 
no, Pa, but if your rheumatiz don’t let 
up, and you still have a hankerin’ to go, 
but what you’d better; for if you'd git sick 
for lack of a vacation, how'd I feel then? 
It’s your money.” 
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“Hurray!” shouted Pa. “Californy for 
me.” And they then and there began talk- 
ing over plans. And Pa tasted a’l the de- 
lightful sweets of anticipation. 

Rut somehow, as the time drew near for 
the journey, Pa Flickinger was nov so cheer- 
ful as he had been; as soon as he knew he 
could go he unaccountably lost interest in 
the trip. 

Gravely one evening he read the daily 
paper, wading laboriously through the locals 
and the long-winded, non-committal, clipped 
editorials. Suddenly he tightened his grasp 
on the paper, and with staring eyes groaned 
and shook his head. 

“What's wrong?” demanded Ma. 

“T make out,” said Pa, running his finger 
frantically down a column of figures, “ that 
the National Merchants’ Bank has failed. 
They ain't got nothin’ to pay up with.” 

“°Tain’t so bad as if we was starvin’.” 

“ But you don’t take it in,” eried her 
husband. “My bank has failed—failed !” 

“T do, too, take it in,” sighed Ma, “ but 
I wa'’n’t unprepared for it—banks always 
fail.” 

“ But think of the men back of it,” urged 
the head of the house; “ my boss!” 

“It's always the bank that’s run by the 
honestest men that fails first—I’ve noticed,” 
observed Ma, dryly. 

“IT can’t make it seem right,” growled Pa, 
despairingly. 

“*Tain't right,” returned his wife; “ but 
if you'd put that roll of bills in my Mother 
Hubbard pocket we'd ’a’ had ’em yet.” 

“T was a thunderin’ fool not to give ’em 
to you,” Pa blamed himself; then he added, 
brightening: “Now we can’t go to Cali- 
forny as we planned—no small gain with- 
out some great loss. Still, I'd like yet 
to take a vacation; I’m gettin’ turrible 
tired of the grind at the factory—I need 
a change.” 

“Then go over to Chicago and visit your 
half-sister Lobelia,” advised Ma, “I don’t 
want you gettin’ sick for lack of a vacation.” 

“Too fur away,” disapproved Pa. “I 
couldn't git home at night.” 

“How'd you ‘a’ got home at night if 
you'd gone to Californy?” 

“TI suppose I'd ’a’ stuck it out in a 
strange bed,” allowed Pa. 

“You might go somewheres on the inter- 
ruban,” suggested Ma. 

“Interburban, you mean,” he corrected. 
“That's jest the thing; go down to South 
Bend in the mornin’ and come home afore 
dark.” 

“Not much of a vacation,” depreciated 
Ma. “And you'd git all fagged out tryin’ 
to see somethin’ where there ain’t nothin’ 
to see.” 

* Ever been to the Bend?” inquired her 
husband, offhand. 

“No, nor neither have you. But if you 
want a vacation, why don’t you take a day 
off, lay on the lounge, eat light, and rest 
up—that ‘d do you good.” 

“T ain’t so fagged,” explained Pa; “but my 
spirits is a little ravelled out—’pears like.” 


“Well, if it don’t rain Saturday—and it 
rains eight days in every week now—mebbe 
we'll go. I'd like to git it over.” 


“ Gee!” said Pa, as they started for South 
Bend Saturday merning, “I feel as light 
as a feather. My vacation’s workin’ all 
right.” 

In a pleasant whirl of anticipation the 
two took the interurban car at St. Joe 
for South Bend, and went speeding swiftly 
through the country, among strange farms 
and alluring white roads. 

“Here we are,” shouted Pa, jovially, as 
they left the car at South Bend, “ set down 
in the heart of a great city. We'll take this 
interburban station for our headquarters. 
And we'd better keep on this one street 
mostly; it ‘ll save findin’ ourselves lost.” 

“T’ve got my heart set on seein’ the ten- 
cent store,” declared Ma. “ Mis’ Bistle says 
it’s a- sight. What say?” 

“Sure we'll take it in,” responded Pa; 
“we're here to see the sights. Let’s pike 
along till we find it.” 

“In we go,” he cried, recklessly, when 
they reached the place. In the artificially 
lighted store a tumultuous piano deadened 
the elatter of the surging shoppers as Mrs. 
Flickinger started on her tour of inspection. 

When she came back to the main entrance 
she found her husband still there, absorbed 
in front of the post-card counter, with a 
crowd that was clawing and hooking out 
cards in frenzied haste. 

“Pa, they’ve got coat-hangers back there, 
two for five cents.” 

“No!” shouted Pa, incredulously; “ they 
eouldn’t afford it.” 

“It give me a turn,” admitted his wife; 
“but it says so on the card.” 

“Why didn’t you git a couple?” inquired 
Pa, with masculine generosity. 

“We're so pizen poor after losin’ all that 
money—” 

“ Shucks!” laughed Pa. “Here’s ten cents ; 
git two. Bring back the other nickel. I 
might need a little change.” 

She hurried anxiously away, as if the 
wooden coat-hangers might melt in the 
mean time. 

Pa was still turning over post-cards when 
his wife returned smiling with her pur- 
chase. “Blamed if I don’t send this one,” 
he said, sheepishly. 

“Who to?” cried Ma, astonished. 

“My boss, Mr. Peyton.” 

“Land o’ Goshen!” began Ma, depre- 
ciatively, “what ever put that into your 
head?” 

“T saw him git a card from Senator 
Preston from Europe, and Mr. Peyton was 
as tickled as a kid.” 

“Yes, to git a card from a big-bug on 
t’other side of the world. But you saw the 
boss last night, and you'll see him agin 
Monday mornin’—” 

“ What’s that got to do with it?” asked Pa. 

“Tt don’t look bright.” 

“Tt don’t need to look bright,” stoutly de- 
fended Pa; “but it looks friendly.” 
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“T ean tell you beforehand 
that he won't care anything 
about hearin’ from you; if you 
want to waste two cents on a 
post-eard, go on; you earn 
the money.” 

‘I'd never miss the money,’ 
returned Pa, easily; “and Mr. 
Peyton ‘d be tickled to death to 
git a post-card from. me. I 
know Mr. Peyton. He'd say, 
‘Hello! how did Flickinger git 
way up there?’ Then he'd see 
it signed, ‘A. Flickinger and 
Wife, and he’d know we was 
havin’ a little outin’.” 

“No use puttin’, ‘and Wife,” 
objected Ma. 

“That ‘ll show him I 
sneakin’ a holiday with 
stenographer,” explained Pa. 

* Land livin’! sten- 
ographer ?” 

- Nobody "ss: jest a joke. I’m 
goin’ to send him this here post- 
ecard with the kittens on,” de- 
cided Pa. 

*‘ Humblest 
paraged Ma. 
‘But it ‘ll tickle 
assured her; 
fond of cats.” 

“ on the card, 
are seven, ”’ read Ma. 
mean?” 

* Seven 
V'll take 
clerk. 

Then he hunted up 
sent his card at once. 

‘You act if there wasn't a 
remarked Ma. 

“Now Mr. Peyton ‘Il git the card this 
afternoon afore we're home,’ explained her 
husband. 

After the post-card was sent they walked 
up and down the main thoroughfare, with 
eautious excursions into side streets; but 
they never got far from the station—in fact, 
they ate their dinner there, which they had 
brought with them in a basket. 

At four o’clock they sank gratefully down 
on the narrow seats of the interurban, home- 
ward bound. 

“T feel like a sure-enough tourist now, 
all right, all right,” Pa confided to his wife, 
when they were about half way home; 
“dirty hands and face, clothes all gaumed 
up, and havin’ a sharp attack of post-card 
fever; but I'll be fresh as a freak Monday 
mornin’ to return to work.” 

“ We've had a pretty good time,” admitted 
Ma, “and I’m beginnin’ to draw a straight 
breath now that the trip’s most over; still, 
| can’t help but worry for fear somethin’ 
might happen yet—” 

“Can't nothin’ happen,” broke in Pa, stub- 
bornly. “The interburban’s as safe as—” 
He was going to say, from force of habit, 
“the National Merchants’ Bank,” when a 
strange clanging and crashing and bumping 
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TAKE THIS'N,”’ HE SAID TO THE WAITING CLERK 


broke harshly on their ears above the ac- 
customed noises of travel. Scared passen- 
gers jumped to their feet, and many climbed 
on to the seats. ; 

After a great lurching and wabbling and 
groaning, the car stopped half way down a 
sandy embankment, still right side up, with 
out a soul being hurt. Ahead the rails 
were sunken into the creek, for the recent 
heavy rains had undermined the road-bed. 

The wildest consternation prevailed, while 
the Flickingers and the other 
scrambled out of the car. 

“How'll we git home 
Ma, despairingly. 

“ There'll be ways,” answered Pa, vaguely. 

But they soon learned that it would be 
several hours before a relief car could reach 
them. In the mean time a drizzling rain 
had set in. And the waited 
best they could. 

“Tf I'd ‘a’ used my own judgment we'd 
never ’a’ come on this fool chase,’ blamed 
Ma. 

And Pa Flickinger began to think that 
his vacation was turning out miserably, 
when above them along the curving white 
road came a great red touring-ecar at high 
speed, and rolled up to the wreck. 

“Hello, Flickinger! Are you folks hurt? 
Don’t worry, Mrs. Flickinger. I came on 
purpose to get you.” And Mr. Peyton, Pa’s 
employer, bundled the two into his auto- 
mobile and started home. 

“ Providence must ’a’ sent you, all right, 
all right, Mr. Peyton,” said Ma, gratefully. 

“It was the post-card,” answered the boss. 
“I'd just tacked it up and got over laughing 


passengers 


now ?” 


questioned 
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passengers a 





HE BUNDLED THE TWO 


at the kittens, when somebody telephoned 
in about the wreck, and I started right up 
here, for Flickinger wrote that you were 
coming home on the four-o’clock car. And 
[ saw by the way it was signed that he had 
his wife with him; so I thought I'd better 
come. I hope you didn’t have much time to 
worry, Mrs. Flickinger.” 

‘I didn’t have much time to worry, but 
I worried turrible what time I had,” she 
acknowledged. 

“And a little post-card shall find ’em,” 
laughed Pa. “And I’d say that this here 


INTO HIS AUTOMOBILE 


had been a vacation without a blot if it 
wa’n’t for that lost five hundred dollars.” 

“ What’s that?” inquired Mr. Peyton. 
Then Pa explained about the bank. 

“No, sir; the National Merchants’ has 
not failed,” declared the boss, emphatically. 

“But I saw it in the paper,” affirmed 
Pa, doggedly. 

“What you saw in the paper was just 
the yearly statement of the bank; you can 
get your money any time you want it.” 

‘1 could git an arm broke now, Ma,” 
grinned Pa, by way of a joke. 





The Anxious Farmer 


BY BURGES 


|" was awful long ago 

That | put those seeds around; 
And I guess I ought to know 

When | stuck ’em in the ground. 
*Cause I noted down the day 

In a little diary book,— 
It’s gotten losted somewheres, and 

1 don’t know where to look. 


But I’m certain anyhow, 
They’ve been planted "most a week; 
And it must be time by now 
For their little sprouts to peek. 
They've been watered every day 
With a very speshul care, 
And once or twice I’ve dug ’em up, to 
See if they was there. 


JOHNSON 


I fixed the dirt in humps, 
Just the way they said I should; 
And T crumbled all the lumps 
Just as finely as I could. 
And I found a nangle-worm 
A-poking up his: head,— 
He maybe feeds on seeds and such, 
And so | squushed him dead. 


A seed’s so very small, 
And dirt all looks the same;— 
How can they know at all 
The way they ought to aim? 
And so I'm waiting ‘round 
In case of any need; 
A farmer ought to do his best for 
Every single seed! 
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Her Endorsement 


*6 ADAM,” said the 
: teller of a bank in 
Baltimore to a woman 
who had handed him a 
cheek to cash—** madam, 
; you have forgotten to 


li endorse.” 4 td 
, A worried smile came yp 
=” to the woman’s face; i} 
5 but she took back the / 


paper and wrote some- 
thing on the back 
thereof. 

When again the teller 
looked at the check he 
found that the woman 
had endorsed as follows: 

“ The Bank has 
always paid me _ what- 
ever it owed, and you 
need have no worry. 
Therefore, I endorse this 
check. 

‘Very truly yours, 

* ANNA M. BLANK.” 
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Unfortunate 


Mrs. Own. “I’m afraid your daughter will be an old 
maid,” 
Mr. Own. “ Why?” 


can’t help hooting at the idea.” 














Mrs. Owt. “ Because, whenever she gets a proposal, she 
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One Way to Figure 


Artist. “I got more than I expected for that landscape.” 


FRIEND. “ Why, I thought your landlord agreed to take 
Not Good Enough it in lieu of rent?” 
; « HYSICIANS receive Artist. “ Yes, but he raised my rent.” 


doctor, “but I venture to claim that one “*T am not dog doctor, madam,’ I 
within my own experience has never been interposed, with the proper degree of pro- 
matched by that of any colleagues. fessional dignity. 

“One day. I was sent for by a new resi- “* You mean tell me that you know 
dent of my neighborhood. ‘I have sent for nothing of the diseases of dogs?’ 
you, doctor,’ said she, ‘ to tell me what to do ** Most emphatically I do not.’ 
for my poor little dog. He mopes and—’ “* Then you really must excuse me, doctor,’ 


she concluded, with a 
pitying smile, ‘if I call 
in a more experienced 
physician. I think a 
great deal of my dog 
and cannot afford to 
take any chances.’ ” 


Helping 
MOTHER | discover- 


ing one day that 
her small son was in 
that forbidden but most 
alluring spot, the kitch 
en, sent word that he 
was to come to her at 
once. After some delay 
the culprit appeared. 

“Henry,” said his 
mother, sternly, “ why 
did you not come when 
I sent for you?” 

“Oh, Mummie,_ I 
couldn’t,” he hastened 
to explain. “I was so 
busy helping cook un- 
button the peas.” 















Her Qualifications 


PROMINENT educator tells of a unique 

recommendation made by a board of 
examination with reference to certain ques 
tions put to a primary school in an Indiana 
town. 

“ T desire to recommend Mary Wilson also 
for a reward of merit,” stated one of the 
board, in a note appended to the report. 
“ Being very young, Mary naturally missed 
the point of all the questions in the examina- 
tion papers, but her answers were in every 
instance so ladylike and refined that I think 
that she should be awarded a medal.” 


A Slight Mispronunciation 


T was exhibition day at the kindergarten, 

and the fathers and mothers and aunts 
and uncles were there in a delighted crowd. 

Near the close of the entertainment the 
young minister came forward for a talk to 
the children on the value of promptness. “I 
wonder how many of you know what tardy 
means,” he began. 

Bertha was one of the show pupils, and 
her hand was up at once. 
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“You may tell me, little one,” and the 
minister smiled down into the eager face. 

Bertha threw a joyful glance toward her 
beaming family, and then; “It’s what my 
papa drinks,” she said. 


The Only Use He Knew 


HE “head of the family” was reading 

that vivid account of the departure of 
the Israelites from the land of Egypt, and 
the four-year-old son listened with intense 
interest. 

At length the reader came to the passage, 
“ And Moses took the bones of Joseph with 
him,” when the boy, whose limited experi- 
ence had taught him only one use for such 
articles, shocked his staid relatives by ery- 
ing in excited amazement: 

“To make soup wiv?” 


The Parvenue 


STOUT overdressed woman sat talking 
to a friend. She said: 

“Yes, since John came 

into his money we have a 


nice country house, horses, 
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Tue Brive. “ Have you any idea of the date 
Tur Groom. “Jt must be about the tenth’ 
Tue Brive. “ The tenth of what?” 
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cows, pigs, hens, and—.” 

“That must be charm- 
ing,” broke in the other. 
“You can have all. the 
fresh eggs you’ want 
and—” 

“Oh, well,” hastily in- 
terrupted the first speaker, 
“of course the hens can 
lay if they like to, but in 
our position it isn’t at all 
necessary.” 





Not Too Late 


No long after the great 
Chelsea fire some chil- 
dren in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, held a Charity Fair 
by which eighteen dollars 
were realized. This they 
forwarded to the rector of 
a certain Boston church 
who had taken a promi- 
nent part in the relief 
work, with a letter which 
read somewhat as _ fol- 
lows: 

“We havé had a fair 
and made eighteen dollars. 
We are sending it to you. 
Please give it to the Chel- 
sea sufferers. 

“Yours truly, ete. 

“Pp. S. We hope the 
suffering is not all over.” 
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The Inlander 


BY THOMAS R. YBARRA 


HE most inland chap on the face of the map 
Has a yearning to contemplate 
The tremendous sweep of the ocean deep 
Ere he’s knocked on the head by Fate 
(Or I think so, at any rate). 


Well, that’s just what occurred with Inland Ferd. 
He said: “I shall seaward scoot, 

And enjoy a swim in the moon’s sweet glim, 
And the light of the stars to boot 
(And a loud spangled bathing-suit). 


['ll observe with cheers where the buccaneers 
Went pirating to and fro, 

Where the great sperm whales wag their sportive tails 
While the furious tempests blow 
(And I'll frequently say, “ Yo ho’) 


The Atlantic strand ’—the Pacific sand ? 
Which lies within nearer reach? 

“ Quick! I'll view the map!” But, alas 
Equidistant was he from each. 
(Meaning half way from beach to beach.) 


! poor chap!— 


And although to decide he tried and tried 
Which sea he should visit “ fust,” 

Although with a roar he cried, “ Which shore?” 
And bellowed and bawled and cussed 
(Till his whole nervous system bust), 


Yet he never could choose which road to use, 
And he died in the inland drear. 

And the very last word from Inland Ferd, 
Ere he lay on his inland bier, 
Was “ buhbuhbuh-buceaneer.” 
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The Nightingale 


On one occasion 
Hetty was met by a 
friend as she was 
returning from the 
obsequies of an un- 
known in a_ town 
three miles away. 
Hetty seemed very 
downcast. é 

*“ Been to the fu 
neral, Hetty?” asked 
the other darky. 

* Yas, I’s been.” 

“Was de corpse a 
pertikular fr’en’ o’ 
yo’s?” 

‘I never spoke to 
her in mah life.” 

‘I thought she 
might be a fr’en’, yo’ 
looks so sad “bout it.” 

“ Well, honey,” an- 
swered Hetty, “de 
truf is I couldn't 
seem to enjoy dat 
funeral somehow. 
Doan’ know what de 
trouble was, but dere 
didn’t seem to be no 
life to it.” 


Thrifty 
Hy ELL, Parson, 


is your flock 
lib’ral in their *nevo- 
lences ?” 

“Liberal? Well, I 
should say dey is not 
that. Why, when I 
asted them to sing 
‘Ole Hundred’ dey 
done sung ‘ The Nine 
ty and Nine.’” 


[HE birds that have to wake the sun 


Vust sleep like him when day is done, 
ind sometimes, after they are still, 


ind he has gone behind the hill, 


Just between nicht and afternoon, 
I wonder who will wake the moon. 


ind so, although ’twas pretty late, Words led to 


I stole down all alone to wait 
Beside the garden door, and soon 


I heard the song to wake the moon! 
ind then I saw her through the tree, 
me. 


Watching that little bird—and 


Not Enjoyable 


N a certain town of Mississippi there lives 

an old colored woman named Hetty Wil- 
son who ever evinces a morbid interest 
in funerals. Hetty attends all funerals in 
the vicinity, even when she was unacquaint- 
ed with the deceased. 


A Restrained Grief 


ACK in the ridges 

of Tennessee two 
mountaineers got 
into an argument. 
blows, 
and in the fight that 
followed one of the 
men was killed. A 
neighbor rode on 
ahead to the dead 
man’s cabin to pre- 
pare his wife. He 
found her seated at a table eating apple 
dumplings. He broke the sad news to her 
as gently as he could. She listened quietly, 
with a dumpling poised in the air half way 
to her mouth. When the neighbor paused she 
stuffed the dumpling into her mouth and 
said: “ You jest wait ’til I finish this hyer 
dumplin’ an’ then you-all ‘Il hear hollerin’.” 
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